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A FANTASY. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 





WHAT is a girl’s life, pray? 
A little garden-space 
Within whose every spring 
She sees her beauteous face; 
Where she is sole possessor 
Of all she hears and sees, 
From the fluting of birds in summer 
To the honey of the bees: 
Rosy wreaths and strings of pearl 
All belong to the happy girl. 


And what is a boy’s life, pray? 
A quiet, shady nook 

Where he has nothing to do but play 
Nor ever read a book; 

A kingdom cf contentment, 
Which every hour discloses 

Some new delight of sense and sight, 
Fresh growth of sweeter roses; 

A rich inheritance of joy 

That crowns with light the happy boy. 


We might be more than happy 
And lead such perfect lives, 
If all of us were children 
And none were husbands, wives; 
But boys grow, and girls grow, 
Together or apart, 
Till some day each discovers 
The other has a heart. 
This halves their joys and doubles their cares, 
And ends in wrinkles and gray hairs; 
In the feet that rock the cradle, 
In hands that toil for bread, 
The trouble about the living, 
The sorrow above the dead. 


What can we do,then? Nothing more 
Than those who begot and bore us; 
They make our lives before us 

As theirs were made before. 

We must be up and doing, 

Maidens flying and men pursuing; 

Then hey! for billing and cooing, 

And ho! for wooing and winning. 
The world will never mend: 

Love was before the beginning, 

And will be after the end. 
New York City. 


PLIGHTED. 
BY HERBERT E. CLARKE. 








WE each to each were pledged and sealed; 
Our love was in God’s plan 

Before His voice o’er Chaos pealed 
And Time began. 


And now through life and death we twain 
Shall be forever one; 
Yea, even when Chaos comes again 
And Time is done. 
LonDoN, ENGLAND. 
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DREAMS. 
BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 








RUN with me, elves, and lay me on that bed 
Bud-strewn beneath my cirque of sister trees, 

Where-through the young Moon hath embroideréd 
Faint soothing-spell in silver traceries; 

Run with me, tor I feel the need of dreams; 

Earth palls, and naught is fair but that which seems. 


Fashion thin horns of blossom-tubes and blow; 
Tinkle the lucent pebbles of the rill; 
Fetch me a mating-bird to twitter low; 
Spin sounds of night, fine-drawn, remote and shril}; 
And let that elfin whom I hold most dear 
Whisper a certain name within mine ear. 


Then, while I sleep, the very tender Moon 

Ne’er dreamed such sport with her Endymion, 
Nor any love-rapt mortal, late or soon, 

Such snatch of rapture from the Immortals won, 
As I, that, waking, have become so dull, 
Bat in my dreams sq glad and beayt{ful, 

Rose Baags, W.Va, 


SOME SIGNIFICENT FACTS. 





BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





THE Jobnstown horror is so appalling that it has for 
the moment blotted out all thoughts about it from the 
mind of the public, beyond pity and eager charity. 

But there are one or two ideas suggested by it of which 
we should take cognizance while yet the cloud of death 
is black over us. 

Who and what is to blame for this vast destruction of 
property and the lost, uncounted human lives? 

What but, as usual, the easy, careless good-humor for 
which the native American is now conspicuous among 
all other men? 

The reservoir, or lake, situated at the head of a nar- 
row tunnel-like gorge, at the other end of which, as 
in a death-trap lay Johnstown, was owned bya few 
wealthy men, who used it, it is reported, for sporting 
purposes. If this be true, it was their duty to make it 
so secure that such a catastrophe as that which has 
shocked the nation was absolutely impossible, under any 
circumstances, The event has proved that they did not 
so secure it. The people of Johnstown, living beneath 
this poorly caged hell of water, ‘‘ took it for granted all 
was right.” 

Hence the sequel. 

It is a story which has been repeated with each great 
catastrophe in this country. 

A railway train is burned from an overturned stove, 
and ahundred men and women are literally roasted to 
death. <A feeble effort is made in one or two states to 
compel railway companies to heat their cars without 
stoves; but the companies neglect the law and the great, 
good-humored public take it for granted all is right, 
and seat themselves in the stove-heated cars, to be ap- 
palled and indignant again when the horror is repeated. 

A mill is burned or a theater, with a similar holocaust 
of human beings. There is amomentary spasm of pop- 
ular rage in which managers and manufacturers are 
threatened with dire punishment if they fail to provide 
suitable escape from their buildings. But in six months 
the danger, the law and the penalty are all forgotten 
by the jolly, easy-going American, who takes it for 
granted all is right. 

With the same large indifference he subwits in one of 
our great cities to drink water which is the drainage of 
countless villages, mills ani grave-yards, and which has 
made typhoid an epidemic in the town for two years; 
in another to a system of drainage which has increased 
the death list one-third; in anotherto poor gas, which is 
ruining his eye-sight; in many others to unjust over- 
taxation. Is he thus criminally indifferent because his 
friend or perhaps himself is enriched by these iniqui- 
ties in municipal government ? 

Assuredly not. The iniquity is perpetrated and the 
money made by a few corrupt politicians—bosses, 
whom he despises, morally and socially. But he is too 
lazy and@good-humored to vote them out of office. 

When any great disaster occurs the charity of our 
people is poured out upon itfrom the length and breadth 
of the land. with a superb generosity which ennobles all 
humanity. This impulse to give, to hold out a helping 
hand to the fallen iscommon to almost all the people of 
the American race. We ought to thank God for sucha 
trait of national character, and for the Christianity 

which has taught it to us, here, where man has first had 
achance to learn and practice pure Christianity unfet- 
tered by sectarian power. 

This charity never was more universal or eager in its 
action than at Johnstown. 

But note one significant fact about it: ‘‘ The contents 
of the first relief train loaded with provisions were 
almost all seized by German and Irish toughs before 
they could be carried to the starving victims.” 

Again: ‘‘Gangsof Hungarians prowled over the valley, 
robbing and mutilating the bodies of the dead. In the 
absence of any police force the indignant farmers hanged 
two and shot three of these wretches.” 

Still more significant is the fact that as soon as the 
disaster was known, the offer of a force of militia was 
made officially to the people of the Conemaugh Valley 
to keep the depraved foreign element in check. 


which calls forth the charity and sympathy of every 





Has it come to this, then, that on the face of a horror 





law and soldiery are necessary to hold these foreign 
pariahs in check? 

In the name of reason and humanity ought not the 
check to be applied a little sooner? 

Bishop Potter in his noble Centennial sermon told us, 
in effect, that our national character had been lewered 
in the last hundred years by the incessant drainage to 
our shores of the lowest classes of Europe. 

Is there to be no limit to this drainage? 

The same large good-humor, the same,easy trust 
“that it would turn out all right,” which induced 
the people of Johnstown to suffer this imprisoned, mon- 
strous Death at their doors, makes the American en- 
dure the flood of pauperism and vice which yearly rises 
higher and higher upon his shores. 

Why should he not at least hold it in some degree in 
curb? 

Why should he not remember that he, the American, 
has now a character of his own to sustain, a reputation 
for honesty, for decency, for morality, and demand that 
the ignorant, debased foreigner, who seeks his hospitality, 
should be held in his proper place and be forced to re- 
spect that character until he (or his descendants), grow 
up into it? 

If we are to continue to offer ‘‘a refuge for the op- 
pressed of every nation,” we have the right to exact 
that the standard of law, manners and morals in that 
refuge shall be American, not Hungarian, German nor 
Irish. 

It is liberty, not license, that we offer to our guest. 
When he refuses to understand that, it is time to shut 
the door upon him. 

PHILAD SLPHIA, PENN. 
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SOME PAINS OF AUTHORSHIP. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





It is probably true, as has been often claimed, that the 
scholar is the most favored of mankind, and that litera- 
ture is the most enjoyable of pursuits. The present 
writer, at least, accepts these propositions. Yet there 
are certain distinct drawbacks on authorship, discom- 
forts rarely foreseen by the beginner, and seldom men- 
tioned in print by the veteran practitioner. The first of 
these is doubtless shared with other occupations, but is 
probably felt more keenly by the author than by any 
one else—the shortness of human life itself. Let the 
most laborious writer do his best, he dies with his work 
incomplete; and not this alone, but he lives with an in- 
creasing accumulation of the most attractive employ- 
ment that must be foregone for sheer want of time. More 
and more themes press upon him, more and more 
illustrations occur, raore and more studies open out in- 
teresting pathways; and while he perhaps does more and 
more he seems to himself to do less and less. In youth 
Iloved mathematics beyond all other studies; I now 
dwell close beside a great observatory where busy 
mathematicians work day and night; yet I cannot, for 
want of time, even dabble in their equations and log- 
arithms. Just beyond the observatory lies a Botanic 
Garden; behind my house dwell two living Cyclopedias 
of American History; a little way off, in the other di- 
rection, dwells the Autocrat of Entomology with a pic- 
turesque laboratory of butterflies, living, dead and fos- 
sil. An accomplished French scholar lives in my street; 
Professors of Greek abound in the neighborhood; there 
is a library of 260,000 volumes within a mile. All these 
men and institutions fascinate me; it would be pleasant 
to spend a lifetime at the feet of each or in employing 
the material they offer; but it is simply impossible. It 
is necessary, as Emerson says, to ‘‘ make thy choice of 
this or that ” and forego the rest. No literary man ever 
led a serener or more fortunate life thun Professor 
Longfellow, yet we findhim in his journals constantly 
lamenting that he can accomplish so little. ‘‘ Even the 
greatest,” he says, ‘“‘ cannot execute one-tenth part of 
what they conceive.” (‘ Life,” 11, 47.) 

But there are other discomforts which belong pecu- 
liarly to the literary profession. The habit of verbal 


expregsion has its own Nemesis; when a man once makes 
it bis life-long business to shape his thoughts into words, 
the practice becomes his master. As soon as the thought 
comes into his head it must be shaped and re-shaped, 
tho he lie awake at night to do it, Even an insignifi- 
cant letter, once received, must be answered; and the 





decent may and wowsn, al] over the country, lynch 


viotim beging turning over and over in bis mind the 
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way to utter something which in itself is hardly worth 
saying. The painter must wait for his brush, the sculp- 
torfor his clay; but the literary workman has his words, 
which are bis brush and clay, always in his mind, and 
can vex himself over them in the dark. on bis pillow. 
When the words are shaped on paper at last, the relief 
will be inexpressible; it is the preliminary period before 
one gets to the paper that is hard: L'esprit congoit 
avec douleur; mais il enfante avec délices, Heine says 
that it would be terrible to create a body and have it 
demand of us a soul, but that it is still worse to create 
a soul that craves a body. *' The idea which we have 
thought is such a sou!, and it allows us no peace until 
we have completed its existence.” 

Still another trouble grows out of this acquired bab- 
it of expression—an undue sensitiveness when any de- 
fect of expression occurs. Just as hosts are apt to feel 
that their dinner-party was a failure, from some slight 
contretemps which perhaps passed wholly unnoticed by 
others; just as a public speaker lies awake worrying over 
some unfortunate phrase which did not seriously mar 
his speech; so the author criticises bis own work, when 
once finished, more rancorously than if he edited the 
Saturday Review. If it is a poem, a single lame rhyme; 
if astory, asingle clumsy situation; if an essay, a single 
false argument, more than neutralizes to him all the 
charms his best admirers find in ‘‘that delightful pro- 
duction.” It is not the result of a sensitive conscience 
alone: a typographical error may be yet worse, for then 
all the wrath may be heaped on some other head. Now 
as, in spite of all exhausting efforts, every volume yet 
printed has had its weak point in this respect, it may be 
safely said that every new book costs its author a pang. 
The printer of Longfellow’s ** Dante” told me that the 
poet had looked forward with eager anticipation to its ap- 
pearance, and when the first vo'ume of the sumptuous 
book was laid upon the breakfast-table he opened at 
once upon—a misprint, It was many weeks, my inform- 
ant said, before the poet could revert with any satisfac- 
tion to what he then regarded a3 his greatest work. 

And it 1s, finally, this last point which constitutes the 
greatest trial in authorship—the absolute impossibility of 
an autbor’s determining what is his greatest work, or of 
his knowing when he has donea good thing, or, indeed, 
whether he has ever accomplished anything. Hecanno 
more judge of the quality of hig work—to use Coleridze’s 
illustration—than a bee knows the flavor of its own 
honey. None experienced this better than Coleridge 
himself, when, as we learn in the late Memoirs of Thomas 
Poole, he and Wordsworth devoted a laborious winter 
to composing, the one his ‘* Remorse,” the other his 
** Borderers,” and regarded ‘“‘ The Ancient Mariner” as 
merely the trivial by-play and relief from those heavy 
and unread dramas. The author cannot trust his own 
judgment, for are not parents commonly fondest of their 
most ungiinly offspring? He cannot trust his wife; he 
cannot rely on his friend. The contribution which one 
editor rejects with scorn, another editor accepts with 
plaudits. If he wins temporary applause, the author is 
tempted to distrust public opinion; if the breath of fame 
does not reach him, that distrust orly increases. Let 
him f 11 never so utterly, he can st'll appeal, like Car- 
lyle’s Frenchman, to posterity and the immortal gods— 
both these tribunals being very far away. So far asthe 
delights of the immediate employment are concerned, I 
believe that no pursuit can rival literature; but it is 
proper to warn the young that even its most favored 
paths are not always strewr with roses. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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AN OLD “TRUST.” 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G, SUMNER. 











In the year of 1579, Conrad Roth, a merchant of Augs- 
burg. who had been interested in the trade in spices 
between Lisbon and Germany, proposed to an officer of 
the treasury of the Elector of Saxony a scheme fora 
company to monopolize the pepper trade. The Elector 
was one of the most enterprising and enligbtened princes 
of his time, and the proposition was really intended to 
be made to him, as the only person who could command 
the necessary capital and bad, at the seme time, courage 
and energy to undertake the enterprise. 

A company was formed of officers of the treasury, 
call the Thuringian Company. A warehouse was pre- 
pared at Leipzig. It was reckoned that, if the company 
could raise the price of peprer one groscben per pound, 
the profits would be over 38 000 florins perannum. Roth 
and the Thuringian Company were to participate in the 
enterprise equally, but the Prince was to put up all the 
capital, ani Roth wastodo ail the work. The latter also 
owned a very valuable contract with the King of Portu- 
gal, accoiding to which he was, for five years, to send 
to India money enough to buy up all the pepper pro- 
duced, so that none could come into Europe through 
Ezypt and Italy. Before that time the Portuguese officers 
had illegal'y sold some of it, so that it did get into 
Europe that way. By buying in India this was now to 
be stopped. 

Roth proposed to divide Europe into three sections: 
Portugal. Spain and the West; Italy and the South; Ger- 
many and the North. Tbe Saxon company was to have 

the last as its share of the monopoly. It was hoped that’ 
the giins might be forced up to a much higher figure 








than the one above given. if only all pepper then ip 
Frankford, Venice, Nuremberg and Hamburg could be 
bought up. 

No sooner was the plan formed, however, than Roth 
began to reach out after extensions of it. He wanted to 
include the trade in other spices. He also proposed that 
the Elector should provide the capital for an exchange 
bank to do the exchange business between Leipzig and 
Lisbon. Next be found thut the existing postal arrange- 
ments were entirely inadequate to the requirements of 
his business, and he proposed to the Elector a complete 
plan for a postal service between Italy, Germany,France, 
Spain and Portugal. Then, having found the shipping 
facilities unsatisfactory, be proposed that the Elector 
should enter into a contract with the King of Denmark, 
by which the latter, who owned ships, should provide a 
regular tervice between Lisbon and the Elbe. 

These plans all show the grand energy of this pro- 
jector. The Elector entered into them all. He could 
not carry out the postal service without the consent of 
the Emperor, and this he was unable to get. Roth and 
the Elector were ahead of their time. The Emperor was 
not. He said that the plan proposed ‘‘ something new, 
which had never been in use in the time of their ances- 
tors.” The attempt to unite private merchants in the 
speculation also failed at Leipzig, and elsewhere the at- 
titude toward it was extremely unfriendly. 

When the stock of pepper began to accumulate at 
Leipzig, it was found tLat the article did not begin to be 
scarce elsewhere. Altho the advances of the Prince 
were already far greater than he had promised when the 
plan was formed, it was found impossible to begin sales 
until all the pepper on the European market elsewhere 
could be bought up. At the same time reports came 
that in spite of Roth’s contract any one who had money 
couid buy all the pepper he wanted in India, and that it 
was coming into Europe freely through Egypt and Ven- 
ice. Inthe spring of 1580 the supply in the cities of 
Holland and Germany was ample. It appeared that 
Roth could not prevent the contractois for other parts 
@ Europe from shipping to Germany, and the price was 
falling there. Instead of being at fifteen groschen, 
where the speculators hoped to hold it, it was below 
twelve. At this point Roth’s creditors began to put at- 
tachments on his property. All this led the Elector to 
say: ‘* We fear that there has been a great mistake in 
Roth’s original and still repeated assertion that all the 
pepper which comes into Europe comes through Lis- 
bon.” 

In April Roth committed suicide upon hearing of the 
death of the King of Portugal. It was known that the 
King of Spain intended to claim the succession, and 
that the Portuguese would resist. This war and the 
possibility of a Spanish succession meant ruin to the 
speculation. The Elector was obliged to send agents in 
every direction to get possession of the assets of the 
company, in order to recover his funds. In the end it 
appears that he escaped without very serious loss. He 
sold the whole stock toasyndicate of South German 
merchants, at a price which restored all bis capital. 
After moralizing on his experience he declared: 

‘*TInasmuch as I am now weary and sick, and am anxious 
to pass the remaining time which God vouchssfes me in 
quiet, [ have firmly determined to have done with com- 
merce, whether it would bring me gain or loss.’ “‘I have,’ 
be says again, “strengthened my bead and I will have done 
with false commerce.” (See Falke, August von Sachsen.) 


This enterprise was plainly an attempt to exploit a 
natural monopoly, and to do it by an operation which 
should embrace the whole world. It was a purely 
money-making scheme, unrelieved by any social or in- 
dustrial advantage. It shows how erroneous it is to 
suppose that the merchants of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries were inferior in boldness to those of to day. or 
superiur to them in disposition to sacrifice themselves 
for the public good. It would be easy to accumulate 
any amount of evidence that they were, on the contrary, 
entirely unscrupulous in the pursuit of gain, and that 
they were bold beyond anything known to modern mer- 
chants. They might well be so. This story shows what 
great risks, dangers, perplexities and disappointments 
they were subject to. The risk €l:ment was plainly 
enormous. The gains corresponded, of course, and 
hence we tind some of these men enormously rich; but 
it is plain that there was no routine to helpthe man who 
had less natural ability. There was no regularity in any 
of the contributory operations, such as shipping lines 
and post-office. There were no regular and adequate 
banking facilities. If by “trust” we mean a combina- 
tion to exploit a monopoly, either natural or artificial, 
the men of that period had made an art of that sort of 
undertaking, and had a skill in it of which the moderns 
have no conception. 

One cannot help admiring the courage and energy of 
this Roth. He had everything to contend with. He 
was far in advance of his age. If he had lived in our 
time he would have been a great captain of industry 
We could have given him something better to do than 
making a corner on pepper. 

In our current social discussions there is a special kind 
of fallacy which consists in quasi-his‘orical assertions. 
For instance: It is said that the power of capital is in- 
creasing and is greater than it ever has been. This is 
in form an historical assertion, but those who make it 





never expect to be held to an historical responsibility 
for it. They throw it out witb a kind of risk, because 
they are not very accurately informed as to the power 
of capital in former times, and bave not heard that it 
used to act at it does now. Capstalisis never had legs 
irresponsible power than now. It is said that monopoly 
is a growing evil; that it never was so great. If people 
choose to pass Jaws to make monopolies, they must, of 
course, take the consequences; but there never was a 
time when the control of natural monopolies was go 
rational as now, and there never was atime when the 
efforts of cliques to make artificial monopolies could be 
so easily frustrated as now. It is said tbat trusts em- 
brecing the whole world are a new and threatening 
danger, never heard of before. lt has seemed to me 
that, if we are to have history, it might be well for once 
to see some facts which iilustrate ‘* the good oid times” 
as they really were. Of course nothing is thereby 
proved as to the good or ill of trusts; but something is 
proved as to the f«llacy of that class of quasi-historical 
assertions which I have described. 
YALE UNIVERSIIY. 








THE ENDURING WORD. 


BY J. H. A. BOMBERGER, DD., 
PRESIDENT OF URSINUS COLLEGE. 








Ir is the Word of the Lord. Speaking of it, a prophet 
of the Old Testament declares ‘it shall stand forever”: 
and an apostle of the New Trstament, quoting and in- 
dorsirg the declaration, boldly says, ‘it endureth for- 
ever.” Both evidently affirm the same truth, teach the 
same doctrine. 

That truth is the unchangeable stability of the word 
of God. It was true in the days of Isaiah. the son of 
Amos, seven hundred and twelve years before Christ, 
It was true when Peter, the son of Jonas, wrote his epis- 
tle sixty years after the birth of Christ. During those 
eight centuries there had, doubtless, been development 
in the clearer apprehension of the bles-ed truth, but the 
truth itself remained essentially the same. The form in 
which it was uttered had charged. Isaiah had pro- 
claimed it in Hebrew, Peter preached it in Greek; but 
whether in Hebrew or in Greek, the sub+tance remained 
unchanged. (Isaiah xl, 6-8: Peter i, 24, 25) 

Both Isaiah and Peter affirm the enduring stability of 
the Word of God, in contrast with the changeable and 
perishing nature of all things earthly. 

** The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; all flesh jy’ 
grass, and all the good'iness thereof is as the flower o 
the field.” Every summer and fall teach this impres-ive 
lesson, every revolving year confirms it. All seasons in 
their course summon us to earnest consideration of the 
solemn fact. Even earth’s arbor-vitzes die, and her 
strongest, as well as fairest sons and daughters, tho they 
may reach four-score and ten, at last must bow to the 
inexorable law of their mortality. 

And as all flesh is grass. so all fleshly thonghts and 
schemes, theeries and conceits of men, are transitory 
and perishable. When they first spring up thc y may be 
green as grass in the meads of spring, and *‘ spread 
themselves like a bay-tree.” They may seem fair as the 
stately magnolia. and be fragrant as the almond blos- 
sm. Hard as they may struggle to perpetuate them- 
selves, ‘* the breath of the Lord passeth over them ” and 
blows them away like withered leaves or like broken 
chaff. Even tho like parasites. which twine about an 
oak, they seek to fasten themselves to the tree of life, 
the winter of God’s displeasure will blight them, so that 
they willfall again to their kindred earth ‘to be trodden 
under the foot of men” and be forgotten. ‘* Earth to 
earth, asbes to ashes, dust to dust”; this will be their 
proper organic doom. 

But ‘the Word of the Lord endureth forever.” No 
contrast could be more strongly expressed or more 
strikingly set forth; nor could the lessons tavght by the 
contrast be more impressively inculcated. Of all things 
we can see or grasp, grass and flowers are among the 
most frail and perishable. ‘In the morning they grow 
up and bloom; in the evening they are cut down and 
wither.” Of all things created which men behold and 
adwire. mountains and stars are the most permanent 
and unchanging. ‘‘ The sweet influences of the Pleiades 
and the bands of Orion” have lost none of their power 
or strength since the days when afflicted Job was cheered 
by the contemplation of them as symbols and proofs of 
the wisdom, might and faithfulness of God. Nebo, 
Sinai, Tabor, Lebanon stand to-day as when the pitri- 
archs beheld them or the prophets stood upon their sum- 
mits, 

Grass and flowers in their utter frailty are emblems of 
the glory and the pride of man in his works and words. 

Mountains and stars are emblens of the stedfast, 
enduring nature of the works and Word of God. 

What is meant ia Sacred Scriptures by the phrase? 
To what are the qualities of endurance and stability to 
be applied ? 

In common language, a word is a sign or symbol of a 
thought. It is the expression by speech or writing of & 
conception which before lay silently in the mind. Hence 
it is in some sense a revelation of what was previously 
hidden in the heart. 

This does not limit the meaning of the term strictly & 
asingle word. For the term may be, and often is, used 
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collectively of a greater or less number of such words, 
empliyed to express the wrole mind of the persona 
spe ‘king OF writing, in regard to the matter in hand. 
In tris sen-e the entire law, and even the whole Bible, 
is culled the Word ot God. 

Tne more nearly or fully a word used answers to the 
thought it is mean’ t> express, the gre ster is its perfec- 
tion. Among human sveakers and writers, those are 
regarded tue best who show the most power and skill in 
using words which most clearly and accurately express 
their thoughts. As arule ic is their own fault, if men 
professing to be learned, say or write what intel igent 
apd bonest peopl» cannot understand, or wnat they are 
accused of misunderstanding. 

Woetoer a word is spoken or written makes no differ- 
ence in regard to its re:l import ani value, as the ex- 
pressioa of a truthor a fact. Neither does it make any 
aiff-reace asto the real power and authority of the word, 
so far aS it muy possess such power and authority. 

God has been pleased to make bis mind and will 
kpuwa in both ways. With his finger he wrote his 
word of comnandments on the two tables of stone. In 
the expressive lsnguage of a living author, ‘‘ They were 
God's autograph.” Indeed, a greater part of the 
Bible is his word in this two-fold form. It was first 
spoken and then written, by his command and will. 

Sume have overlooked this fact in their zeal to main- 
tamsome favorite theory, and have falsely made a great 
difference between God's word spoken and God's word 
wiitiean. But the P-alms and the Episties of tne New 
Testamen , thowritten for use, under the enlightened 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, are as inspired, as divine, 
as authoritative and sacred, as any words which were, 
in the first place, spoken. 

Is the wundertul prayer of our Lord in Jobn xvii any 
the less wonderful, hoiy, comforting for his people, for 
be1og known to them only in its writtenform? When 
he said 10 tue rept apostie on Patmos: *‘* To the angel 
of the church of Eybesus write,” was the solemn mes- 
sage to be received witn less reverence and teachable- 
ness of hu.wnility than if John had been sent to bear it 
by word of mouth ? 

* fhe Word of the Lord,” therefore,includes all that God 
has revealed to men, muking known to tnexa whatever 
he thought needful for t.em, and wished to make known 
in regard LO Matters Cuncerning their true well-being 
for ume and evernity. Ic 1s bis word, so far as the facts 
and trutus thus revealed are made known directly by 
him, and “‘ proceed out of his mouth”; and it is his 
word, also, so far as the language u.ed to make known 
toose facts aud truths, was employed under the 1: flu- 
ence and guidance of his spirit. Ic is his, in emphatic 
distinction from man’s, and in being, 10 all essential and 
impurtant respects, as tar abuyve man’s thougots and 
words as the *‘ beavens are abuve the earth.” Al! the 
truth-, fac's, doctrines, promises, aud threatenings of 
tue Bible, ace Gou’s word to man. These all fiad their 
highest consummation, their Clearest revelation and 
most amazing exibition in Jesus Carist, * the Word 
made fiesa,”’ * tae wrue Light” of the worid. As ali 
God's words puiut to him as tneir chief obj ct, so they 
fiuu their highest expression and most perfect comple- 
tion in vim, : 

Tne Word of the Lord, therefore, is the truth which he 
has made known co men, *‘at sundry times” and in *‘di- 
vers Mauuers,”’ and especially through nis son, Jesus 
Curisct our Lord, Tais Word or truth, we are assured 
shall eadure fuiever. 

How is the promised endurance er stability of the 
Word to be undcrstcod ? 

1. Woat Gud reveaied and commanded to be taught 
as trath thousaods of yeais ago saall furever remain 
such in ali its essential features. Ovcher things mey 
change wita the ever-varying wutation of carth and 
time, but the truth of God phall not so change. It 
taught Abraham to call God by the very word ur name 
by whicao we are taught to address him, and that name 
or word reveals the sawe God to us Whum it reve.led to 
him, It taught Enoch subsianually the same way ot 
acceptable access to God in worsnip (debrews xi, 5, 6), 
by which it leads us to him, and encvurages us to take 
that way with the same promise. 

In ali fundamental respects the theology of the book 
of Genesis is the same as that of Revelation; and the 
Gospet by John may be found rudimentaily in Leviticus 
and in the Psalms, Toe faith of tne patriarchs after the 
flood was substantially the same as that of all who truly 
believed in God before the flood, Tae waters of the 
dreadful jadzmeut svept aways all else, but the Word 
of the Lord remained. Noau and Abel worshiped the 
same God, and ess:ntially by the same rules. From the 
very beginaing of the revelation of divine grace to fallen 
Man, men were taught by the Word to hope for salva- 
Hon through a mediatorial proyitiation, a v.carious sav- 
Tifice. They are taught tne same way of salvation now. 

Progressively clearer revelations of that immutable 
tru:h have been granted to men; and progressively fuller 
apprehensions of that truth may mark successive ages; 
but the essential truth itself abides immutable forever. 

2. As his eternal truth, the Word of the Lord shall 
be forever preerved aud upheld against all the assaults 
of error, and “oppositiuns of science, falsely so-called.” 
Such assaults and oppositions bave arisen in times past, 

and continually arise, Instead of accepting with hum- 


ble gratitude what God bas kindly taught them, men of 
every generation have withstood the divine authority of 
the trutn, even as *‘Janoesand Jambres resiste] Moses.” 
In the pride and vanity of their minds they ‘would be 
wise, tho born as the wild asses’ colts” And sometimes 
for a season such errors seem to triumpb. A Caiaphus 
fur a time could sway the Sanhedrim, and have those 
who preached the G»spel cast into prison; an Arius 
could carry the Synod of the Eastern Church, and have 
defenders of the evangelical truth banished into exile: 
but the Word of the Lord has more than survived all 
such seeming defeats, and triumphed over every foe. 
Error, vanquished in one form, may be subsequently 
revived in another. ‘It may seek to deceive by putting 
on all manner of disguises. It may stealthily get into 
the very citadel of truth, secure the keys of the gates, 
and with such advantages fraudulently obtained, ap- 
pear to have assured iis success, Bit the Lord will 
take care of his Word, and has both wisdom and power 
to defend and maintair it. And he has sworn that ‘it 
shall endure forever.” 

How vain and perverse, therefore, are the attempts of 
men to remove or change the truth of God. Such at- 
tempts may. in some sense, be honestly made; that is, 
men may think themselves right in going wrong; they 
may mistake the errors of their own blinded reason for 
the truth. But this does not relieve them of blame or 
justify their folly. Above all, it will not, cannot save 
them from ultimate defeat and shame. When the fan- 
cied light of their reason has been exposed as darkness, 
when the floating bubbles of their vain philosophies have 
burst, one after anotber, and when all their profoundly 
learned theories have been confounded by what they now 
disdainfully reject as the ‘*foolishness of God,” toey will 
discover to their self-reprosch and shame that whi'st 
‘fall flesh is grass,’ the Word of the Lord (which they 
despised) endureth forever. 

The childtike confidence of the true, simple-hearted 
believer rests upon a sure and enduring foundation. He 
has every reason to “‘ stand fast in tne faith,” not allow- 
ing himself to be driven about by every change of wind 
in doctrinal novelties devised by men. Amidst all the 
contentions forced upon the true Church by the assaults 
and machinations of error, his mind and heart can rest 
in the comforting assurance that ‘“*the Word of tbe 
Lord” is his everlasting truth; and in spite of the most 
subtle or violent hostility of error, it shall endure for- 
ever. 
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A GREAT MORAL MOVEMENT. 
BY H. L, WAYLAND, D.D. 











THE great mistake which has been made by the advo- 
cates of a reformed spelling has been in presenting it as 
a matter of convenience ad economy. In pvint or 
fact, the movement is first and chicfly a moral, may 1 
not say, a religious movement. 

(1) A reformed spelling would be a great aid toward 
the lessening of profanity. I will suppose as others have 
done before me, a foreigner whose moral culture has 
been a bit neglected, to be making his first essay with 
English pronunciation. He asks, **How do you pro- 
nounce this word, p-l-o u-g-h?’ We reply, *‘ plow.” 
**Ah yes, thank you. Ugn! Ugh! I have taken cold, 
and I have such a cow”— ‘Qh pardon,” we say, 
**that word is coff.” **‘On, yes; and then o-u-g-b-t is 
of: ?” ** Well no, not exactly; that is aut.” ‘On, dan 
ken; and this word l-o u-g-h, that is law?” ‘+ Not pr- 
cisely; thereare, we ovugnt to say to you, some anuma- 
lies in our spelling. You will get them all in a little 
while. That is lock.” ** Eh, b’en; and t h-o-u-g-h, that 
is tnock, no doubt?’ ** No, that is thd.” ‘ H’m; and 
this word h-i-c-c-o-u-g-h, that is biccO? No? well then, 
it is hiccow?” “No, that is hiccup.” “Oh, I see; 
there are, as you say, a few, a very few, what you 
call him.anomalies in your d-lightful speech. And now 
t-h r-o-u-g-b, what you call him?” ‘That, my friena, 
is thr6.” ‘* Well, blank, blank, blink, I have had what 
you call enock, or enow, or enu, or enup of your beau- 
tiful, what you call tongue.” 

The souls which (acc »rding to the enthusiastic camp- 
meeting Orato:) were being lost for want of more straw 
about the altar were but as the small dust of the bal- 
ance compared to the number of suuls that are being 
lost in consequence of the profanity which grows out of 
the wicked, wayward, willful determination of the 
Avglo Saxon race to pronounce o-u-g-h in eight differ- 
ent ways. 

But say he checks bimself, goes on to learn more 
about our language. Ha as«3, ‘‘H>w many sounds 
has the letter a?” Wereply, ‘It has six or more, as in 
fat, fate, father, fall, fare, and Albion.” ‘‘ And how 
muny ways have you of representing the sound e?’ 
‘We have 16.” ‘And for long 0?” ‘* We have 14.” 
We tell bim further, ‘‘ We have in English 88 cistinct 
sounds; fur these we have 400 symbols. For 14 vowel 
sounds, we have 190 symbols.” And we proceed to tell 
him that only omniscience knows how any letter or 
combination of letters is to be sounded. The letters 
which make up a word afford not any hint as to how it 
is to be sounded. Every word of the 120.000 or more 
must be learned separately and carried in memory by 
main strength. 








Then perhaps we tell the foreigner the little incident 





of Sheridan’s tragedy of *‘ Pizarro.” You know, Sheri- 
dan, the most dilatory of beings. finished the tragedy 
while the first part was being played on the stage. 
There was no rehearsal, The performers had to do the 
test thev could from the written page, Ia the tragedy 
occurs the passage ‘On yonder hill we found an old ca- 
cique.” Going by the spelling, the performer spoke it: 
** On yonder hill we found an old kak-i ku.” 

(2) The 1eformed spelliag isa movement for the pro- 
motion of truthfulness. We say to a child: *‘ Here is 
the letter c, and here is the letter a. and here is the let- 
tert.” Then we skow him the three letters C at, and 
the child supposes tnat the word is to be pronounced 
Sat. It is impossible to reconcile what we bave told him 
about the pronunciation of the letters with what we 
now tell him about the pronunciation of the word. We 
teach him the force of the letters L a-m-b; but when he 
comes to sound the word we have to teach him that the 
last letter bas no sound. We show him several let- 
ters. and we say: ** That letter is e,and that is i, and 
that isg. and that is h, and that is ¢.” Then we put 
them together; and after he has tried in vain to make 
an amalgam of these several sounds, we say to bim: 
** Those put together make at.” The child recoils. His 
uncrushed, unperver-ed, unpolluted moral nature cries 
out: **Of those five letters, four are each and srveral 
a living, walking Jie.” Ard in so saying the child but 
repeats in substance what was said befvure him by Lord 
Lytton, in his wonderful book, ‘* The Caxtons”: “A 
more lying, round-about, puzzle headed delusion than 
thet by which we confound the clear intellect of truth 
Was never concocted by the father of falsehood,” I 
wonder that any sense of veracity survives in the mind 
of the child when he has reached the last page of the 
primer, The reform proposes to rehabilitate the apirit 
of truth, and to free the child from the necessity of 
listening every day to a series of utter falsities. 

(3) The spelling reform proposes to put an end to rob- 
bery, a robbery most wholesale, and perpetrated upon 
those who are least able to defend themselves, Any ex- 
perienced educator will tell us that not less than uwo 
years of the school life of every child are wasted, and 
worse than wasted, in what is after all only teaching a 
child to spell wrongly, in teaching him that which is the 
very reverse of truth, that which confessedly does not 
correspond to the facts in thecase. When we look at it 
aright, there is a cruelty, an injustice in our sacrifice of 
the child-life and child-time to this Moloch, which I 
wonder that we endure for a day. 

Every buyer of a book, every buyer of a newspaper is 
defrauded, The New Testament, phonetically printed, 
expresses in eighty-three letters what had before been 
-xpressed in one hundred, effecting a saving of seven- 
teen words out of one hundred, or one sixth. When- 
ever we shall attain to a pbonetic spelling, every buyer 
will get for five do'lars as much reading as he now gets 
for six dollars. The book which is now in six volumes 
will be in five. What is of more importance. and what 
necomes every day of greater and g-eater moment, a 
persen can read as much in two hours and a balf as he 
now readsin three. If we add to the time that wiil be 
saved in learning to read, the further time that will be 
saved in reading, it will appear that a very substantial 
and real addition will be made to the life of every 
thinking and reading being. 

A strictly phonetic style probably lies in the somewhat 
distant Utopia. There are, however, immediate and 
very appreciable savings, which may be made without 
any new symbols, simply by the dropping of absolutely 
useless letters. The omission of needless duplicated 
final consonants (as the second / in shall. will, etc.), 
would save 1 6 per cent ; the omission of the silent and 
uselesse in have, lire, etc., would save 4 per cent.; the 
omission of the needl«ss a in health, wealth, etc., of the 
superfluous appendage in catalogue, synegegue, etc.,ard 
of the useless letters in through, though. trough, dough, 
write, wright, etc., would probably bring the aggre gate 
savirgup to 10 per cert. THE INDEPLNDENT, which the 
privite.ed reader now holds in his hand, would contain 
one-tenth more of matter without additional outlay of 
money or time. 

(4) Tne movement for asensible spelling is a mission- 
ary and evangelistic movement. I have under my 
charge a small mission Sinday-s°hool, made up of the 
children of working people. Th2y are not wanting in 
intelhgence; they belong to the mitdle class which 
affords probably the best material for our churches, and 
which furnishes the great mass of material for citizen- 
ship. The number of young people upto the age of 
maphood who can read a passige in the New I stament 
distinctly, iatelligibly and intelligently is disastrously 
small. A person who can do this is almost a phe- 
nomenon. I can conceive of few greater blersings than 
for the Bible to be pritt din such a way that 1t would 
be alike possible and pleasant for people of but limited 
education to read it. 

(5) This isa movement wh the direction of good citi- 
zenship. Last Monday fourthovsand immigrants landed 
at Castle Garden. They come to live under the Consti- 
tution, to vote under the Constitution, to kelp (?) govern 
the country under the Conetituation ; but our spelling 
puts ap almest unsurparsable obstecle in the way of 
their reading the fundamental law of the country. 





(8) This is a movement in the direction of mterna- 
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tional fraternity. For such a fraternity a common lan- 
guage is a necessity. There are many reasons why the 
English language should be the common epeech of all 
civilized people. The English-speaking race is a colo- 
nizing race. It bas planted itself on all continents. It 
offers to the world a literature which is unsurpassed, 
and which is instinct with inspirations for liberty and 
progress. The language is associated with trial by jury, 
with a free press, with the Declaration, with the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, with an unfettered Church and 
an open Bible. The letters are less trying to the eyes 
than those of other tongues. The distinction of genders 
is philosophical and natura]. The construction of the 
sentences is not difficult. There is but one thing that 
stands in the way of English becoming the universal 
language—it is our utterly unphilosophical, untrue, 
senseless, and every way barbarous system of what we 
call spelling, of what, by the most infamous perversion 
of language, we call orthography. 

The State of Pennsylvania is, l believe, entitled to the 
honor of being the first among English-speaking states 
or nations to take an official step looking toward the 
reformation of the English spelling. Two years ago the 
Legislature empowered the Governor ‘* to appoint a 
Commission consisting of six competent persons, who 
shall examine as to the propriety of adopting an 
amended orthography of the public documents here- 
after to be printed, and how far such amended orthog- 
raphy may with propriety be adopted, and report there- 
upon to the next session of the General Assembly.” 
The report of the Commission, drawn up by the emi- 
nent Prof. F.. A. March, LL.D., the Chairman, is an 
exceedingly safe, cautious and strong presentation, and 
concludes with the recommendation that hereafter, in 
the public and state documents, where standard dic- 
tionaries give two or more forms, the state printer shall 
adopt that form which corresponds with the rules au- 
thorized by the English and ‘the American Philological 
Societies. It may seem that this is nota very long step 
in advance; but the Commission have felt that it was 
better to ack little and succeed, than to ask much and 
fail. It will be a great gain if the principle is conceded, 
and if the Commonwealth gives its sanction to the 
declaration that there is nothing of divine and unalter- 
able authority in our old spelling, and that the final e 
may disappear from the word “definite” without the 
bottom dropping out of the universe. 

1 must add the expression of my sincere gratification, 
nor is there in this aught remotely resembling taffy, that 
THE INDEPENDENT is exhibiting a wise and careful pro- 
gressiveness in this matter, as witness its sensible and 
truthful spelling of tho, catalog, etc. 
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GODLINESS AND MORALITY. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





1. Gop being what he is in his nature, attributes, 
character and relations to man, and man being what he 
is in his nature, faculties and relations to God, then the 
devout recognition and worship of the one in the form 
of faith and love, and of obedience to his will, are the 
direct and imperative duties of the other. These duties, 
being discharged, constitute the essential idea of godli- 
ness, or piety toward God. 

The doctrine of the Bible is that there is but one living 
and true God; that his character and relations impose 
the duties embraced in the term godliness upon men; 
and that he is sufticiently made known in bis works and 
his word to supply the necessary conditions for the per- 
formance of these duties. God has not, anywhere in this 
world, left ** himself without witness” to the fact of his 
own existence and attributes, or to the reality of certain 
religious obligations resulting therefrom. So Paul 
preached to the Lystrans who were about to worship 
him and Barnabas as gods in the likeness of men; and 
so he subsequently preached in the City of Athens. 
(Acts xiv, 14-17, and xvii, 17-22.) He taught the same 
doctrine in his Epistle to the Romans. (Romans i, 19, 20.) 
A special revelation, such as that of the Bible, is not 
necessary to make man a moral being, or place him 
under obligation to know ‘‘that which may be known 
of God” by ‘‘ the things that are made.” Man, whether 
with or without the Bible, is a moral being by the terms 
of his own nature, and, as such, bound to know that 
there is a personal God whom it is his duty to love, 
worship and obey. 

That is a very venturesome and defiant moud of thought 
—so much 60 as toexceed the courage of most men—that 
completely ignores, and treats as utterly unreal, and, 
indeed, as a stupid fable of sheer ignorance and super- 
stition, the whole idea of a persona! God and of duties 
which man owes to him, and thus, in thought, dissevers 
our entire human life on earth from any relationship 
whatever to God. But few men are equal to the intel- 
lectual temerity of overturning bis throne, and having 
absolutely no God either to create or govern the world. 
It is much easier to forget God, and thus practically live 
as if he did not exist at all, than it isto be out-and-out 
atheists, boldly denying his existence altogether, and 
hence leaving vo basis for any dutiesto him. Atheism, 
considered ag a creed, is historically an exceptional con- 
djtion of human nature, always startling that nature as 





abnormal, rather than a just and healthy exercise of 
reason. 

The existence of a personal God—such as Nature 
proves, and the Bible reveals—being conceded, then the 
supreme relation in which man as a moral being exists, 
and from which duties arise, is and must be the one sub- 
sisting between him and God. All other possible rela- 
tions, when compared with this one supreme relation, 
are instantly seen to besubordinate in their grade and in 
the corresponding duties which they impose. The truth 
of this statement is affirmed by conscience atsight. God 
is infinitely the greatest, the best and the most impor- 
tant beingin the universe. Nothing can be more reason- 
able, and nothing more essentially right in itself, than 
supreme devotement tohim. If love has any basis in 
the object loved, then man ought supremely to love God. 
The command thus to love him is simply the command 
to do what is essentially and eternally right in itself; and 
this is always seen to be true whenever proper ideas of 
God exist in the human mind. No one ever thought 
that “the only wise God”—*‘ the blessed and only Poten- 
tate, the King of kings and Lord of lords, who only 
hath immortality, dwelling in light which no man can 
approach unto, whom no man hath seen, ner can see,” 
and whose character is one of infinite moral excellence 
—ought to be disregarded and treatcd with contempt 
by the moral creatures of his power, the beneficiaries of 
his goodness, and the subjects of his law, or be with- 
drawn from the throne which he occupies. It is not 
supposable that man, with right ideas of God, should thus 
think of him, or dissent from the great Teacher of the 
race as to what is due to bim. 

It necessarily results from this view that godliness— 
consisting, as it does, in the discharge of the duties that 
we owe to God—is the highest form of virtue possible to 
man, and that ungodlinessis the darkest and most fear- 
ful form of depravity possible to him. Godliness heads 
the list of virtues and ungodliness heads the list of 
vices. The one is rectitude in the supreme relation of 
our existence and the other is sin in that relation. The 
one is the climax of excellence in finite moral existence, 
and the other isthe climax of depravity and sinfulness. 
The one secures the approval and good pleasure of God 
and the other excites his disapproval and displeasure. 
The one is right in the sight of God and the other is 
absolutely wrongin his sight. The twostand at opposite 
poles in moral estimate and are essentially and forever 
unlike. Nothing can ever make them the same or bring 
them into harmony with each other. 

It equally results that what one is in the type of his 
moral character with reference to God, is, in estimating 
his true character, the question that takes precedence of 
allother questions and substantially determines all other 
questions. If he is right toward God, then he is right 
toward his moral government, and has the heart of 
obedience in respect to all its requirements and is right 
toward the providence of God and ready to accept all 
its appointments, being alike grateful for ‘mercies and 
patient under afflictions. His loyalty to God makes him 
right everywhere and fits him for the joys and duties of 
aholy Heaven. If, on the other hand, one is wrong 
toward God, then, considered asa moral being, he is not 
and cannot be really right anywhere. This one fact 
dooms his whole character and puts upon it the stamp 
of perverseness and depravity. He is an ungodly man, 
justly chargeable with the greatest offense conceivable ; 
and this settles the question that he is a bad man in the 
sight of God. We might as well give a good character 
to a murderer as to assign such a character to an un- 
godly man. His moral condition necessarily excludes 
him from Heaven, There is no place in the Bible 
Heaven for the ungodly. Their character is not in har- 
mony with the laws and employments of that world. 
Their attitude toward God makes them sinners and 
offenders against the Supreme Ruler of the universe; 
and so long as this remains true, moral rectitude any- 
where cannot establish its throne in their hearts, 

Paul, whien speaking of ‘* the wrath of God,” as being 
‘‘revealed from Heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men,” places ‘‘ ungodliness” first in 
the list. (Rom. i, 18.) Ungodliness, as a sin against 
God, is a greater offense than unrighteousness, consid- 
ered simply as a sin against man. The worst thing that 
one can do is to sin against God. When the soul is 
pierced with the intensest compunction for sin, it is not 
sin simply as committed against man, but sin as com- 
mitted against God. Such was the experience of King 
David, who had sinned against God and man at the same 
time; and he poured out this experience in the bitter 
lamentations and sorrows expressed in the fifty-first 
Psalm. 

It is this element of sin—namely, sinfulness against 
God—that gives to all sin its most fearful and appalling 
character, whether it be a sin against man or not. It is 
this element that makes all genuine repentance for sin 
‘‘repentance toward God.” All sin isa violation of his 
law: and every one who has sinned against the law of 
God, must settle the account with him, or it will not be 
settled at all. It will not be enough to settle it with 
man, if God is left out of the settlement, and if repent- 
ance toward him is left out. He isa party as the great 
being offended; and confession must be made to him 
and forgiveness sought at his hands. He who does not 
repent ‘‘ toward God” does not see sin in its true light, 








and does not repent at all in the saving and Bible sense, 
He does not repent of sin as an act or state of ungodliness, 
and does not change his attitude toward God. He has 
not that ‘‘ godly sorrow” of which Paul speaks, and 
which ‘‘ worketh repentance to salvation not to be re- 
pented of.” (II Cor. vii, 10.) Here he fails, and the fail- 
ure is a fatal one in setting matters right between him 
and God. 

2. The other term placed in the title of this article ig 
morality, and by this term is meant that system of obli- 
gations and duties which belong to the relations that ex- 
ist among men, and which God has established for the 
government of their conduct in this life. Thata sociaj 
system existsin the present world. and that it is ethica] 
in its character, involving the doctrine of rights and cor. 
responding duties, and not a mere assemblage of causa] 
forces in which nothing is really right or really wrong 
is just as evident as it is that men exist. We know it to 
be so, and no amount of skepticism or caviling or spec. 
ulation can subvert or displace this knowledge. The 
knowledge is as fixed in the human mind as the law of 
gravitation in the kingdom of matter. 

The Bible teaches that this constitution of things hag 
its source and continuance in the mind, the purpose 
and the power of that great Being who ‘‘ made heaven 
and earth, and the sea and all things that are therein,” 
and who “ made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.” (Acts xiv, 15, and 
xvii, 26.) God himself is the author of this system, and 
in both his works and his Word he has published his law 
for the government of men in the relations they hold to 
one another. The fundamertal principle of this law, as 
summariz2d by our Saviour, is that of love to our neigh- 
bor. God, in his Word, explains and illustrates this 
principle and attaches his own authority to all the sun- 
dry forms of morality embraced init. This morality, 
like the command supremely to love God, is a part of bis 
law for the government of this world. 

There is, moreover, such a connection between godli- 
ness as the supreme love of God and morality as the 
love of our neighbor, that if the former exists, the latter 
will also exist. The apostle John assumes this in the 
following words: 

“Tf aman say,I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar; for he tbat loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how cam he love God whom he hath not seen? And 
this commandment we have from him, Tbat he who loveth 
God love his neighbor also.’”’ (I John iv, 20, 21.) 

The logic of this passage is that allegiance to God in 
the form of godliness will carry with it, as a direct and 
necessary consequence, morality toward man, so that if 
one loves God, he will ‘‘love his brother also.” If he 
professes to love God, and yet hates ‘‘ his brother,” then 
he is ‘‘a liar” in that profession. The hatred proves him 
tobesuch. Philanthropy—such as the Bible commande, 
and such as is really a virtue—can never be dissevered 
from godliness, so that the latter may exist in the ab- 
sence of the former, and thus give us a character that is 
right toward God, but wrong toward man. 

We hence see the nature and basis of that philan- 
thropy which commends us to God. Itis not the philan- 
thropy that begins by disregarding God, and is therefore 
essentially ungodly, or that is merely an indirect form of 
selfishness, or is simply a social instinct. It certainly is 
not an ungodly philanthropy. Itis the philanthropy that 
grows out of godliness, and if we take the latter term inits 
most comprehensive sense, isincludedin it. Itis the pbi- 
lanthropy that in the godly mind is obedience to God in 
thesocial relations in which that mind is called to act. God 
himself is recognized as the author of these relations, 
and as imposing the obligations and duties connected 
therewith. His authority is there seen and felt. The 
godly man, in practicing morality toward his neighbor, 
is dealing with God quite as much as he is with that 
neighbor. The neighbor does not make the law for bis 
government, and he does not make it for himself, but 
God does make it. 

Atheistic morality,or agnostic morality, if the thing 
be at all conceivable, is very different from theistic mo- 
rality,especially when it has the Christian form, with the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe behind it, and expressing 
his will through it, and thus making it a part of his 
moral government. The latter is a law invested with 
the authority of the divine law-giver; and the former is 
an idea without such authority. Conscience feels the 
one as alaw, and does not feel the other as such. Take 
God out of the moral system of the present life, and 
hence have no God in it, and no authority in it proceed- 
ing from him, and thus destroy all the relations and all 
reference of conscience to him; and the system would 
soon pass into the state of chaos, if it did not collapse 
altogether. Atheism, as a creed, if actually reduced to 
practice, would make sad havoc with the human con- 
science as a power to assert the authority of law, and 
regulate the actions of men in their social relations. 
Conscience, without God above it, speaking to it and 
through it, if not absolutely destroyed, would certainly 
not be the conscience that enthrones God and proclaims 
his authority over men. Atheism and ethics are not 
only not genial companions, but are naturally repugnant 
to each other. The history of atheism,so far as it has 
a history at all, proves the truth of this statement. 


8. The two terms placed at the head of this article 
each taken in its proper import—cannot change places, 
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and neither can become a substitute for the other. 
Godliness, considered as the soul’s direct tribute to God, 
is not feeding the hungry, or clothing the naked, or al- 
jeviating human suffering, or telling the truth, or pay- 
ing an honest debt. Mere spirituality of affection toward 
God, taken by itself, is not the doing of these things, and 
cannot be substituted for them, as a compensation for 
the omission to do them. So, on the other hand, morality 
toward man can never be substituted for our direct duties 
toward God, or be considered asa sort of offset against de- 
linquencies and failures in respect to the latter. We can- 
not thank God for his mercies, or be patient and resigned 
under his afflictive providence, and devoutly recognize 
his hand in botb, by simply paying a just debt, or prac- 
ticing the law of kindness toward our fellow-beings, or 
by faithfully serving the people in a public office. Piety 
toward God is one thing, and morality toward man is 
another thing, and althe both are duties naturally con- 
nected, and never inconsistent, neither can take the 
place of the other, or be discharged by merely discharg- 
ing the other. 

If one’s religion consists simply in morality toward man, 
without piety toward God, then be it known to him that 
he has no religion at all that is worthy of the name. 
His moralities, whether in the form of justice or chari- 
ty, supposing them to be real, will not cancel the ac- 
count of his impiety toward God, or wipe out the guiit 
thereby incurred, even tho he should bestow all his 
goods to feed the poor. If men have moral claims upon 
him, God surely has higher claims; and these, by the 
terms of the supposition, he has disregarded, and is 
hence in this respect wholly delinquent. The fatal ob- 
jection to his religion, so-called, is that it is radically de- 
fective in relation to God. 

We see at once the fundamental fallacy of those ma- 
terialistic, atheistic, and agnostic free-thinkers, who, 
scouting the supernatural altogether, even to the doc- 
trine of a personal God, construct: what they call the 
religion of Humanity. Their gospel is the gospel of Hu- 
manity. There isnoGod init. God to them has no 
existence, and to him they pay no tribute. They ren- 
der no gratitude to him for any blessing enjoyed, never 
repent of any sin committed against him, and ask no 
favor at his hands, They think of him, if of him they 
think at all, only to discard the whole conception of 
God, and deny all relations and responsibilities to him. 
In a word, they treat the Infinite Majesty of the uni- 
verse with virtual contempt, and worship, if they wor- 
ship anything, the generalized conception of Humanity. 
All the theologies of history are delusions and shams. 


the genuine article. All this is presented to the world 
as reason’s highest and best achievement. 

What then is this Humanity which these sagacious 
free-thinkers delight to honor? They happen themselves 
to be an integral part of it; andif we take them upon 
their own showing, then this Humanity is nothing but a 
vitalized compound of gases and alkalis that somehow 
have managed to get into close proximity, and that, in 
the case of individuals, always soon manage to become 
disgusted with one another, and seek for themselves new 
quarters and new companions. It is the Humanity of 
those vulgar things called bones, muscles and nerves, 
and quite often those inconvenient things, known as 
morbid growths, ulcerations and other sundry forms of 
disease—sometimes the Humanity of a gang of pirates, 
and always the Humanity that is common to men and 
dogs, yea, commun to men and froys, snakes, and even 
insects. This glorified Humanity does not essentially 
differ from a herd of buffaloes or a nest of ants. It is 
simply organized matter that in a short time will be dis- 
organized, and then try its luck elsewhere; and whether 
the organization be that of an ant, a buffalo ora man, 
is merely a question of the quanity of matter used and 
the manner in which it is put together, which is simply 
& question of degree, and not of kind. A manis only a 
bigger ant, with a more complicated and finished mate- 
tial organization than that of the smaller ant. This Hu- 
manity when looked at historically and analytically, is, 
according to the theory of human nature preached 
by these free-thinkers, an exceedingly shabby con- 
cern. 

“The great goddess Diana,” for whom Demetrius, the 
silversmith, had such admiration, and whose glories the 
Ephesians, on one occasion, shouted for *‘about the 
8pace of two hours,” is queenly in her ‘* magnificence,” 
when compared with the goddess Humanity. There is 
not enough in this goddess to inspire a poem, or stir the 
Renius of an orator. She issimply a lump of matter 
born of what Colonel Ingersoll calls ‘* Mother 
Earth.” 

Alas! alas! for the religion of Humanity invented by 
free-thinkers as a substitute for that of the Bible, with 
& personal God in it, with a Christ in it, with a living 
soulin it, with immortality in it, and with ashining 
Heaven in it as the reward of Christian virtue! Alas! 
for the eyes that see more beauty in the former than in 
the latter. Alas! for Humanity itself if Humanity is 
and must be its onlyGod. Reader, compare the free- 
thinker’s religion of Humanity with that firmament of 
Suns and stars with which God, iv his works and his 
word, canopies human thought, and invites that thought 
to see and adore him, and then take your choice, 


THE MINISTRY. 
ITS ATTRACTIVENESS. 
BY CHARLES F, THWING, D.D. 
Il. 


IT is my purpose in this second paper to point out cer- 

tain reasons which attract young men toward the Chris- 

tian ministry. Such reasons may be found in the char- 

acter of the ministry in itself and in the character of 

the ministry as related to our time, and also in the 

character of the ministry as related to the minister. A 

further element of attractivenees might be found in the 

character of the work as it relates to the call and the will 

of God. This consideration, however, lies in a plane 

quite different from the elements just named, and I 

shall not include it in the present survey. It is reported 

that the president of one of our conspicuous colleges, 

neither himself nor his college distinguished for ortho- 
doxy, remarked that the ministry held out the highest 
prizes to young men. The meaning of the remark is 
doubtful. It may be interpreted in either a low or a 
high sense. It is possible that the author meant that 

the prize of reputation and public influence offered by 
the ministry is the highest. This is the probable inter- 
pretation. In this interpretation the remark has truth; 
it suggests by inference an important element of at- 

tractiveness in the ministry. This element is the devel- 
opment of the intellect fostered by this calling. The 
ministry invites to intellectual breadth. It urges one to 
a knowledge of all things. No other profession so 
worthily draws its strength and inspiration from every 
part of the universe. The world is its debtor. Whether 
it is indebted more to literature or to Nature may be a 
question, but it is certainly indebted much to each. It 
may be said of the ministry, as it was said by the Latin 
poet of himself: ‘‘ Nothing is foreign to it which relates 
to man.” Some of the greatest preachers of the time 
have in their early years been students of the law. They 
have testified that their legal studies contributed to 
their succe:s in the pulpit and in the pastorate. The 
law tends to narrow the intellect to the study of the 
statute and the common law, and the application of 
these two forms of jurisprudence to offenses. The pro- 
fession of medicine is simply a study of the morbid con- 
ditions of the human body and mind. But the ministry 
is a study of man as man, in body, mind and soul; in 
these elements themselves, in these elements as related 
to each other, in these elements as related to society. 

Further: the culture of the ministry tends to intellec- 
tual depth. The themes of the minister are the pro- 
foundest; they arouse the deepest thoughts. The min- 
ister touches upon the character and nature of God, 
upon the revelation of God to man, upon the possibility 
of man’s knowledge of God and upon the degree of 
man’s knowledge of God. The minister is concerned 
with the qualities of the human mind, the relation of the 
intellectual tothe emotional faculty, of the emotional 
faculty to the volitional, of the volitional in turn to 
the intellectual. The conscience, the imagination, the 
affections, every faculty of the human constitution he 
should know of, even if he donot know. His theme 
isthe moral and spiritual constitution. 

“Ifthen [writes Professor Park, in one of his published 
essays] the acme of the Creator’s glories is to be the most 
familiar of the preacher’s themes; if all human sciences 
are but ancillary to that revealed system which the minis- 
ter is to explain and enforce, if eternity and the resurrec- 
tioa, and God, and Christ, the Sovereign, the Judge, the 
Saviour, are to be the great objects on which his mind is to 
dilate, then it is. well to require of him that he be not a 
novice, buta man of greatness of spirit, of high aims and 
large compass of thought. If a vigorous intelleet be 
needed for the study of human jurisprudence, it is doubly 
requisite for the examination of that law according to 
which all our wise codes of legislation are framed; which 
is illustrated by precedents more numerous and compli- 
cated than are contained in all our juridical reports; which 
has suchrelations to man as call for a close scrutiuy into 
his nature and character; and such relations to God as de- 
mand a comprehensive view of his rectitude on the one 
hand, and his grace on the other, and of that signal inven- 
tion by which he can even honor the law by remitting its 
penalties,”’ 

A third element in the ministry rendering it attractive 
to young men, relates to its practical character. This 
reason has special force not only in itself, but also when 
united with the preceding. The ministry is a most fit- 
ting union of the practical and the theoretical. A cer- 
tain part of the minister’s work disciplines the intellec- 
tual, and another the administrative or executive tal- 
ent. In the morning of each day he is a student at his 
desk. Inthe afternoon of each day he is a man of af- 
fairs, on the street, in the shop, in the home, If in the 
morning he is a reader of the wisdom of the ages, in the 
afternoon he is a reader of living epistles. He meets 
men and associates with them under the most diverse 
and characteristic conditions. He stands by the side of 
the criminal in the jail and at the bar, and also by the 
side of the dying saint. The minister offers the conso- 
lations of the Bible and of Christian truth to those who 
mourn. He is also a participant in the joy of the wed- 
ding. The minister is the intimate associate of the 
young, and also, tho he may himself be young, he is the 
pastor and guide of those who are many years his senior. 











ing heart, a word of warning to the ambitious, to give a 
suggestion of guidance to the erring anda word of com- 
mand to those who ought to obey him. He is called 
upon to deal with men as individuals, and also in masses. 
The financial, benevolent, social and spiritual work of 
the Church is his. He visits from house to house, speak- 
ing to one person; he stands in his pulpit, speaking to 
hundreds or thousands. He is called upon literally to 
do everything. Hecloses the eyes of the dead, admin- 
isters upon estates, serves as legal guardian for children, 
officiates as a member of the school committee of the 
town, and inaugurates philanthropic measures for the 
improvement of the municipality or of the common- 
wealth. No work isto him remote, The value of this 
universal service is properly appreciated only when 
viewed in its relation to the preceding element of attrac 
tiveness. Many of the scholarly employments tend to 
withdraw their followers from the practical concerns of 
life. This is the influence of the law and of teaching. 
The tendency of mercantile business is, on the contrary, 
antagonistic to scholarly pursuits. The ministry unites 
all these varying elements. It at once tends to develop 
the intellectual and the practical in human character. 

A fourth element of attractiveness in the ministry re- 
lates to what may be called the reflex spiritual influence 
of the profession. This spiritual influence is the influ- 
ence upon the character of the minister himself, He 
thinks and writes upon the highest themes. No other 
profession has such valuable reflex influence as the 
ministry. It tends to make those following it the finest 
set of professional gentlemen. It at once gives one that 
intellectual strength which the study and practice of the 
law offers, and also all that knowledge of man which the 
study of medicine affords. It also gives that highest 
possession of divine power which qualifies, ennobles and 
makes rich the character of man. 

The public influence of the minister constitutes a 
further reason or element of attractiveness. Outside of 
his own church and pulpit, in the city or the town of 
his residence, he is aconspicuous citizen. The State is 
indebted to the clergy for their influence in promoting 
the welfare of the people. The minister supplies, it has 
been well said, a want too profound to be reached by 
mere civil enactment, too radical to be left to the care 
of philanthropists specially devoted to it. The State is 
indebted to the clergyman for his influence in the edu- 
cation of the peuple. Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton said: 
‘* Whatever | have done in my life for Africa, the seeds 
of it were sown in my heart in Wheeler Street chapel.” 
Through their preaching they are the educators of the 
people. The colleges of the higher as well as the 
schools of primary education, if not established and gov- 
erned by clergymen, have at least received a large share 
of their power from them. The State is indebted to the 
minister for his influence in promoting the political vir- 
tues, despite his constant blundering, and also in pro- 
moting Christian benevolence and tenevolence of every 
kind. The minister is above every man a philanthro- 
pist. 

A sixth and last reason or element of attractiveness 
in the ministry, to which I shall briefly allude, relates 
to the ministry as an essential element in the progress of 
Christianity in the world. Itis not to be denied, that 
Christianity would progress if the ministry were abol- 
ished; but it is certainly true that if officers are 
essential to a victorious army and leaders important in 
any undertaking, ministers are important and essential 
for the advance of the Christian religion. In his speech 
in the Girard College case, Mr. Webster asks : 

** And where was Christiaity ever received, where were 
its truths ever poured into the human heart, where did 
its waters springing up into everlasting life, ever burst 
forth except in the track of a Christian ministry? Did we 
ever hear of an instance, does history record an instance ot 
any part of the globe Christianized by lay preachers, or 
‘lay teachers’? And descending from kingdoms and em- 
pires to cities and countries, to parishes and villages, do 
we not all know, that wherever Christianity has been car- 
ried and wherever it has been taught by human agency, 
that agency wasthe agency of ministers uf the Gospel ? 
Itis all idle and a mockery to pretend that any man has 
respect for the Christian religion, who yet derides, re- 
proaches and stigmatizes all its ministers and teachers.” 
The ministry may be thus called divine, for it isa power 
ordained of God for the perpetuation of his cause in the 
earth. Itis also human, because the field of its service 
ishumanity. The alternative is on the one side a pro- 
gressive Christianity and a well-equipped clergy, and on 
the other side no progressive Christianity and no minis- 
try. 

But, despite all these elements of attractiveness, one 
may say: ‘I have nocall to the ministry, and no one 
should enter this vocation without a special call.” What 
is, I venture to ask, that call which une may worthily 
regard as an intimation that he may, or should become 
a minister? It is the testimony of some that they have 
heard as it were, the voice of God speaking to them, as 
clearly as if he spoke to them audibly, commanding 
them to become ministers. Such calls are extraordinary, 
and possibly are less usual now than formerly, I under- 
stand.that no such categorical imperatives or conspicu- 
ous facts are necessary to constitute a call. I believe 
that a young man who desires to make his life of the 
most worth, who wishes to use the years that God wives 
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He is called upon to speak a word of cheer to the despair- 


him most directly and powerfully in the service of God 
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and of humanity, who has a clear brain and a warm 
heart, may rightly consider himself as one thus called, 
Aay Christian man who believes that he can do more 
good in the minis'ry than in any other calling, should 
become a minister. Any man who believes that he can 
do more good in any other calling than the ministry, 
should not become a minister. This is the call of divine 
common sense. It is the call made by and to Christian 
character. It may be said, and some bave said, that no 
mar should enter the ministry if he can avoid it. That 
is, I infer, he should enter it ooly with a sense cf shrink- 
ing. Sotremendous are its re=ponsibilities, so delicate 
its functions, he should not consider bimself as at ai) 
qualified for it, exvept as he feels the imperative call of 
duty. But some men do not thus feel. Some men are 
not gifted with such delicate and far-reaching sentiments 
as inspire and guide others, I velieve, if a young man, 
studying himself, studyimg the conditions of his time. 
thinks that the conditions existing in himself may be 
employed to the gr atest worth in the ministry, he 
should become a minister. 
as a young ninister to young men who may think of 
becoming ministers. It it were of any worth, I would 
bear my personal testimony to the joy of the calling. 1 
would put on record my sense of the intellectual joy of 
its scholarship, of the richness of its work in the lote of 
friends, of its spiritual valuein the development of one’s 
own character, of that constant sense of the divine 
presence, which is one of the richest rewards that Goa 
gives to man. And yet these words of mine are of 
litle worth. I weuld, therefore, make bold to call as a 
witners the most spiritual preacher of our time, and 
one who will go into history as one of the great preach- 
ers. Speaking iw the year 1877 to the students in the 
Divinity S-hool of Yale College, Phillips Brooks sald: 

“I cannot help bearing witness to the juy of the life 
which you aaticipate. There is no cureer that can compare 
with it for a moment in the cich and satisfying relatiousinto 
which it brings a maa with his feliow-men, in the de+p and 
interesting insight wh‘ch it gives bim itto human nature. 
and in the chance of the best culture for his own character. 
Its delight never grows old, its iuterest never wanes, its 
stimulus is never exhaus'ed. Isis different to a wan at 
each period of his life, but if be is the minister he ought to 
be. there is no age, from tbe earliest aze, when he is his peo- 
ple’s brother, to the late day when he is like a father to the 
enildrea ow whom he looks dowu from the pulpit, io which 
the ministry bas not some fresh charm ani caance of use- 
fuiness to offer to the mano whose heart is ia it.”’ 
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In an addrees delivered lately by Mr. Mundella on the 
occasion of theopening of the Tate Free Library, S -uth 
Lambeth Road, London, that gentleman said: ‘**Tne way 
to elevate man,to keep bim in the paths of virtue. 
purity and nob lity, isto muke bim a reading man.” 
He also observed: ** When access can be had to Gold- 
smith, Tnackeray, Dickens and Scott a reader will not 
condescend to touch pitiful rubbish.” The New York 
Christian Advocate, in quoting the latter remark, says 
it may be true of the inbabitants of London, * but tne 
public hbrasies of American cities bear witness that it 
is not true of the people wno live on this side of the 
Atlantic.” 

This criticism cannot be applied to the New York 
Free Circulating Library, wmich has four branches in 
different parts of the city, with an annual circulation of 
about 150 000 books. This library, probably better than 
any stwilar institution in this coun ry, fr presents the 
liter:ry tastes of the workingmen and women—* the 
common pec ple.” And I am glad to bear tes:imony to 
the fact (which I will confess at the outset of my work 
caused me come surprise) that the poor people demand 
the best books they can ootain; they are eager to read 
standard warks on any subject in which they may be 
interested, the reason being, I suppose, that such books 
have hereto‘ore been beyond their reach. 

We rather ¢ncourage the reading of fiction, because 
we think the class of patrons we have need rest and 
amusement; but we are very strict in our chuice of nov- 
els, discarding every book cf a questionable nature, and 
never duplicating a novel unless we think it is going to 
be of permanent value. 

In fiction the book that is most called for was, in 1887, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” this year (1888), ‘Ben Hur”; 
next to that tne greatest demand is for ** Monte Cristo.” 
The circulation of complete editions and separate plays 
of Shakespeare is, however, usually as large as any work 
of fiction. Of the separate plays the ‘-Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” ** Romeo and Juliet,” and ** Richard IIL” are the 
most popufar. The works of Charles Dickens are in 
great demand, *‘ Pickwick” heading the list, while 
‘Oliver Twist” and ** David Copperfield” are great fa- 
vorites. Jules Verne’s ‘‘ Mysterious Island” and 
‘‘ Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea” come usu- 
ally next. The other novel writera mostly in demand 
are Thackeray, Scott, Mrs. Craik, Sue (** The Wander- 
ing Jew”), Charlotte Bronte, Black, Mrs. Holmes, 
Hawthorne, Samuel Lover, Ebers, Charles Reade, Wil- 
kie Collins, Marryat and Bulwer. ‘* Robert Elsmere” is 
constantly called for at the present time; but I consider 


I write as a minister, I write ‘ 








the demand unnatural and brought about principally by 
the notice the book has received in the public prints. 
** Ben Hur” is equaily pcpular and will outlast ‘* Robert 
E!smere” in the favor of our readers. 

A great many of our younger sutscribers begin with 
history, biography or travel and do not read fiction. u- 
less it be historical novels read in connection with books 
of history. Fiction, very naturally, shows the largest 
circulation tho lower in this than in any other public 
library of which we have reports, but the books selected 
ure unexceptionable and the percentage is steadily de- 
creasing. The great demand for books on Amr rican 
history so exceeds our supply that often no desirable 
bouks on that subject are to be found on the shelves. 
The most popular books under this head are Coffiu’s 
* Boys of ’76"; ** Boys of 61”; Champlin’s ** Young 
Folks History of the War for the Unun”; histories of 
the United States by Higginson, Anderson, Coffin, Bon- 
ner, Lossing and Butterworth. Bvoks about the Ameri- 
can Revolution by Abbott and Lossing. and accounts of 
tue Civil War by Swinton, Hale and Los-ing. In Eng- 
lish history the works of Miss Yonge, Abbott, Agnes 
Strickland, McCarthy and Green. Gubbon’s *‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire ’ comes next, closely ful- 
lowed by Prescott’s ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico” and ** Con- 
quest of Peru,” Masson’s ‘* History of France” and 
other special histories. 

Tne following biographies are popular in the order 
named: Abbott’s ** Captain Kidd,” ‘* Christopher Colum- 
tus,” ** Daniel Buone,” ‘* George Washington,” ** Caris- 
topher Carson,” ‘* David Crockett,” Thayer's “ From 
Log-cabin to the White House,” Headley’s *‘ Napoleon 
and his Marshall-,” Edgar’s ** Boyhood of Great Men,” 
the lives of Benjimin Franklin, Al: xander the Great, 
Paul Jones. Napoleon Bonaparte, Washington, Gartield, 
Farragut, Sir Juhn Franklin, General Grant, Peter the 
Great, Julius Cesar and Charles Dickens. 

In Religion and Philosophy there is very little read- 
ing, the few tooks that bave been provided being mainly 
historical and speculative. There is a great demand for 
vooks on political science, the majority of the books 
read being on Education and Culture; such books as 
Matthew's ‘**Secret of Success,’’ Ezgles.ion’s ** Huw to 
Educate Yourself,” Spencer’s *‘ Euucation,” Fawcett’s 
** Political Esonomy for Beginneis,” Mili’s ‘* Political 
Economy,” Youman’s ‘**Culture demanded by Modern 
Life,” Smiles’s **Self help,” Carnegie’s ‘* Triumphant 
Democrscy,” aud Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Sociology.” 

lo ,ortry the works of Longtellow, Scott, Tennysor, 
Goethe, Byron, Milton, Coke ridge, Mrs, Browning, Whit- 
tier, Schiller, Moore and Bryant, are popu'ar in the 
order named. Among the young women readers we 
cannot supply the demand for couk books and elemen- 
tary works on dumestic economy. 

In the class of essays and mircellany, the following 
boo sare the most called for: Emeison’s **R-presenta- 
tive Men,” Irviog’s ‘*Sketch book,” Car:yle’s ** Past ard 
Present,” Carlyle’s‘* Essays,” the works of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Addisoa, Macaulay, Bacon, Locke, Lowell, 
Matthew Arnold, Lamb, Frouuve, Ruskin, De Quincey 
and Emerscn. 

Younger boys will begin their reading career at the 
library by selecting the works of Trowbridge, K-llogg, 
Adums and Alger, then they will come up to Ccoper, 
Verne, Scoit, etc. Among ovher books of travel and ad 
venture may be named Hale’s ** Sturies of Adventure,” 
* Round the World witn General Grant,” Brassey’s 
** Round the World in the Yacht Sunbeam,” Mrs. Cus- 
tes’s ** Boots and Saddales,” S_anley’s ‘* Tnrough the Dark 
Continent,” and tae works of Di Cnaillu, Livingstone, 
Cummings, Coffin, Greely and Schwatka, 

One curtous fast we have notices, and that is that the 
character of the reading varies in different sections of 
the city. The largest number of readers of fiction are 
at the Ottendorfer branch on Second Avenue, wnich is 
patron.zed mostly by Germans. This shows eitner that 
Germans read more fic.1on than Amerizvans, or that Ger- 
man novels are better than English novels. At the 
Bond Street branch, where one-haif of the borrowers 
are minors, more books on history, biography and travel 
are read. At the Bruce branch, on West Forty-second 
Street, must of the readers are adul:s, and the reading 
is largely in fiction and literary miscellany. At the re- 
cently established Jackson Square brauch, where fe- 
males constitute the large majority of readers, it looks 
as if novels will be mostly calied for. In all libraries it 
will be found that females are larger readers of fiction 
than males. 

In regard to methods vf reading I should say that, 
firstof all, we must be interested in what we read, oubete- 
wise our time will be spent uselessly. We should read 
according to subject, learn to read rapidly, and master 
the art ot ** p ckimg out” of a work only the information 
we want, paying no attention to the portions of the book 
that »re of nu immediate use tv us. We should learn to 
read as reviewers read. Itis just as necessary to learn 
what to retrain from reading as to know what we should 
read, 

In the Free Library, from time to time, we publish 
bulletins of vouks ov subjects of special and immediate 
interest; as, for instance, when the late Emp.rur of 
G-raany died, and the succession changed, we wade a 
list uf nearly two buudred books in Engl sh and in Ger- 
mun relating to German history. We also have an ex- 











cellent class list of books on American history, including 
such biography, travel and fiction as specially relate to 
United States history. 

On the subject of the art of readirg I think that the 
suggestions laid dowo in Pycroft’s ** Course of English 
Reading” have not been improved upon. altho the book 
was published quite a number of years ago. Of course 
mapy of the books he reccmmenas on special cuhjcte 
have been supplanted by publications of a later date, 
and, on that account, his l1s's would not be suitable at 
the present time. 

We live in an age of enormous book production, but if 
the reader's power to discriminate keeps Pace wih this 
literary activity he need not be disccuraged at the large 
numoer of books published. Tne more ¢xverienced a 
reader becomes the more grateful he is for the large 
number of works from which he can make his choice, 
When it is remembered, too, that :carcely any pew book 
is worth reading word by word—tbat much of the infor- 
mation contained in it has not been produc: d but repro. 
duced—the difficulty of making use of our growing 
literature is not as great as, at first sight. it seems. 

A suggestion made nearly twenty years agu by Emer- 
son 1n nislecture on Books would seem to be particu- 
latly pertinent at tne present time. He said: 

“In comparing the number of good books with the 
shortness of life, mauy mix ht well be :ead by proxy, it we 
bad good proxies; and it would be weil for siocere young 
men tu borrow a hint fromthe Freuch Instit te and the 
British Assoiatiun, and, as they divide the whole body 
into sections, cach of which sits upon and reports ot cer- 
tain matters confided toit, so let each schular ass:ciate 
himself to such persons as he can rely on, in a literary 
club, 1n which each sbali undertake a sinyie work or seriks 
for which he is qualified. . . . Each shall! give us his grains 
of gold, after tue wasbing, ard every other shall theu de- 
cide whether this is a book indispensable to him also.” 

Good conversation helps greatly to keep our intellec- 
tual resources alive and active, and we stand very much 
in need of it. The remark of oid Di. Jonnsono in revard 
to certain company in his day is applicable to mary 
social gatherings in the present tim: : *‘ No, sir; we had 
talk enough, but no conversatiun; there was notning 
discussed,” 
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GERMAN NOTES. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 








THE fact has just come to lizghi* that Queen Marie 
Anwowette, of revolutionery aud gu llutine memory, 
mocked the simple-manuered d-legates of the young 
American R-public, She found Franklin and his asso- 
ciates canaille, so that the cl. v-rer and energetic Cath- 
erme JL ot Russia was writated to give vent to her de- 
preciating reflection: ** Marie Antoinette should 1emem- 
ber that he laugns best wno laugns lasi!” ; 

A portion of the press growls some wnat in the charac- 
ter of Catherine. The strikes of the mivers in West- 
phalia ana Silesia brought up a deputation of the Lbor- 
ers to the Eaiperor in Berlin, who admonis.ied them 
with unexpected brevity and threatened them with his 
military power. **He threatens best who threatens 
last,” reflect the organs of the progressive philantaro- 
pists in depreciation of the scene. 

The Conservative press brings its readers a double 
sensat on. Besides the tact of the strikes, it proclaims 
Socialism as the cause of them. Hutherto it has ignored 
the party and their principles «xcept in quoting tae con- 
temptuous epithets used against them by Bi-marck und 
Conservative speakers ot the Reichstag. In a sudien 
bour, that waich was called contempunle and impotent 
is accused of causing an upheaval which the Luadun 
Times defines a8 something which Germany has not 
seen the like of since ‘48—the greatest strik-s in the ins- 
tory of the empire. 

The Radwal press denies the charge of complicity 
with the miners. The Frankfort Gazette describes the 
Wolff telegrapuic dispatches a8 incorrect and partisan, 
and protests trat the embittermeut of the mivers mn 
Wesiphalia was due to the shooting of the soldiery upon 
the population and the miiitary oc: upation of the dist ict. 

A layman cannot hope to gt bebind the intemperaie 
contradictions to the truth of matter, nor can I pretend 
to. The only thing which a sound intuition holds 
fast, 1s perbaps the simple fact that Secialism is an 
element in the uprisings, letting the question alk ne as to 
how great orsmall it may be. The Emperor’s assum p- 
tion of its being an element speaks with a convincing 
force, wnoich party political papers are quite wanting uw. 
Monarchs do pot bovor negations by so much: as men- 
tioningthem. Nor do they so f. r acknowledge a foe a8 
to threaten him, save waen he exists, tue fact of threat- 
ening always implying fear, and fear is humiliating, 
since it conct des the possiblity ct a rivalry. 

As for tne greater violence of conduct on the part of 
the Silesian miners, it is to be attribuced perhaps to the 
grosser assciations of their life. The east is a whole 
generation behind the western proviuces of the Rhine. 
The introduction of the most sdvanced methods of in- 
dustry—for Silesian coal and iron centers are m dels 
that are visited by the evgineers and machinists of Eu- 
rope—could not be accompanied by the introwaction of 
temperanceand modern civil viutues. The population 





* Vid. Nouvetie Kevue. 
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flowed in too thickly from Poland, and changed too in- 
cessantly. The abundance of labore:is kept wages low, 
and the lowness of wages kept up an outward flowing 
current over Saxony to the west. 

The papers mention twelve hours as the time of labor 
in Silesian mines, and from fifty-five to seventy-five 
cents as the earnings per day. In the west eight hours 
make up the average working day (the miners struck 
for seven); while the wages paid vary from sixty cents 
toadollar. Nor dves my experience in Silesia accord 
altogether with the parliamentary suggestion of lower 
prices of food, muking this difference between the earn- 
ings of the two sections good. Meat and butter are 
dearer west than east. Bat the German laborer does 
not eat either butter or meat; his food consists of po- 
tatoes, bread anu coffee. Now coffee in this inland prov- 
ince is dearer than aiong the western seaboard provinces; 
and Lread in Siiesia is so ra’sed in price since the grain 
import taxes have come into effect that a Silesian pays 
weckly twenty pfennig more for bread now than former 
ly. The price per loaf remains the same in my neigh- 
borhood, but the size is diminished. Potatoes in good 
seasons are Chtap. Incase of the failure of the potato 
crop, however, the Silesian has just so much more to 

pay than his Roenish comrade, as the price of transpor- 
tation by rail is dearer than freightage by water. And 
whereas his expenses have increased, wages r<«mained 
stationary. Complaint in this region is not recent, only 

outbreaks are new. . 

The visit of the Italian King excites even the provinces 
pleasantly. Berlin, with its old Unter den Linden and 
broad new streets, offers uncommonly spacious stages for 
pompous proces-ions; and as every patriot has seen the 
capital, he pictures in mind the inimitable Prussian regi- 
ments traversing them for the parades on the Tempelho- 
fer field. Toen there is much that is inspiring and win- 
ing in the individuality of each of the two youthful and 
gitted kings. Never baveI heard heartier sentiments 
expressed tnan for their fiienaship. 

Meanwhile a lull has set in at last in respect of the anti- 
Semitic agitation. The rebuff of the Court preacher 
S écker was instantly followed by a decrease of anti- 
Jewish newspaper articles and of public meetings. 
Now the interest wtich the case retains is of an expect- 
ant nature and centers dramatically in Stécker as a sin- 
gle hero. He is not rich, and the pcsition of court 
preacher is sure and for life. The career of a political 
agitator is insecure and « xposed to catastrophes. But 
his heart is in political agitation; at least he has implied 
that it is to an enthusiastic constituency and tothe world. 
The crucial test is thus at hand, and observers of this 
strange spect:c e of a fanaticism which has now twice 
agitated Eutern Europe, watch with mixed feelings, to 
see whether this leader of it will deliver himself to his 
demon with medieval re-klessness, or whether he will 
succumb to the pressure of a private and practical pru- 
dence. He leaves himself time to decide; for his answer 
to the ultumatum of tle consistory declared in express 
terms that he would desist from agitation “ for the pres- 
ent.” The anti-Semitic movement is paralyzed, but not 
dead. 


LUBEN, SILESIA. 
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THE PARIS SALON. 
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BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 











Tuk Salon this year, undoubtedly labors under great 
dixa lvantaye; 1t is most heavily, handicapved by the great 
international pict ure show which isto be one of the chief 
attractions at tne Exbib tion in the Champs de Mais. For- 
tuoately, the two do not open simultaneously, and the 
Salon nasa start of some days; itis to be regretted that 
trose days could not have been more numerous, and that 
tbe rule o! fixiog the official opening for the first of May 
could not 10 this instance have been set aside. Theshaduw 
of its gigaptic-rival is over everything; there are even traces 
of neglixence on the part of the persons responsible for the 
selection and hanging of the pictures, and also we fear less 
amotion than uxaal among the prominent artists, as tho 
they f.t that this summer the Parisian public would have 
somuch toisterest it that the Salon would take but a 
secondary place. 

Yer iv spite of this evident and perfectly comprehensive 
feeling of jury aud exhibitors, the collection is a mag.ifi- 
cent oue, and there are among it many masterpieces. 

The one which above all others one desires to meation, which 
despite all rule and precedent, must be mentioned long be- 
fore the room (N> 16) ia which it hangs is reached, is Dag- 
nan Bouveret’s ‘** Beeton Pardon.” Albert Wolff, the great 
art critic, unhesitatingly declares it to be one of the finest 
things which has ap; eared tor twenty years, and, in con- 
Sequence, the masterpiece of this year. If rewards go by 
merit, it should certaialy bave the medal of honor. On the 
&ross behind an old stone church are grorvped some Bre- 
tonne peasant women; the moment chosen is an interval 
between the services, intervals which are spent in the reci- 
tation of the rosary,or, asin this instance, reaning aloud 
from some religious book. Tbe ove who reads is in the cen- 
ter, and the others, seated around, are listening with their 


a souls. The head of the young woman to the right of 
pee! meee is a marvel of ideal beauty and modesty. Not 
er 


ail of the picture is trivial or could be missed—even 


of whose face nothing shows save thetip of one ear. Mon- 
sieur Dagnan-Bouveret’s art as shown in the * Breton Par- 
don,” is a great art and an honest art, free from all trick- 
ery. To the penetrating emotion of the subject is added 
all the strength of modern technique, all the refinements of 
execution; to exquisite sentiment and beautiful color, irre- 
proachable drawing. 

In the salon carré, or ‘‘ square room,” which adjoins the 
vestibule, and by reason of its position is the desired 
above all others, the most noticeable picture is Carolus 
Duran’s * Triumpb of Bacchus,”’ a distinctly disappointing 
picture and not such as one would have expected from the 
master’s hand. It wasto be imagined that with such a 
subject he would at Jeast have shown the daring and origi- 
nal side of his talent; on the contrary he shows himself 
timid and hesitating, reasoning between the souvenirs of 
traditioual mythology and the desire to quit them. What 
the artist has endeavored to represent is a procession of 
Bacchus and the Menades brought. up by old Silenus and 
bis satyrs, and might have been enlivened by some touches 
of refinement and poetic fancy. As it stands it is simply 
an orgy on canvas; the color is loud, thu 1n parts it snows 
evideuce of the skill which could not quite forsake the 
brush of the finest living portrait painter; the grouping of 
the figures is clever, tho we look in vain among thew 
for some traces of Hellenic beauty—what beauty there is 
either of form or face suggests the model, nothing more. 
Opposite the ** Bacchus,” is a large picture by Theobald 
Chartran, which is destined to decorate the staircase of the 
new Sorbonne. The sutject is an incident of the siege of 
Metz in 1553—Ambroise Paré, the celerated surgeon is put- 
ting into practice his new method of treating wounds, and 
is busy tying the severed arteries of an unfortunate wretch 
whose leg bas just been amputated. Itis a little grisly 
and suggestive of the ‘* theater,” but none the less interest- 
ing and well executed. 

Benjamin Constant’s ‘‘ The Day of the Funeral” is an- 
other of the Eastern subjects which this artist delights in, 
and, as is usual with him, execntion counts foreverything. 
The body of an Kthiopian functionary is laid, fully dressed, 
ona marble floor, awaiting burial; some women of the 
harem sit in a line against the wall, keeping a drear, im- 
passive watch. One only among them appears to feel gen- 
uine sorrow. Sne has drawn a little nearer the dead man, 
and is gazing at the upturned face with searching interest. 
An admirable effect has been obtained by tne opening of 
two graceful Moorish windows, through which one sees the 
sky. green foliage stirring in the sunfilled air, and a sug- 
gestion of life and happiness outside contrasting stiongly 
with the gloom and steru reality of the death-chamber. 

M. Bonnat’s “Idyll” is an unfortunate picture. The 
painter of ** Job” aod the “Crucifixion” has taught us to 
expect better things from him than this idyl!, which is 
enythiog but idyilic. Two nude figures, asunburnt lad 
and a young shepherdess, ure apparently about to dance in 
the shadow of some dark-b.own rocks, ‘he feet of the 
youth are little more than 1ubbed in, and the whole jic- 
ture is displeasing and defective. In M Bonnat’s second 
picture, “* Portrait of Dr. B,” we are able to admire his 
usual strength and characteristic style. 

One of the things of the Exhibition is Roll's “Bull,” a mag- 
nificent brute, led by a smail and wofuily thin boy, who 
ought to be frightened at his great charge, but is not, and 
pulls away manfully at the rope attached tothe animal. But. 
a second picture by this artist, entitled ‘‘Summer,” is an 
absolute gem. Twogirls, in lightly-colored draperies, are in 
the long grass of a rich meadow; one, dressed wholly ia 
white, is standing, while her companion, lying on the 
ground, is playing with a shagzy doy; in the background a 
boy wades toward them throuzh the bigh growth of herb- 
age; the grass is of the most exquisitely tender tone; the 
tizgures detach themselves from it solidly, yet without hard- 
ness of outline. This remarkable picture is absolutely fuil of 
sun and air; the warm atmosphere of summer surrounds 
the figures as well as the landscape, and all the scene is 
flooded with the gol-Jen light of noo: day. 

To the ten exhibits seut for Alexiuder Cabanel, not by 
him, a sad interest is attached; they are the last works of 
his hand; death surprised him befure he had even termi- 
nate i one of the porcraits, a lady in white. Fortuuately the 
picture, which is singularly happy in composition, was so 
near fivisbed that the fe» remai ing touches would have 
added but little to its beauty or value. 

‘A Barricade in 1830,’ by George Cain, is one of the best 
examples of military or bistoric art in this year’s Salon: 
overturned vehicles and paving stones torn up have formed 
a hastily raised barricade, which is defeuded by a few des- 
perate meu against the cavalry which is almost on them; 
an elderly man with gray bair aod beard lies gasping out 
his last breath, while a young woman, perhaps h‘s daugh- 
ter, beuds over him in utter distress; close by is the 
strougly drawn figure of a workman in Jeatner apron and 
cap, grasping a musket, and beckoaing to the invisible 
crowd behind ,to press forward and avenge their comrade. 
This figure is the finest in the group. and is full of tife and 
energy. The picture is not one to be’passed by at any time, 
and in this year of revolutionary anniversaries is sure to 
attract much not'ce. 

Another artist who has striven after contemporary inter- 
est is Jean Béraud; he has brought together the entire ht- 
erary and administrative staff of the chief French political 
newspaper, the Journac des Debats. The idea is a hittle 
fan astic, the more so that Monsieur Béraud, to avoid stiff- 
ness, asks the public to believe that all these gentlemen 
bave met together. not to st for their portraits, but 
through some amiable social accident. The difficuit task 
of grouping has been gt though successfally,and the ex- 
ecutiou in some in-tauces is more tran admirable; the por- 
trait of John Lemoine is esp cially clever. 

Jan Van Beers’s little portroit of Henri Rochefort is a 
good specimen of ttis best abused and best frequented 
actist’s finer work; the pose of the head, the defiant cur! of 

the famous tuft of white hair are most lifelike; in fact, 
it is the famons pugilistic editor in very truth. 





the movement in the back of the woman in the middle and 


of Bishop Andrien,” by H. D. Berteaux. This prelate, 
whom the Bretons regarded as a traitor to the Church and 
Royal cause, was stopped on the road to Brest by a body 
of armed peasavts and forced to alight and attire himself 
in full canonicals, after which he was ‘shot in the presence 
of the other passengers. The subject is a dramatic one, 
and has been dealt with perhaps a little too theatrically. 
An 0.d-fasbioned lantern throws a livid glare on the bishop, 
whose attitude is not well conceived, and the general color- 
ing 1s a little too brilliant; there is a suggestion of trickery 
about the picture and a desire to be noticed at any price. 
‘“‘A Hero,” by Paul Bontiyny, is a work of strong 
merit. As the Germans were entering Fpinal, a workman— 
deaf to the entreaties of his more prudent friends, left his 
home determined to strike one blow for his country; from 
the center of the vill»ge street he fired at the advancing 
column, killing two Gc rmans before be himself fell, pierced 
by adozen bullets. In Monsieur Bontigny’s picture we 
see the man taking aim, while his wife crouches on the 
steps of ube house, her hands raisel convulsively to her head, 
There is much power in the work, the details carefully 
worked out, and the color g.04; the great fault the artist 
bas committed is the not showiug the hero’s face, which 
would surely have been more interesting than the soles of 
his boots and the back of his waistcoat. 

Jules Breton contributes two portraits only this year, 
both interesting and pleasing. One is a portrait of his 
daughter Madame Dermont Breton, who is also an artist 
of considerable talent. She is represented in the Salon by 
a fine picture, entitled ‘‘ The Goodman’s at Sea.” Before 
the fire, which by its light illumines the group, sits the 
fisherman’s wife, her child on her knee. The sentiment 
expressed on this woman’s face is tender and beautiful; 
there are neither tears nor vulgar contortions of grief, but 
a vague melancholy aad fear of the uaknown. 

Bouguereau, in his ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche” is as usual 
pretty and sweet, perbaps a little prettier and a little 
weaker; his treatment of mythological subjects is as an- 
fleshly as Carolus Duran’sis fleshly. The figures are grace- 
ful with softly rounded limbs and delicate flesh; but we are 
already familiar with every line of those pretty limbs and 
gray tone of that dainty flesh, and we feel impressed as 
we look at them only by their absolute unreality, knowing 
them to be neither of Heaven norearth. Purity in artis 
good, but purity alone, devoid of strength and passion be- 
comes tiresome. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 








Sanitary. 


THE CARE OF THE INSANE. 
I. 


No one who studies the stati-tics of social life can fail to 
be impressed with the urgent need there is for the careful 
collection aod analssis of all facts relating to the depeudent 
and penal classes. So far as the insane are concerned, the 
one great fact that first appears is, that this class is largely 
made up from the pauper element and results from 
the errors and wisbaps of social life. Whileitistrueina 
sense that none are exempt from maladies of the mind, yet 
the great fact is that asylums were first thougbt of asa 
part of the alms system of relief. A very large -propor.ion 
of those in asylums come from the deyraded and the 
pauper classes. 

Nor 1s it less apparent that mental disease is very largely 
the result of physical impairment or of disobedience to the 
laws of health on the part of the person or his ancestry. It 
is really to the sphere of the preventive art known as hygi- 
ene that we are to look for the diminution of this growing 
evil. Experience is also constautly confirming the view 
that it is chiefly through hygieoic methods that we are to 
seck the improvement or the recovery cf those whose men- 
tal condition has become abnormal. Siuce the proportion 
of the insane is really on the increase, it well behooves us 
to study the relation of social and civic conditious thereto. 
In addition to this, we nerd very carefuily to consider all 
problems relating to the management of the insane and 
that of the iustirution to which they are sent either for 
treatment or safe keeping. 

In order to do this we need to familiarize ourselves with 
the condition and mapazement io other countries as well 
as our own, and by the study of changes and their results 
seek to improve still further our own system of care. In 
recent years no greater service has been done in this direc- 
tion than that by W. P. Letcaworth, the well-known phi- 
lanthropist, whois President of tne State Board ot Cuari- 
ties for tae State of New York. From early middle life to 
old age he has devoted himself not only to study but to 
practical work in various departments of charity, and in his 
knowledge of pauperism and oi lunacy 1s not excelled by 
any autoority io the country. Tothe immense/amount of 
valuapvle matter he has from time to time furnished to Con- 
ferences of Charity and‘Correction, to State Boards of Cbari- 
ty and to Local Boards and Lastitutions in our own county 
be has recently added an elegant octavo on ‘** Tne Insane of 
Foreizn Cuuntries.”” As it embodies an outline of the 
progress of the years and ind:cates improvements et to be 
made or more fully carried out in our own country, we 
shall freely advert to someof its valued and varied con- 
tents, 

N> such thorough descriptions and details as to foreign in- 
stitutions have ever been brougbt before American readers. 
The writer of this article, who had occasion to visit a few 
of these institutions and to confer with Dr. Mitchell, of Ed- 
ioburgh, and others having oversight of luaacy, finds that 
be has here emb wied even more than any o:divary observ- 
er can expect to secure by actual visitation. The chief In- 
stitutions of England, Scotlanu, [reland, France, B-iginm, 
Swi'zerland, Prussia, Norway, Sweden and Denmark are 
passed uader expert review and many most valuable facts 
as totreatment and management recorded. We have not 
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the closing pages as to Morningside afford a good example; 
but select here and there passages and remarks which may 
well be considered by those who are interested in improv- 
ing the present status of our American Institutions. 

After describing some of the crude and inhuman methods 
of treatment in early use, he says: 


* Perhaps some of the means employed in the early history of 
curative treatment do notseem more ridiculous to us than some 
of the remedies that we employ will, in after time, appear to our 
successors. It would, therefore, seem the part of wisdom to be 
not over-confident in our present methods of treatment, but to 
look, with careful inquiry, to new sources of relicf that promise 
good results.” 


We have very prominently set forth in a comparison of 
the various institutions, the value of separation of the 
different varieties of derangement. To calla person insane 
1s about as definite as to say he has a pain or afever. The 
varieties are so numerous that there cannot be uniform 
modes of treatment. We have not ceased to hearin Amer- 
ican asylums about the value of keeping the acute and 
chronic cases in one institution, or the possibility of suffi- 
cient classification and treatment of ail in one and the 
same institution, One cannot compare the different for- 
eign institutions without recognizing that, first of all, 
there are two great ideas, viz., that of a hospital and that 
of an asylum. In its relation to recent cases the so-called 
asylum is purely a hospital for the treatment of mental 
disease, while in a far larger class it isa place for deten- 
tion, occupation, amusement, and all that will alleviate 
and improve the condition of an unfortunate class. 

One cannot read of the Coterham Metropolitan Asylum 
for the Chronic Insane or of the Barony Parochial Asylum, 
Woodilee, with a very iarge proportion of acute suicidal 
and dangerous cases, without believing that the division is 
wise. Still further is it illustrated in the practically sep- 
arated Myreside Cottage of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum, 
or the picturesque retreat known as Craig House, where 
violent patients are not received, where there are no locks 
or keys, or bars and bolts, no gratings on the outside, or 
shutters on the inside, and no other restriction of personal 
freedom, except the watchfulness of numerous attendants. 
There is yet to come a very much greater division, not only 
in the locality of the varied forms of mental disease, but 
in the details of treatment and management applied to 
each. 





Science. 


THE behavior of the flowers of Cassia Marilandiea 
is furnishing an interesting study to botanists. It would 
appear that the pollenis so completely incased by theanther- 
sacs, as to be seldom if ever liberated except by the aid of 
bees, who draw it from some of the anthers, while stand- 
ing on the others. The pollen seems never to be released 
from the anthers used as a plattorm. Careful guarding 
of the flowers from insects results in complete barrenness. 
It is clear that insects aid in the fertilization; but this fer- 
tilization is by means of the flower’s own pollen. It is not 
cross-fertilization that the insect accomplishes, and yet 
this is the supposed work given to the insect to do. Why 
could not the flower be permitted to fertilize itself, instead 
of having to accept the services of an insect to doits own 
work? The author believes that cross-fertilization is of 
no material benefit to the race of plants. Self-fertilized 
plants are as healthy and the races as strong as the cross- 
fertilized; and while the facts of cross-fertilization are 
omitted, he contends that the reasons generally given have 
only tended to obscure the mystery surrounding it. 





..«»Professor Rowland’s new photographic map of the 
Solar Spectrum is a wonderful thing, far in advance of that 
which he published in 1886, remarkable as that was. The 
ten plates of the new map cover the whole spectrum from 
the extreme ultra violet extremity (in wave length 3,000), 
down to B near the red extremity. One more plate is still 
wanted to carry the map down to the visible end of the 
spectrum at A, and it is probable that ultimately the want 
will be supplied, tho itis a matter of much difficulty to 
find asensitive film which will work well in that part of the 
spectrum. With the exception of one or two of the plates, 
which falla little below the high standard of the rest, the 
map leaves nothing to be desired in accuracy, clearness and 
general beauty of execution. It shows everything that the 
eye can see with any ordinary instrument, and for purposes 
of reference entirely supersedes all the maps that have 
hitherto been in use. 


.... With reference to the bright spot which Terby re- 
ported as visible on Saturn’s ring last March, the general 
impression of astronomers evidently is that he was misled 
by a subjective effect of contrast between the ring itself 
and the black shadow. No other observers of much 
weight have been able to see anything like what he de- 
scribes; but he himself holds out stoutly for the accuracy 
of his observation. Hesays that what he saw was not a 
narrow stripe next the shadow which contrast would ac- 
count for, but a much larger and more definite patch, 
which he himself has not seen since his observations of 
March 6th and 12th. 


.... There is a peculiar, elastic motion in the keel of the 
flower in most species of the Indigo family, and which has 
been cited in cannection with arrangements for cross-fer- 
tilization by distinguished European authors. An essay in 
the “ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia” contends that from observation on Indigo- 
feru Dosua the motion can have no influence on the fertil- 
ization of the flower one way or the other, and that the 
plant itself is generally self-fertilized. 


.... Mr. Burnham at the Lick Observatory has relapsed 
into his old habit of discovering close double stars, and 
this time he is likely to have his discoveries to himself, 
because there are very few instruments in the world that 








can show the doubles he is now picking up. One of the 
most remarkable of these is a Urse Majoris, the brighter of 
the two pointers, which is found to have a little companion 
of the eleventh magnitude within about a second of arc. 


.... The greatest known depths of the various oceans are 
thus given by Dr. Supan (Petermann’s Mitteilungen, I11, 
1889); 

North Pacific Ocean 44°—55’ N. Lat. 152°—26’ E. Long. 8,513 meters 


South ” “ 24°—87'S. ** 175° ~ * ee * 
North Atlantic’ 19°—39N. “ 66°—-20°W. “ 8341 “* 
South * ° o—1l’/Ss. “* 18°—15’ W. ** 7,870 “ 
Indian - 9°-—18’S. “* 105°—28’E. “ 5,862 “ 








Personalities. 


THE history which is current, especially in the more 
Ultramontane journals, of the famous Franciscan preacher, 
Father Agostino, is romantic enough even for an ecclesi- 
astic with such a stir and hum about him wherever he may 
happen to be. It is reiterated that some twenty years ago, 
when only a young and excitable layman, of good family 
and fond of society, he became enamoured of a young girl, 
and the course of true love, as usual, not running smooth, 
in a fit of burning and headstrong passion, the impetuous 
Agostino cut the knot and ran away with his idol to Switz- 
erland. The rash pair were rudely aroused from love’s 
young dream by the appearance of an altogether matter-ot- 
fact personage, the brother of the young lady. Agostino, 
it appears, could also play the swordsman, and in the en- 
counter which followed, the girl’s brother féll, pierced to 
the heart by the band of her lover'—a situation worthy of 
an opera. What became of the young lady is not told; but 
Agostino, overcome with terror and remorse, seems to have 
fled toa Franciscan monastery, and there sought pardon 
and expiation for his crimes by twenty years of devotion, 
rigid seclusinn and severe penance. Little by little his ora- 
torical gifts forced him intw fame. We have called this ro- 
mance one worthy of an opera-libretto; and it is, in fact, 
closely like the plot of Verdi’s tragic ‘‘ Power of Destiny.” 





....In a popular comedy, recently played in this city, an 
impressive individual in the action proved to be not an 
incognito diplomat, but a determined photographer in 
disguise—with alleged commissions from the Emperor of 
Brazil. A true story is told about a photographer in real 
life, employed by that sovereign. The late centenarian, 
M. Chevreul, altho one of the patrons of photography, 
refused, during the greater part of his long life to have 
his picture taken. Not until 1883, when in his. ninety- 
seventh year, did he overcome this antipathy. It hap- 
peued, as he wrote a friend, in the following manner: 

“T entered the carriage to go to the Institute, when a gentle- 
man in the politest manner possible addressed me: ‘ Monsieur 
Chevreul, youcando me the greatest service.’ I replied 
that Iwas in a great hurry, but he persisted and begged 
permission to accompany mein my carriage. I acceded to his 
request. He had scarcely taken his piace at my side, however, 
when he said: ‘ Monsieur Chevreul, you can be my fortune or 
my ruin. I am a photographer.’ I trembled, but he added: 
*The Emperor of Brazil (you know Dom Pedro, who is a true 
savant and who decorated me with the Urder of the Rose) 
wishes to have your photograph, and if I succeed in obtaining 
your permission, my future is assured.’ I could not resist him, 
and in the name of Dom Pedro accompanied the photographer 
to his studio.” 


....A Washington correspondent of a Cleveland paper 
says with truth that there are many hundreds of women 
in the departments in Washington whose lives have been 
full of sorrow and affliction, in consequence, in most cases, 
of the War. It will bea longtime yet before the scars of 
that awful struggle shall have disappeared from human 
sight and feeling. “I will mention merely as a fact of per- 
sona! interest that among those who have for many years 
been in Government employment here are the widow of the 
Confederate General Pickett, who led the famous charge 
on Cemetery Ridge, at Gettysburg, and a daughter of Jack- 
son, landlord of the hotel at Alexandria, who shot Colonel 
Ellsworth, and was himself immediately thrust through 
and killed by the avenging bayonet or Private Brownell. 
The latter is a well-known traveling examiner of the Pen- 
sion Bureau. Both these ladies—the widow of General 
Pickett and the daughter of Jackson—were appointed to 
department positions by a Republican Administration.” 


....Mr. George Bancroft, more venerable looking than 
ever, until a few months ago used to go out on horseback 
nearly every day, and he walked the streets with a brisk 
step in all kinds of weather. But he seldom goes out this 
spring andwhen he does it is on the arm of his valet. The old 
gentleman was just emerging from Lafayette Park one day 
late in last month when ex-Secretary Bayard espied him 
and stepped up to greet him. The two bookworms fairly 
hugged each other and exchanged ierms of endearment that 
seemed to be culled from the vocabulary of sweethearts, 
But even in an outburst of his affection the old historian 
is a great stickler for the proprieties. He had both gloves 
on, and insisted upon taking the right one off before shak- 
ing hands. Mr. Bayard protested that it was not necessary 
to remove it, but Mr. Bancroft bowed and bowed and 
would not hear of any such omission; after which cere- 
mony the two, arm in arm, went walking along H Street, 
the careful valet walking close behind; an interesting street 
picture. 


....A recently circulated item stated that ‘the trustees 
of Sacramento, Cal., have given a burial plot in the city 
cemetery for the body of Col. William S. Hamilton, son of 
Alexander Hamilton. The Colonel served in the Mexican 
War and was a California pioneer. Gen. Schuyler Hamil- 
ton, of New York, will furnish a fine monument.”’ Com- 


menting on this, General Schuyler Hamilton says that Col. 
William S. Hamilton did not serve in the Mexican War. 
He was distinguished in the Sacs and Fox or Black Hawk 














War; particularly at the battle of the Bad Axe under Gen- 
eral Atkinson. General Hamilton does not propose “to 
furnish a fine monument.” First, he could not afford to do 
so. Second, he would not think of depriving his kinsfolk 
of the pleasure of contributing their share to a simple mon- 
ument to mark the resting-place of the ashes of a public- 
spirited and distinguished member of their family, a pio- 
neer of the States of Wisconsin and California. 


....M. Henri Rochefort, Jr., who recently killed himself 
in Algeria, was only twenty-nine years old, but had passed 
a most adventurous life. He had been with Olivier Pain in 
the Soudan and with M. de Brazza on the Congo. He had 
also traveled much in South America. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that he had found time to lead the existence of 
a Parisian homme du cercle in every sense of the word, 
during many a season. He had fine talents, of which, 
however, he made little profit. 








Pebbles. 


CHOLMONDELEY (sighing): ‘“‘I wish I were a rumor.” 


** Wherefore ?” asked Reginald. ‘That I might gain cur- 
rency,”’ replied the wretch.—Life. 


.... The tenor in a fashionable church choir found to his 
horror that his voice all at once became unpleasantly thick, 
He strained it, but without any good effect.—New York 
Tribune, 


----A ravipg maniac recently escaped from a’ Pennsy]l- 
vania mad-house and wandered over into New Jersey. He 
was nominated for Congress before he could be recap- 
tured.—Life. 


...“‘It must be awfully nice to own a yacht,” said Mrs, 
Knowlittle. ‘* You can go to Europe then without having 
to pay the enormous prices these transatlantic lines ask.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Sunday-school teacher: ‘“‘ We are told here that the 
prophet rent his clothes. Why did he dothat?”’ Tommy 
Spaulding: ‘‘ P’raps he couldn’t afford to buy ’em.”— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


.... It is estimated that some women carry forty or fifty 
miles of hair about on their heads. Forty or fifty miles 
without a switchis a good long distance for an ’air line.— 
Lawrence American. 


.... The nuisance of the hotel was in the parlor warbling 
“Oh, would I were a bird.” ‘ Well, here’s a beginning 
for you,”’ said the landiord. And he handed him his bill 
—Fort Plain Free Press, 


....They have engaged a base-ball player to lead the 
choir in a Chicago church. He will probably give the right 
pitch, sing either first or second base, understand his score, 
and not be put out by any run which the soprano may see 
fit to make.—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


.... Blind man (to tailor): ‘I am looking for something 
for a suit.” Tailor: “Yes, sir. What color would you 
prefer?’ ‘Well, I should say blind-man’s buff would be as 
appropriate as anything,— Boston Herald.” 


....While the Indian delegation was loafing around 
Washington, the President said to Old-Man-Afread-of-the- 
Rheumatiz: ‘‘Why does the great chief have eleven wives?” 
And the grim old warrior answered the great father stern- 
ly: ‘To keep his wig-warm.’’— Burdette. 


...."* Let us not waste our time,” yelled the temperance 
lectufer. *‘ Let us not waste our time in dealing with the 
small saloons and grog-shops. Let us go to the fountain- 
head. Let us go to the brewery, my friends.’ “ All right,” 
cbimed an old soaker from aback seat. ‘‘ I’m with you.” 
—America. 


.... Artist: ‘‘Here is a very suitable picture, Mr. Gibbs. 
It represents the Rev. Mr. Goss, the missionary, in the cen- 
ter of a group of cannibals.”” Dea. Gibbs: ‘I see the canni- 
bals, Mr. Turps, but where.is the missionary ?” Artist: 
“ Didn’t I just tell you he wasin the center of the cauni- 
bals?”—Terre Haute Express. 


....First Boomer: * You fellows have no git up about 
you at all. Why don’t you have photographs of your town 
taken, like we did?’ Are you ashamed of it?’ Rival 
Boomer: *‘ Naw, that ain’t the reason at all. I want you 
to understand, young fellah, that our town don’t stand still 
long enough to be photographed.’’—Terre Haute Express. 


...-A little girl in Plainfield was very thoughtfu) on the 
way home from morning service on a recent Sunday. The 
last hymn had been “‘ Even me, even me.” Finally she ask- 
ed her mother, who was holding her hand: ‘‘ Mamma, did 
Adam write that hymn ?”’ ‘ Why no, my child,’ said her 
mamma; ‘“ why do you ask that ?’”’ ‘‘ Because it says ‘,Eve 
and me.’’’—Exchange. 


....Judge Burrows entered the Kicker office the other 
day in his usual quiet and dignified manner and laid three 
cucumbers on our table and withdrew. They are of his 
own raising, and of superior breed and finish. We thank 
the Judge from the bottom of our heart. Such things prove 
to the editor that he is not forgotten. We shall publish a 
two column sketch of the Judge next week.—Arizona 
Kicker. 


....Parson: “You are a total abstainer, I believe, Mr. 
Flint.” Farmer Skinflint: “ Yes, sir, I be. I never tasted 
liquor but once, and that was to the county fair twenty- 
three years ago. Hez Hawbuck treated me three times 
that day, and I got jest dizzy enough to let some scamp 
pass a lead nickel on me. When | found that out, I says to 
myself, ‘You’ve had enough,’ an’ I ain’t teched a drop 
sence, nor I ain’t a-going ter !’”"—The Epoch. 
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Ucws of the Week. 


THE CONEMAUGH DISASTER. 


Ir was not until Wednesday that the work of clearivg 
away the ruins was systematically undertaken. The 
money contributed so generously throughout the country 
was applied first of all to this work. Many people were 
attracted to the scene of the disaster by curiosity, and 
there were many idlers who, by their presence, impeded the 
work. It became necessary to post the folluwing notice: 

* Notice—During the day men who have been idle Lave been 
begxed to aid us in clearing the town and many have not refused 
to work. We are now so organized that employment can be 
found for every man who wants to work, and men offered work 
who refuse to take the same and who are able to work must 
leave Johnstown for the present. We cannot afford to teed men 
who will not work. All work will be paid for. Strangers and 
idlers who refuse to work will be ejected from Johnstown. 

“ By order of Citizens’ Committee.” 
Fire and dynamite were used to clear away the wreck, and 
the bustle of activity, even amid such horrible surround- 
ings, was a relief to the grief-stricken survivors, The 
morgues and hospitals and orphan homes were crowded 
with the dead, tbe injured and the fatheriess; and the so- 
cie ies and committees in charge of these places endeav- 
ored to carry out their work in a systematic and effective 
manner. The tents of the Red Cross were set up on the 
hillside looking upon the city, and the nurses and physi 
cians went from bouse to house looking for distress. In 
the Red Cross camp is one large hospital-tent capable of 
accommodating forty persons, four small tents for twenty 
persons and four still smaller for ten each. They have a 
quarter-master, a kitchen and plenty of stores. The or- 
phans of the flood are being looked after by the Pennsyl- 
yapia Children’s Aid Society, which has transferred its 
peadquarters for the time being from Philadeiphia to 
Johnstown. It has an office in a little cottage just above 
the water-line in the upper part of the city. In most cases 
the ch ldren are those with relatives or friends in or near 
John:town, and the Society’s work has been to identify 
them and restore them to their friends. There are many, 
however, who are without kindred or friends. Different 
asylums and homes throughout the country have offered 
to take in these. Dr. Morgan Dix, on behalf of the Leake 
and Watts Orphan Home in New York, telegraphed an 
offer to care ior seventy-five orphans. Pittsburg is proving 
itself generous in this as in all other matters relating to 
the flood, and other places all over the country have sent 
offers of homes for the homeless. Superiavendent Pierson, 
of the Indianapolis Natural Gas Company, has asked for 
two; Cleveland wants some; Altoona would Jike a few; 
Apollo, Penn., has vacancies the orphans can fill, and 
scores of o-her small p!aces are senoing in similar offers 
and requests. Up to Monday nearly 4,000 bodies had been 
recovered trom the flood and ruins and buried, most of 
them without the formality of a funeral. Even as late as 
Sunday a large number of bodies were taken from Stony 
Creek, where they had been left by the back-wash. Near 
the pontoon bridge erected on Saturday by the Government 
encineers, four corpses were found withio an hour. They 
were ludged i 1 some rubbi-h which had caught on a sunken 
tree. It is impossible to tell how long it will be before the 
rivers or the town are thoroughly cleared. There seems to 
be no reason, however, for changing tbe estimates of loss 
of life Ort the 30,v00 inhabitants, over 20,000 have regis- 
tered their names among the saved. Many peuple left town 
before the plan of registry was adopted. Many more will 
never add their namesto the list; and the number of these 
who continue to rezister each day indicates that there are 
many more names to cyme in. These are some of the 
areumeuts of those who maintain that the loss of life 
will not exceed 6000. Nearly every ove has ceased to 
place the outside fi:ures above 9,000 or 10,000. 
The sanitary question is a serious one. The pbysi- 


cianys say that there is no great degreeof sickness 
among the people. Disinfectants are used with a lavish 
hand, several carloa%s of waterial haying arrived. It is 
now evideut that it will be many days betore the gorg? is 
blasted away. Tne dynamite makes little progress against 
the compact mass, and there seems to be little doubt that 
it was a mistake to quench the fires there. The drift might 
have been crewated; nut when this plan was proj os ‘d the 
people were intensely indignant and protested against the 
burvivg of their dead with the wreckage. It has been 
found that many thonsand feet of wire were carried down 
from the Gautier Wire Works and lodged in the drift. 
Tois became eutanyled with the piles of wreckage and has 
assisted in making the blasting less effective. When the 
charges are exploded a mass of water and rubbish is thrown 
high ioto the air; but whea the dark fragments of wood 
and the shower of water have rained down again, it is seen 
that no p-reeptible part of the gore has been cleared. The 
next few days will decide whether this work is to go on or 
some other plan of action must be adopted. It is said that 
three millions of dollars will be required to clear the 
Wreckage trom Johnstown and its vicinity. This is the 
estimate of the enuineers, who have gone over the ground 
Carefully: $1,000 000 will be necessary to remove the gorge 
at the Pennsyivania Railroad vieduct. The plan con- 
templated is to restore the town to its foundation stones; 
to bura ali the débris where possible; put the streets in 
fair condition; clean out all cellars, and, in fact, leave 
nothing tor the people to do but to build their houses. On 
the south side of the town, where the wreckage is heaviest 
ani toe thoroughfares impassable, it is proposed to 
apply the torch, rather than to waste time in pull- 
ing wreckaye and houses dowa with ropes aud horses. 
It is understood, that the Coroner’s Jury, as a resultof cheir 
‘aquest, declare the Executive Committee of the South 
Fork F'shing Club gui.ty of gross, if not criminal negli- 
fence. The members of the club contributed $3.000 last 
Week to the relief of the snfferers. The eatire country has 
arisen in its xenerosity to relieve the devastated communi- 





ty. The contribations are not confined to the people of this 


country. England, Ireland and Canada all contain their 
generous contributors. The most comprehensive estimate 
we have seen of the sums raised during the first week, is 
the following from the New York Sunof Sunday, which 
does not include the sums contributed by the churches 
throughout the land on that day. 

““An approximate estimate of the contributions of money to 
the relief fund wili be found below. It consists of such amounts 
as have been publicly acknowledged, .ews of which has been re- 
ceived here. The total is $2,630,000. No doubt there have been 
hundreds of otber contributions, enough to raise the total to 
nearer three millions: 


Philadelphia...... ceria $680,000  Baltimore..... ......... $30,000 
/  f R CE | ME cknccensaas ryeves 15,000 
PRRs  cvcsscas ses $00,000 Bethlehem.............. 15,000 
PR kc dticeccacsens 710.000 New Haven............. 13,000 
iil <nnmahicke soaeen 100,000 Lancaster............... 18,90 
Harrisburg........ ....« 10,000 Kansas City............. 12.000 
WEEIOOR.... 2. 5 cicve GED TORR cec ccc scccesesss 12,690 
| a aa GMO Soramton........ .....2.. 11,000 
Bs I ced otic dices cove GRD Me oo Be itiess 11,000 
San Francisco... ...... 87,000 Lonisville................ 10,000 
Pennsylvania R. R..... * 2) eee 10,000 
Cleveland.. ........... %8,000 New Hampshire Legis.. 10,000 
Connecticut Legis.... 25,000 Reading Railroad....... 10,000 
Columbus, O........... 23,000 ~=—és Ee, Penn.............:. 10,000 
CI ose cccseccecs 26,000 Brewers’ Nat. Assoc.... 10,000 
Providence............. 20,000 Miscellaneous.......... 260,000 
eer 17,C00 -__— 

MG soc< + cencuteecatenssimsacaemiaderneianenienasad $2,630,000" 


INCIDENTS OF THE FLOOD. 


A number of different stories have been printed about 
the man who rode dewn the Conemaugh Valley and 
warned the people to fly to the hills. Enyineer Parke is 
said to have been this so-called Paul Revere. He escaped 
after giving the warning. It is still maintained by some 
that the Paul Revere perished. There may heve ben two 
riders. The following is the published story of the one who 
perished: 


“A nameless Paul Revere lies somewhere among the nameless 
dead. Who heis may never be known, bat his ride will be fa- 
mousin local history. Mounted on a grand big bay horse, he 
came riding down the pixe which passes through the Conemaugh 
to Johnstown likesome angel of wrath of old, shouting his por- 
tentous warning: * Run for your lives to the hills!’ *Run to the 
hills!’ The people crowded out of their houses along the 
thickly settled street, awe-struck and wondering. Nobody knew 
the man, and some tnought he was a maniac, and laughed. On 
at a quick pace he rode, and shrilly rang out his awful cry. Ina 
few moments, however, there came a cloud of rvin down the 
broad streets, down the narrow alleys, grinding, twisting, hurl- 
ing, overturning, crashing, annihilating the weak and thestrong, 
It was the charge of the flood, wearing its coronet of ruin and 
devastation, which grew at every instant of its progress. Forty 
feet high some say, thirty according to others, was this sea, and 
it traveled with a swiftness like that which lay hidden in the 
heels of Mercury. Onand on raced the rider, and on and on 
rushed the wave. Dozens of people took heed of the warning, 
and ran up tothe hills. Poor faithful rider; it was an unequal 
contest. Just as he turned across the railroad bridge the mighty 
wave fell upon him, and horse, rider and bridge all went out into 
chaos together. A few feet further on several cars of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad train from Pittsburg were caught up and 
huried into the cauldron, and the heart of the town reached at 
the hero, who turned neither vo right nor left for safety for 
himself, but rode on to death for his townsmen.” 


Several stories have also appeared in regard to the hero- 
ism of Mrs. H. M. Ogle, the telegraph operator. These. 
however, do not differ in essential details. This is the 
thrilling bistory: 

“Mrs. H. M. Ogle, who had been the Signal Service representa- 
tive in Johnstown for several years, and also manager of the 
Western Union office there, telegraphed at eight o’clock Friday 
morning that the river marked 14 feet, rising: a rise of 18 feet in 
twen'y-four hours. At eleven o’clock she wired: ‘ River 20 feet 
and rising, higher than ever before; water in first floor. Have 
moved to second, River gauges carried away. Rainfall, 23-10 
inches.’ At twenty-seven minutes to one Pp. M. Mrs. Ogle wired: 
‘At this hour north wind; very cloudy: water still rising.’ 
Nothing more was heard from her by the bureau, but at the 
Western Union office here, later in the afternoon, she com- 
menced to tell an operator that the dam had broken, that a flood 
was coming, and before she bad finished the conversation a sin- 
gular click of the instrument announced the breaking of the 
current. Notwithstanding the repeated notifications which 
she received to get out of reach of the approaching danger, she 
stood by the instruments with unflinching loyalty and undaunted 
courage, sending words of warning to those in danger in the 
valley below. When every station in the path of the coming 
torrent had been warned she wired her companion at South 
Fork, * This is my last message,’ and nothing was ever heard of 
her or seen of her afterward. 


We take frum the newspaper accounts at random the fol- 
lowing harrowing tales. They are but afew of the many 
records of trayic and heroic aeeds: 


“Miss Nina Speck, daughter of Rev. David Speck, pastor of 
the First United Brethren Church of Cnambersburg, was in 
Jonnstown visiting her brother last week and narrowly escaped 
deucth in the flood. She told the foliowing stor): 

“*Our house was in Kernsviile, a part of Johnstown, through 
which Stony Creek ran. Altho we wele a square from the 
creek, the backwater trom the stream had flooded the streets 
in the morning, aud was uptoourfront porch. At4o’clock on 
Friday afternoon we were sitting on the tront porch watching 
the flood, when we heard a roar as of a tornado or mighty con- 
flagration. We rushed up-siairs and got out upon the bay win- 
dow. There an awiul sight met our eyes. Down the Cone- 
maugh Valley was advancing a migbty wail of flame ana mist 
witha terrible roar. Betore it were roiling houses and wuild- 
ings ot ail kinds, tossing over and over. We thoughtit wasa 
cyclone, tie toar sounding like a tempest among forest trees. 
At first we could see no water at all, but back of the mist and 
flames came a mighty wail of water. We started down-stairs 
and out through the rear of the house to escape to the hillside 
near by. But before we could get there the water was up to 
our necks and we could make no progress. We turned back and 
were literally dashed by the current into the house, which be- 
gan to move off as soon as we were in it agai . From the secoad- 
story window I saw a young man drifting toward us. I broke 
the glass from the frames with my bands and helped him in, 
and in a few moments more I pulled in an old man, a neighbor, 
who had been sick. Our house moved rapidly down the stream 
and fortunately lodged against a strong building. The water 





forced us outyuf the second-etcry tp into the attic. Then we 
heard a lot of pecple on our roof teggirg wus for Gcd's 
sake toletthem in. I broke through the rcof with a ted slat 
and pulled them in. Soon we had thirteen in all crouched in 
the attic. Ovr house was rocking, and every now andthena 
building would crash against us. Every moment we thought 
we would godown. The roofs of all the houses drifting by us 
were covered with people, nearly all praying. and some singing 
hymns, and now and then a house would break apart and all 
would godown. O. Saturday at noon we were rescued, mak- 

ing our way from one building to the next by crawling on nar- 

row planks. I counted hundreds of bodies lying in the débris, 

most of them covered over with earth and showing only the 

ouilines of the form.’ ” 


“A man named Maguire said he was standing on the edge of 
the lake when the walls burst. The waters were rising all day 
and were on a level with a pile of dirt which he said was above 
the walls of thedam. All of » sudden it burst with a report like 
a cannon and the water started down the mountain side, sweep- 
ing before it the trees as if they were chips. Bowlders were 
rolled down as if they were marbles. The roar was deafening. 
The lake was emptied in an bour and a half.” 


“ Miss Rose Clarke, a beautiful and well-known young lady, 
the daughter of a very prominent citizen, had a remarkable ex- 
perience. *‘ When the water rose,’ she sa'd,* we were all at home. 
It drove us from floor to floor, and we had just reacned the roof 
when the house started. [t went whirling toward the bridge. 
struck it and went down. Mother, my little sister and I, all 
caught on another roof that was just above the water; but father 
and my little brother went down with the house. Father's tace 
was toward us as he sank. He shouted good by and that was 
the last. Just then my little sister lost her hold and she followed 
father and brother. Then mother called out that she was going 
te drown. I got to her and raised her head out of the water. My 
head rested on a sawlog anda board protected me from the other 
timbers. Some rescuers came running down the briage and saw 
us. I made them take mother out first,and meantime I struggled 
to get out of the timbers, but they closed in onme. The more I 
struggled the tighter they held me. The fire was just behind me 
and I could feel its heat. By the time the men had carried 
mother to the bank the fire was so fierce they could hardly get 
back. When they did reach me they could not get me out, for 
my foot was fast between a sawlog and a piece of timber. Then 
they ran for tools. The fire kept sweeping on before the breeze 
from up stream. I had almost resigned myself toan awfu) death 
when some other men braved the fire and resched me. They be- 
gan chopping and sawing. One biow of an ax cut off a drowned 
man’s hand. The men tied a rope around me. Howthey got me 
out finally I scarcely know. My kneecap was almost cut off. 
When the current sucked my father down he caught me by the 
foot; that is what dragged me so far into the timbers.’ Miss 
Clarke and her mother are both badly injured. Some of the men 
who rescued the young lady were Slavs. Miss Mamie Biown 
was caught in the timbers in almost the same way as Miss 
Clarke, near the bank. ‘the fire was coming on toward her and 
the would-be rescuers had been driven back. Finally Jobn 
Schmidt braved the dangers and rescued her. Father Traut- 
wein, of St. Columba’s Church, who witnessed Schmidt’s brave 
conduct, said if any man is a hero Schmidt 1s that man.” 


“Mr. J. M. Fronheiser, one of the Superintendents in the Cam- 
bria Lron Works, lived on Main Street. His house was one otf the 
first to go,and he himself, his wife, two daughters, son and 
baby were thrown into the raging torrent. His wite and eldest 
daughter’ were lost. _He, with the baby, reached a place of 
safety, and his ten-year-old boy and twelve-year-old girl floated 
near enough to be reached. He caught the little girl, but she 
cried: 

*** Let me go, papa, and save brother; my Jeg is broken and my 
foot is caught below.’ 

** When he told her he was determined to rescue her, she ex- 
claimed: 

“Then, papa, get a sharp knife and cut my leg off. I can 
stand it.’ 

“The little fellow cried to his father: ‘You can't save me, 
papa. Both my feet are caught fast and I can’t hold out any 
longer. Please get a pistol and shoot me.’ 

“Captain Gageby, of the army, and some neighbors, helped to 
rescue both children. The girl displayed Spartan tortitude and 
pluck. All night long sce jay in a bed without a mattress. or 
medical attention, in a garret, the water reaching to the floor 
below, without a murmur or a whimper. In the morning she 
was carried down-stairs, her leg dangling under her, but when 
she saw her father at the foot of the stairs she whispered to 
Captain Gageby: 

*** Poor papa; he issosad.’ Then, turning to her father, she 
threw a kiss with her hand and laughingly said: ‘Good-morn- 
ing, papa; I’m all right.’ 

** The plucky little thing is getting along handsomely, and the 
boy has as yet suffered no 111 consequences trom his immer- 
sion.” : 


‘**Miss Fulton, daughter of Manager Jobn Fulton, of the Cam- 
bria Iron Works, with five or six others, bad a thrilling expe- 
rience. They were at the First National Bank building and 
were driven tothe roef. At last the building moved and the 
ladies leaped to another roof. This was moving down stream 
and they leaped to another and then to another, avoiding all 
danger with the rarest good )udgmeat and coolness. They trav- 
eied almost the entire length of Main Street on top of roofs and 
finally landed sately on Vine Sireet.”’ 


*“Michael Ronesen says he was walking down Main Street 
when he heard a rumbling noise, and looking around, he imag- 
ined it was a cloud, but in a minute the water was upon him. 
He floated with the tide for some time, when he was struck by 
some floating timber and borne underneath the water. When 
he came up he was struck again, and at last he was caught by a 
lightning-rod and held there for over two hours, wnen he was 
rescued.” 


“James P. M>Canaghye had aterrible experience in the wa- 
ter. Hesaw his wife was safe on land, and thoughc¢ nis only 
daughter, a girl aged about twenty-one, was also saved; but 
just as he was making tor the shore he saw her and went to 
rescue her. He succeeded in getting within about ten feet of 
land when tie girl said: *Good-by, Father,’ and aied in his 
arms before ne reached the shore.”’ 


“A man named Dougherty tells a thrilling story of a ride down 
the river on a log. When tne waters struck the root of the 
bovse on which he hed taken shelter he jumped astride a tele- 


graph pole, riding adistaace of some twenty-three miles from 
Jobnstowa to Bolivar, before Le was rescued.” 


“C. W. Hoppenstall, of Lincoln Avenue, East End, Pitts- 
burg, distinguished himself by his bravery. He was a mes- 
senger on the mail train which had to turn back at Sang Hol- 


low. As the train passed a point where the water was full of 
struggling persous a woman and chiid floated in near sn 
The train was stopped, aud tHoppenstall undressed, jum 
into the water, and 1a two trips saved 00.n mother and cad.” 
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WHOM TO BLAME. 


Some of the reporters of the Conemaugh disaster say 
that a number of the sufferers there declare that they 
have had enough of religion. They will have nothing 
more to do with God; they have tried him and found 
his protection a failure. He has robbed them at a blow 
of all they held dear—their homes, their loved ones, ev- 
erything, and left them and thousands of others, by one 
cruel act of his providence, stripped and sore, If there 
be a good God, they say, he would never have treated us 
thus, We will trouble ourselves about him no more, 

Let us stop a moment. Who is responsible for this 
disaster, God or man? Who built thatdam? Who built 
it imperfectly, of dangerous material? Who left it un- 
repaired? Who allowed the gates to be kept shut so 
long that they could not be opened? Who took more 
pains to protect the precious fish in the lake than the 
lives of men and women and children in the valley? 
Was aff this the work of God or of man? Has the Coro- 
ner’s inquest decided this to be a visitation of God, or 
has it put the responsibility on the South Fork Hunting 
and Fishing Club? The sufferer, bereaved of wife and 
children, who says he gives up faith in the South Fork 
Hunting and Fishing Club and in the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature, which allowed such a menace to stand so long, 
and in himself for not providing against the danger, 
speaks truly; but the man who calls this the act of God 
has not wisely considered these things. 

What had God done in this matter? He bad made 
the world and imposed on it needful and wise laws. 
One of those laws is that of gravitation, without which 
man could not walk or live on the earth. But a law 
must be universal; that is, it must be a law and not a 
caprice. The law of gravitation must have no excep- 
tions. Water behind a dam must exerta given pressure 
on each part of thatdam, Water let out of a dam must 
run down hill, and at a velocity determined by the pres- 
sure and fall. These laws can be depended on; they are 
sure. They are understood by those who build or keep, 
or fail to keep dams. This law of the Lord is perfect, 
just as perfect in its way as his moral laws, and just as 
sure. Man lives under its protection. He could not 
live without it, and he has no business to make it his 
enemy. It is only by the greatest hardihood, by Jiso- 

bedie nce unpardonable, that he makes an enemy out of 
his best friend, the law of God, this time the law of 
gravitation. If he withstands this law of gravitation, 








he wil] find that it is sure, making wise the simple, per- 
haps slaying him. 

But the terrible down-pour of rain, the cloud-burst in 
the mountains—was not this the act of God? Yes. it 
was the act of God’s blessed laws, by which the earth 
is made fit for the habitation of man, and fruitful] for the 
support of millions. Rain must fall, under those laws, 
whena cold wind from the north meets a hot, satu- 
rated current of air from the south, sometimes in gentlest 
precipitation and sometimes in mighty floods, just as 
the complex conditions require. But shall God be asked 
to hold back the regular operation of the laws of heat and 
cold, of air and water, of evaporation and precipita- 
tion, because man has put a dangerous dam in the path 
of their action? When that dam was made men knew 
that rain falls and streams fill with water. Was it sensi- 
ble to ask God to interrupt his wise and blessed laws to 
accommodate the carelessness or the freak of man? It 
is folly beyond telling to put the blame of such a disas- 
ter upon God, when it all belongs to us. What he did 
was holy, just and good; what man did was criminally 
foolish and wrong. The responsibility does not rest at 
all on God, only on us. 

Then do we remove God from the universe and hide 
him behind his laws? Notat all; we see him and revere 
him in his laws, and those laws we obey, in them obey- 
ing God. When three children in a family die of diph- 
theria or typhoid fever, then the unintelligent Christian 
submits dejectedly, perhaps beautifully, to the will of 
God. The more intelligent sufferer submits to God’s will 
also, but he also corrects the plumbing. He says noth- 
ing about the mystery of God’s will; it is all clear to 
him. He knows God did not will the death of those 
children; they died by the carelessness of man. God 
could not reverse his good laws because man insulted 
them. They must be obeyed. God did not create the 
Conemaugh disaster; it was wholly the act of man. 

God’s laws must rule. Anything else were disorder, 
chaos and ruin. Men must know what to depend on, or 
life were a hopeless uncertainty. All our assurance in 
lahor comes from the certainty of the laws of God. On 
them we build all our plans. We sow and reap, we build 
houses and walk the earth only because we trust God’s 
laws. Any fickleness or uncertainty in them were fatal. 
Wedo not ever expect a prayer for health or rain to 
be answered by any violation of law. Our piety must 
take into consideration and must magnify the physical 
as well as the spiritual laws of God. Do we make void 
these laws through faith ? God forbid; yea, we establish 
the law. 

We are sure that those men who gave up their religion 
because God had failed them, had not much religion to 
give up. They knew very little of God; they were not 
merely uninstructed, they had very little true faith. It 
is the worldly man or woman who, when suffering comes, 
asks, Why hasGod so afflicted me? The affliction may 
have come from God, possibly in the necessary opera- 
tion of his good laws, more probably by disobedience of 
his laws. In either case, the devout heart submits, 
whether to the necessity of God’s rule, or to the pen- 
alty of the rebellion, and says: ‘‘ True and righteous are 
thy judgments.” Itis an unspeakable injustice and in- 
sult to God to impute to his providence the results of 
our own disobedience to laws which he has clearly im- 
posed on the universe, and under which he has re- 
quired us to live. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AND CASTE IN 
GEORGIA. 








THE meeting of the American Home Missionary Soci- 
ety at Saratoga last week was notable for action taken 
on the question of caste. We give under our “ Religious 
Intelligence” a report of this action, which requires 
some further explanation here. 

Let it be recalled that in a few years after the War 
the American Missionary Association’s work for educa- 
tion in the South began to bear fruit in the organization 
of Congregational churches among the colored people, 
altho this has been aslow work. In 1870 these churches 
in Georgia had less than two hundred members, which 
in 1887 had increased to about fifteen hundred. There 
are now a dozen of these churches, having no white 
members, except teachers or preachers in the service of 
the Association. In 1882 a white Congregational church 
was organized in Atlanta. This church, partly owing 
to mutual suspicion and recriminations, did not seek the 
recognition of the older (colored) church in Atlanta, nor 
did it have the sympathy of the teachers in Atlanta 
University; and it never sought membership of the 
Georgia State Association. It was utterly independent 
and unassociated. In 1883 and 1884 two other white Con- 
gregational churches were organized, and yet another in 
1886, all independent of the State Association, and hav- 
ing no fellowship with the colored churches of the same 
body. 

It was so anomalous that two societies should work on 
the same field, one for white people and the other for 
colored, their churches having no fellowship, that in 
1883 committees of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety and of the American Missionary Association were 
appointed at their annual meetings to confer together 
and agree upon a plan of co-operation. They met and 4 








agreed to recommend that the principal work of one 
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society should be in the West and of the other in the 
South; that new work should be under the sole charge 
of the society first on the ground; that transfers from one 
to the other be made, if possible, where they occupy the 
same field; that, where possible, a common superin- 
tendent be employed; and that neither society should 
recognize or countenance caste or color lines. These 
principles were adopted, and their Executive Commit- 
tees met in October, 1884, and formulated these princi- 
ples in rules of action, of which we need quote only the 
fifth: 

“Neither Society will establish in any locality a church 
that will not admit to membership colored persons suitably 
qualified, nor will it sustain any church that will not fe}. 
lowship the neighboring Congregational churches, or that 
will not unite with the local Congregational Conference or 
Association.” 

Nevertheless, the white churches of Atlanta did not 
join the State Association, and it was asserted, in ex. 
cuse, that they would not be admitted. 

Early last year, under the lead of the Home Migsion- 
ary Scciety’s Field Superintendent in Florida, forty-four 
Congregational, Methodist and Methodist Protestant 
churches in Northern Georgia united, as Congregational, 
with the four white Congregational churches in Atlanta, 
and formed a State Conference of their own, the 
colored churches of the Association not being in. 
vited. This gavetwo State Congregational bodies—the 
older Association, colored, and the Conference, white~ 
having no fraternal relation. Altho this gave-the four 
white churches of Atlanta membership with a ‘“ local 
Congregational Conference or Association,” and these 
churches received aid from the Home Missionary Society, 
it did not meet the spirit of the agreement, and an ef- 
fort was made to have the two bodies unite into one, 
We trust they will do so. 

Under these circumstances the Saratoga meeting of 
the Home Missionary Society was held last week, with 
the result given elsewhere. Mr. McDaniel, as represen- 
tative of the new churches, said that the constitution of 
the Conference would not exclude colored churches, 
and he encouraged the belief that union would take 
place. The Society, with this assurance, voted a hearty 
welcome, and added a further resolution, for the pur- 
pose of making clear their attitude, expressing the hope 
that the two bodies would unite on principles of the 
equal recognition and membership of both bodies. 

We have nothing but satisfaction to express with this 
action. It would be absurd to imagine that Congrega- 
tionalists could forget their spotless record, and could 
now, for the pride of the addition of fifty or a hundred 
churches, consent to help a movement that should put 
colored brothers in a separate fellowship by themselves. 
This they willnever do. They will hold out a warm hand 
of welcome to all comers, and warmest to those who 
come to them from the South, white and black; but they 
want them to come together, not apart. 

Negotiations are now pending between these two 
bodies, and we are confident that before long the union 
will be accomplished. It need not be difficult even for 
the inherited and national prejudice of the Southern 
white members. Of course all will be in one State Con- 
ference; but they will be divided into separate district 
conferences, and this will put eight of the colored 
churches in South Georgia by themselves, while the four 
colored churches in North Georgia will be divided among 
as many distinct conferences, The difficulty will be, or 
ought to be, less serious for the white churches than for 
the colored churches which will be lonesome at first 
in their strange company. 


OUR PENSION ACCOUNT. 


THE pension account is by far the largest item in the 
annual expenditures of our National Government. Last 
year it amounted to $80,288,508; and this year it is ex- 
pected to be seven or eight millions larger. Under the 
administration of the new Commissioner of Pensions 
certain decisions have been rendered which, it is said, 
will admit classes of cases which have hithe:to been de- 
barred for technical or other reasons. The prospect of 
much larger additions to the pension account must 
therefore be taken into consideration. Some alarm at 
the steady growth of this item of expenditure is mani- 
fested, and charges of gross extravagance are freely 
made, Is there reason forthis alarm? Are the charges 
well founded? 

Eighty millions of dollars is a very large sum. It is 
more than twice the sum required for the War Depart- 
ment, and almost twice as much as the interest account. 
It is more than one-third of the net ordinary expenses of 
the Government. There is no question that it is im- 
mense; the only question is, Is it wise, is it necessary? 

Naturally enough there has been a steady increase in 
our pension account since the close of the Civil War. 
In 1866 the amount paid out was $15,605,549; in 1876, 
$28,257,395; in 1881, $50,059,279; in 1886, $68,404,864; in 
1887, $75,029,101, and in 1888, $80,288,508. The increase 
is due not only to new pension legislation, including 
bills for particular cases and for the payment of arrears, 
but to the fact that as age draws on and infirmities and 
necessities increase those entitled to pensions are moved 
to seek Government help, It is also a fact—a very 
curious fact by the way—that many claims have been & 
long time under examination. Nine of the claims which 
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have been granted were under examination 26 years; 
230 were under examination 25 years; 194, 24 years, and 
soon. Of those granted in 1879, 5,618 had been on file 
nine years. 

Our pensioners numbered last year 452,557, upward 
of 46,000 having been added since the previous year. Of 
these pensioners 11,593 were credited to the War of 
1812, 21,164 to the Mexican War, and 419,800 to the Civil 
War. Of the pensioners of 1812, 806 were survivors 
and 10,787 widows; of the pensioners of the Mexican 
War, 16,060 were survivors and 5,104 widows. All th2 
survivors of these wars, with a few possible exceptions, 
are entitled to pensions, while only the invalids of the 
Civil War are recognized as having such claims, Ser- 
vice pensions were granted for the Revolutionary War 
$5 years after it closed, for the War of 1812 in 56 years, 
and forthe Mexican War in 39 years. One of the rea- 
sons given by President Cleveland for vetoing the De- 
pendent Pension Bill of 1807, which he regarded as vir- 
tually a service bill, was that it was too soon yet to 
grant service pensions to those who seryed in the Civil 
War. Itis now twenty-four years since the close of our 
last great war and if the precedent of the Revolution- 
ary pensions be followed the service pension law will 
be postponed eleven years longer. 

Most of the criticisms concerning our pension policy 
have been directed, not so much to the general legisla- 
tion or to the administration of the Pension Bureau, as 
tothe numerous special acts, and to the proposed De- 
pendent Bill, which will doubtless come up in every ses- 
sion of Congress till finally adopted. From 1861 to the 
present time, 3,268 pensions were granted by special acts, 
and 638 of these bills were passed in 1888, of which 69 
became laws despite President Cleveland’s veto. That 
some of the cases then passed upon were unwoithy cases 
we would not undertake to maintain. Tbe pension sys- 
tem is one peculiarly liable to abuse, and it is quite likely 
that persons are receiving the bounty of the country who 
have no justclaim to it. But there is no possible way to 
prevent cccasional instances of fraud without abolish- 
ing the system altogether. A former Commissioner of 
Pensions, offer a careful investigation into all cases 
where pensions have been granted, reached the conclu- 
sion that only about one cuuse in a thousand is 
fraudulent. Our pension administration appears to 
have been careful and conservative. Doubtful cases 
have not been hastily decided. As we have already 
shown, cases have been under examination for twenty- 
five years and more. Every case is subjected to the keen- 
est scrutiny, and when it is tinally approved the strong 
presumption is that the decision is ajust one. The num- 
ber of applications filed since 1862 has been 1,060,945, of 
which about two-fifths or 406,200 have not been granted. 
These figures include the claimants of the Mexican War; 
but not those of the War of 1812. Since 1871 no fewer 
than 79,410 claims have been filed for pensions for sur- 
vivors and widows of soldiers of that war, of which 60,- 
670 claims were granted. 

While the list is being constantly increased by addi- 
tions, it is also being lessened by death. The last pen- 
sioner under the general laws of the Revolutionary War, 
died in 1886, and the pensioners of the War of 1812 are 
fast disappearing. There was a net decrease in the list 
in 1888 of 263 survivors and 1,044 widows. As theclaims 
of 2survivors and 251 widows were granted during the 
year, it follows that 265 survivors and 1,295 widows 
must have died in that period. Ina few years the ac- 
count of the pensioners of the War of 1812 will be closed. 
It is a curious fact that the widows credited to the War 
of 1812 are twice as numerous as the widows credited to 
the Mexican War, a generation later. The Mexican 
claimants, both survivors and widows, are increasing, 
on account of the Act of 1887, pensioning all who served 
in that war three months or more not under 62 years of 
age, or who were disabled and are dependent. 

The pensions are not large. The largest amount paid 
to invalids is $96 dollars a year. Upward of 63,000 draw 
this amount, 47,661 get $72 a year, 69,210, $48, and 31,- 
722, $24. A few get only $12 a year. The paymentsare 
graded between $12 and $96, according to the character 
of the disability. 

It is said, and with truth, that our country is the most 
generous country in the world in the matter of pensions. 
We are glad it isso. We would not have it otherwise. 
We are a people of intense patriotism; we love our coun- 
try and we love those who peril their lives and health to 
defend it. No soldiers ever did greater or more heroic 
service than those of our late war. We owe to their 
heroism and endurance more than we will ever be able 
to pay. The pensions we pay to the widows and to the 
invalids of that war are not extravagant. We are not over 
generous, and if the aggregate rises to an enormous fig- 
ure, we have to remember that it was a war of vast pro- 
Portions. More than 2,778,000 men were enlisted in it, 
and more than 360,000 lives were lost init. Let us be 
just and generous, even if it does take nearly a hundred 
millions a year, 
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THE whole objective foundation of religion, considered 
88 4 state of the mind and heart, lies in God bimself. The 
gious life is complete when God is prop- 
y defined and apprehended. What he is in his being, 
Attributes, character and relations, at once determines what 
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THE SWEARER’S CONFESSIONS. 





PROFANITY is an irreverent and undevout use of any 
of the titles of the Supreme Being. Such use of these 
titles, while it marks a man of low and vulgar habits, is 
a sin against God, and at the same time an offense 
against the decencies of human life. One of the precepts 
of the Decalog is in these words: ‘“‘ Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain.” 
(Ex. xx, 7.) This does not forbid the reverent use of 
God’s name, as in prayer or in Christian conversation or 
discourse; but it does forbid all uses that come within 
the terms specified. ‘The “‘name” of God is so identified 
with him, and he with it, that to take his name “in 
vain,” as is the fact in profane swearing, is to sin against 
him, and expose ourselves to his punitive wrath. 

Some men are so accustomed to profanity that they 
swear parrot-like, without any special passion or purpose 
at the time, and almést without thinking of it. It is as 
much their habit to swear as it is to walk, or doanything 
else that they do by habit. Hundreds of profane oaths 
fail from their lips im a single day, not one of which is 
noticed at the time. Swearing is a part of their acquired 
dialect, and is with them a fixed habit in ordinary con- 
versition, and that, too, to an extent of which they really 
have no idea themselves, 

Other men, not being such habitual swearers, break 
out in profane language only on special occasions; and 
when they do this, it is generally for the purpose of 
either invoking a curse upon others, or intensifying and 
emphasizing their own assertion. Nearly all their pro- 
fanity, if not the whole of it, is the profanity of male- 
diction or emphasis. 

What then are the confessions involved in profane 
swearing? The first answer to this question is that the 
existence of God is confessed by the profane swearer, 
just as really as it is confessed by one who devoutly 
says: ‘‘ Our Father, which art in heaven.” The swearer 
profanely uses one of the titles of God, and generally 
the title God, and virtually concedes that there is a God 
whose name he takes upon his lips. He may not have 
thought much of this God, and c:rtainly has not; yet 
some idea of the great Being to whom the title is usually 
applied more or less exists in hisown mind. He does 
not confound that idea with his idea of man, or of an 
angel, or of anything else. All swearers mean the same 
being when they take the name of God in vain. Some 
idea, however imperfect, relating to this God, is com- 
mon to them all; and this would be found to be the fact 
if their mental condition at the time were analyzed. 

A second confession of the swearer, when the oath is 
maledictive, is that God has power to inflict curses on 
men. Sometimes malediction is the exact form of the 
oath. God is in express terms asked to curse the object 
of the swearer’s passions. He is angry with somebody; 
and he vents his passion by asking God to curse that 
somebody, thereby confessing both the existence and the 
power of God. The vengeance of the swearer profanely 
asks for the vengeance of God upon the object of that 
vengeance. 

The third confession of the swearer, when the oath is 
used to intensify and emphasize assertion, is that God 
has knowledge. Profanity in this form concedes the ex- 
istence and knowledge of God, and appeals to the latter 
in confirmation of what the swearer profanely says, and 
by implication, and sometimes in express language, in- 
vokes God’s curse upon himeelf if what he says is not 
true. He sets the seal of profanity to his own language, 
and assumes to add strength to the assertion by appeal- 
ing toGod. He puts himself under oath, contrary to 
the teaching of the Saviour in his Sermon on the Mount, 
and calls God to witness to the truth of what he says. 
He does this as one of his habits of talking, when he 
wants to talk strongly, and give emphasis: to the lan- 
guage of his lips. This is the way in which some men 
take the name of God “in vain.” They profanely use 
his name to confirm their own assertions, not because 
they devoutly worship God or piously fear him, but 
because they wish to give intensity and positiveness to 
their own language. 

The wonder, in view of what swearers confess in the 
very act of profanity, is that they swear at all. The 
creed involved in the language they use, rebukes their 
profanity. They are not atheists, and do not talk as if 
they were such. They admit the existence of God, and 
yet they profanely use his name. They concede that 
this God has power to inflict curses, and that he has 
knowledge, and that in both respects he is vastly supe- 
rior to man; and yet they trifle with his sacred name, 
and vent their passions in the trifling. They sin against 
God in the very act of speaking his name. They blend 
with the sin aconfession that rebukes the sin. They are 
confessors and sinners in the same breath. There is no 
other form of sin whose commission so distinctly car- 
ries with it a remonstrance against its own existence. 
Let the swearer soberly and seriously think of his own 

words, and of what is implied in those words, and he 
will preach to himself a sermon against profane swear- 
ing. 
We are not speaking of the judicial oath, or discuss- 
ing the question of its lawfulness, and are not speaking 
of such devout appeals to God as occasionally appear in 
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gar and profane use of the name of God that is so com- 
mon on the swearer’s lips, and that, in what it confesses, 
carries with it its own rebuke. No- swearer can think 
of what he confesses without hearing this rebuke. He 
is a trifler with the great Being.who made him, and 
whose existence, power and knowledge he admits in the 
very act itself. Let him turn his thoughts to his thoughts, 
and by these thoughts become a wiser and better man. 
Then he will not load the air with his profanities, or 
dishonor his own lips by taking God’s name “ in vain.” 
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THE HYMN OF BUNKER HILL. 


Historic hymns are not numerous in this or any 
other country. We publish one below, written at Nor- 
wich, Conn., by Nathaniel Niles on receiving the 
great news from Bunker Hill, June 17th, 1775. Under 
the title of ‘‘The American Hero” it was sung by the 
Revolutionary soldiers and in the churches of that “‘ dark 
and distressful ” period. Like another Marseillaise or, 
better yet, like a Yankee version of the ‘‘ Feste Burg,” 
it rang through the country and cheered the people in 
the times which ‘* tried men’s souls.” 

The ode has often been published and suffered many 
mutilations. We print it from the old-fashioned hand- 
made linen paper manuscript, browned by time and 
worn in reverent handling,on which the author wrote it 
and from which he read it aloud to his family by the 
light of his fire-place. The old book bears on its first 
page the date of composition, 1775, and is filled with the 
neat penmanship of Nathaniel Niles,sometimes Reverend, 
sometimes Judge, oftener plain Mr., but always a man 
of force, genius and iufluence. 

He was the descendant of John Niles, of Braintree, 
Mass., and the grandson of Samuel Niles, first in the fa- 
mous trio of pastors, Niles, Wells and Richard Salter 
Storrs, Sr., who between them presided over the Second 
Church of Braintree one hundred and fifty-six years. Of 
this Niles it used to be said that if any one in Braintree 
were suddenly wakened in the night and asked who 
made him, he would reply: Father Niles. 

His grandson, the author of ‘* The American Hero,” 
was the elder brother of another Samuel Niles, the dis- 
tinguished pastor of Abington, Mass. Both brothers 
were graduated at Princeton, where for the keenness of 
their Socratic disputation, they were knownas Bothera- 
tion Primus and Botheration Secundus. 

Botheration Primus is the author of ‘‘ The American 
Hero,” and in his day stirred up many other questions 
besides that of American Independence. His two ser- 
mons on Liberty are said to have resulted in the first act 
of Negro manumission in the country. 

The yellow manuscript from which we print his ode 
was apparently stitched together for a college note-book, 
and contains subtleties enough to prove that the young 
man deserved his thorny title. Paper was neither cheap 
nor plenty in those days, and nine years after gradua- 
tion he turned the nete-book upside down and, beginning 
on the back leaf reversed, filled the vacant pages with 
poetic effusions whose style and tone remind us that 
Samuel Niles, author of Tristitie Ecclesiarum, “a brief 
and tearful account of the churches,” was his grand- 
father. 

The manuscript is richand curious. The good man 
who at Norwich was occupied, among other things, iti 
wire-drawing, bad also the New England passion for 
rhyming, and the notes to which he turned his song 
were, for the most part, the devout but non-musical 
themes of a Botheration Primus. 

He sometimes dropped these lofty themes for mun- 
dane musings, but however the subject changed, the 
style remained the same. His little Betsey sings to her 
doll: 





“Come, thoughtless Doll, I'll meditate, 
And learn from thee mine own estate, 
Thy maker formed thee for his own, 
In thee his handy work is shown, 

My Maker, too,” etc. 

He studied theology with Bellamy, and wasa powerful 
preacher, but never settled in the ministry, on which 
point be is said to have remarked wittily that. he had 
had in his day seventeen distinct calls to leave. Marry- 
ing the daughter of a wealthy citizen of Norwich, he en - 
gaged in manufacturing, set up the first wire-drawing 
mill in the country, and distinguished himself for his 
mechanical ingenuity. He afterward removed to Ver- 
mont, where he owned a large tract at West Fairlee, 
rose to eminence as Judge of the Supreme Court, Trus- 
tee of Dartmouth, Presidential Elector six times over, 
Speaker of the House and Member of Congress. He 
died eighty-eight years old, but lived long enough to 
plant some of his savings in the mission work in Ceylon 
where he assumed the support of a young native who 
took his name. From a report which hes just come to 
our hands we learn that this one Christian convert has 
now grown into eighty, all bearing the name of Niles. 

‘*The American Hero ” appears in the original manu- 
script in two parts, separated by intervening pages. 
This suggests that it was not all composed at one 
time. It follows a similar but inferior ode, written on re- 
ceiving the news of Lexington. Like most patriotic poems 
it lacks in tecnnical form, but moves with great force, 
and with a rugged and irresistible lyric momentum of 
its own, which fully sustains what President Gilman said 
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her two hundredth anniversary. He declares that it be- 
came as great afavorite among the Continental soldiers as 
the Marseillaise in France. We publish it to-day in antici 
pation of the coming anniversary of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

Tne tune to which it was sung, now called ‘‘ Bunker 
Hill,” was, if we canjtrust a constant tra li ion in the fami- 
ly, which comes tu us from a lady who died five or six 
years ago in her eighty-sixth year,composed by Gen. Ab 
salom Peters, of Wentwerth, New Hampshire, the father 
of the Rev. Absalom Peters, the promoter and founder of 
the Home Missionary work. 


THE AMERICAN HERO, 
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Death will invade us by the means appointed, 
And we must a!l bow to the king of terrors; 
Nor a:n | anxious. if I am preparéd, 

What shape he comes in. 


Infinite wiedom teacheth us submission; 
Bids us be quiet under all his dealings; 
Never repining, but fozever praising 
God our Creator. 


Well may we praise him. A!l] his ways are perfect. 
Tho a resplendence infinitely glowing 

Much hides the glory from the sight of mcrtals 
Struck blind by luster. 


Goed is Sehovah in bestowing sunshine, 

Nor less bis goodness in the storm and thunder: 
Mercies and judgments both proceed from kindness— 
Infiniie kindness. 


O then exult that God forever reigneth! 
Clouds that around him hinder our perception 
Bind us the stronger to exalt his name and 
Shout leuder praises. 


Then to the goodness of my Lord and Master 
I will eommit all that I have or wish for. 
Sweet!y as babes sleep will I give my life up 
When called to yield it. 


Now. War, I dare thee, clad in smoky pillars 
Bursting from bombshells, roaring from the cannon, 
Ra'tling in grape-shot like a storm of hailstones, 
Torturing “ther. 


To the black heaven let the spreading flame rise, 
Bursting like Atna thro’ the smoky columns, 
Lowering like Egypt o'er the burning city, 
Wantooly ruined. 


While all their hearts quick palpitate for havock, 
Let slip your blood-hounds. named the British Lyon, 
Dauntless as death-stares, nimble as the whirlwind, 
Dreadful as demons. 

Let ocean waft on all your floating castles, 

Fraught with combustion horrible to Nature: 

Theo with your sails filled by a storm ot vengeance 
Bear down to battle. 

From the dire caverns made by ghostly miners 

Let the explosion dreadful as volcanoes 

Heave the broad tewn with all its wealth and people 
Quicx to destruction. 

Still shall the banner of the King of Heaven 

Never advance where I’m afraid to follow. 

While that precedes me, with an open bosom, 

Mars, I defy thee! 

Fame and dear Freedom lead me on to battle, 
While a fell despot grimmer than a death’s-head 
Stings me with serpents, fiercer than Medusa’s, 

Tv the encounter. 


Life fer my country and the cause of freedom 
Is-but a cheap price for a worm to part with; 
And if preservéd in so great a contest, 

Lite is redoubled. 


ie 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


85. Iris perfectly natural that intoxieants liberally 
used should instigate tocrime. They not only weaken 
and destroy the will and the moral facu!ty which stand as 
a barrier to acts of violence and immorality, but they 
stimulate the tendencies to evil and in many cases su- 
perinduce a kind of frenzy which makes all sorts of 
wickedness easy. A yeur or two agoa man was put on 
triul in this city for one of the most fiendish outrages. 











In a drunken fit a. year before he had gouged out one of 
his wife’s eyes. Subsequently, while under the mad- 
dening influence of disink be had threatened to destroy 
the remaining eye, and he actually did it, The poor wo- 
man with eyeless sockets, was in court during the 
trial, and gave reluctant testimony to her husband’s sa- 
tanic cruelty. He was convicted and sentenced. It is 
not at all likely that this awful crime would have been 
committed but for the brutalizing, maddening influence 
of rum. ‘To be asensible man, by and by a fool, and 
presently a beast—oh, strange! Every inordinate cup 
is unblessed and the ingredient is a devil.” 

36. The common accessories of saloons are vice and 
immorality. They are moral pest-houses where true 
refinement cannot exist and where vile and profane 
language isnever deemed out of place. Gaming is one 
of the vices they cultivate, and they help to propagate 
the social evil. Every den of prostitution that is 
allowed to do so opens its bar, and few or none of its 
inmates are strangers to the int briate’s cup. The ‘* Bit- 
ter Cry of Outcast London,” speaking of the misery ano 
sin caused by drink in the low parts of that city, suys; 


‘“* Entire courts are filled with thieves, prostitutes and 
liberated convicts. Children who can scarcely 
walk are taught to steal and mercilessly beaten if they 
come back from their daily expeditions without money. 
. Many of them are taken to the gin palace, and not 
seldom you may see mothers urging and compelling their 
tender infants to drink the fiery liquid. . Thus are 
bred the dwellers in these squalid regions. Here we may 
see infancy that knows no innocence, youth without 
modesty or shame, maturity that is mature in nothing but 
suffering and guilt, blasted old age that is a scandal on 
the name we bear!”’ 


Cditorial Notes, 


A GENTLEMAN of fine intelligence, high social standing. 
and engaged in a large and lucrative business. a few months 
since had a conversation witha Christian friend on the sub- 
ject of religion; and in the course of the conversation he 
said to that friend: 

What [ am about to say may surprise you; but it seems to me 

that, in oider to live successfully in and for this world, one must 
deal practically with the present life as if it wereimmortal. Un- 
less he does so, he will not have sufficient inspiration for the 
highest form of earthly success. This may seem to you a strange 
idea; yet it has often occurred to me, and my observation is that 
the most successful men practically adopt it. 
The man who made these remarks was, in less than six 
months after making them, himself adead man. He was 
suddenly stricken down by a disease that rendered him un- 
conscious duripg his last sickness and gave him no oppor- 
tunity to consider the affairs of his soul with reference to 
the life tocome. The remarks were not made in a frivolous 
and caviling temper, but rather in a considerate and sober 
mood of n ind. What he would have thought of the creed 
which he put into words if, during his last ~ickn+ss, be had 
had his reason, cannot be told, since he himself had no 
knowledge of the fact that he was about to die. The truth 
of this theory, which we do not for a moment concede, sup- 
poses that the best way to make our earthly lives the most 
successful is, to conduct them upon an entirely false basis, 
with the full knowledge that the basis is false, and thus 
practically cheat ourselves. The fact is, that we are mor- 
tal bere; and if this world is so organized that, in order to 
attain the highest success here, we must act as if we were 
not mortal, then a prodigious mistake with reference to 
this life has been made in the very scheme of our existence. 
The God who understands what is best for us in respect 
alike to time and eternity, bas made no such mistake. The 
plain teaching of the Bible is, that that method of living 
which secures the appr: val aud favor of God, and at last 
secures H-aven, is t: e best way to live iu respect to the in- 
teres’s of this world; and experience sustains the truth of 
this teaching. Paul was right when he said that “ godli- 
ness is profitable unto all things haviog the promise of tbe 
life that now is and. f that which is to come.” (1 Tim. iv, 
8) His theory as to living on earth was, tbat men should 
be “not slotnful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” (Rom. xii, 11.) Thereis no incompatibility between 
the most diligent and sagacious industry in respect to the 
things of this world and the most devout saintship for the 
vext world. No one, in order to be a Christian, is required 
to leave his calling in the business sense, provided that the 
calling be arigbteous one. Men can work and pray at the 
same time, and make their business a part of their religion, 
and as truly serve God in that business as they do when 
they are praying or reading the Bible, or discharging any 
religious duty. Religion, in the character which it cr. ates, 
gives one very important elements for success in this world. 
Moreover, if the theory were true that, in order to succeed 
iu this world, we must live supremely for this world, then 
the proper inference would be that we should make the 
sacritice of not chus succeeding, and lay up our “ treasures 
in beaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal.”’ (Matt. vi, 
20.) 











THE Presbytery of Brooklyn, at its meeting last week, 
took up the question referred to the presbyteries by the 
recent General Assembly, whether the Confession of 
Faith of the Presbycerian Charch needs any revision; and, 
if so, in what respects. This question was dispo-e1 of by 
aopointing a special committee consisting of three mipis- 
ters and two elders to consider the whole subject, and re- 
port thereon at a meeting to ne held next December. We 
notice with pleasure that Dr. Van Dyke. who for so long a 
time bas been absent from the meetings of the Presbytery, 
was present at the mee’ing of last week, and that the ses- 
sion of his church was represented by an elder. The ad- 
justment of the difficulty between him and the Presbytery 
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was brought ahout by the kindly action of the Presbytery, 
as the cons+quence of a preamble and resolution « fered 
some mopths ago by Dr. Spear and adopted ly the Presby- 
tery. The Presbytery made him tbe chairman of the com. 
mittee appointed to consider the Revision question. Thiy 
question will be carefully examir.ed by all tne presbyternes 
and acted upon; and then the action will come befure the 
next General Assembly. It will take some two or thne 
vears to make any alteration io the Staudards of the Pres. 
byterian Church, even if a majority of the prestyteries 
should favor a change and agree upon the changes to be 
made. The whole subject will undergo a very thougmful 
discussion in the presbyteries; and with what resuit, no 
man is now wise enouga to make even a probable guess, 


WE wust thank The Presbyterian Journal for correct- 
ing an inadvertent error in the pumber of wen bers of the 
Committees of Conference of tbe Northern and Southery 
Assemblies. We acknowledge the error without troubling 
ourselves to correct it, as the number is of no account. 
Some other things in our report, which memoers of the 
Assembly have told us was correct and admirable. our con- 
temporary does not like. But we did not expect it to be 
pleased at auy account of the way the report it took such 
aninterest in was treated by the Assembly. To indicate 
what the facts were, while providing a; uinst any prejudice 
of our own, we reproduce the comment of The Mid-Conti- 
nent,the Presbyterian paper of St. Louis. Under the title 
“The Color Line,” it says: 


“The Generali Assembly rose to a heroic act when, in face of 
the force of the Committee on Co-operation and the enthusiasm 
created by a unity attained in a joint report of the Northern and 
Southern Committees, it struck out a dangerous clause in that 
report. The credit of this action is due largely to Dr. Stryker, 
ot Chicago, and to Dr. Niccolls, whose wise presentation of the 
subject and unveiling of the deep significance of the objection- 
able clause, shuwed the thoughtful membeis of the Assembly 
what they were on the eve of doing. When the commissioners 
did discover it, they repudiated its implication, in spite of the 
recognized leadership of the Assembly, by a three-fourths vote. 
It was a notable triumph of right. 

“The explanation of this erasure given by our Assembly to 
the Southern Church when asking their consent to this amend- 
ment of the joint report is also very significa1.t— because this 
Assembly di not believe that it stated the bistornca) fact in the 
case.’ That is, it is officially deelared to be not a fact that any 
action or silence of our Assembly has approve! even by infer- 
ence the policy of separate colored church organizations. Thus 
was the color line that was so carefully woven into the joint 
report, pointedly and emphatically cast out and disowned. Our 
Church, as a historical fact, never has approved, and now, asa 
historical fact refuses even inferentially to approve. the color 
line. This position was further strengthened by the extension 
of the Synod of Missouri over the colored churches in Arkan- 
sas.” 





THE Conemaugh disaster is best measured by the gen- 
erosity of the country. Look at thesums of gifts flling 
columns of the newspapers, day after day; notice who are 
the givers: the rich, the poor. great corporations, banks, 
lusurance compavies, bewspapers, merchauts, clerks, por- 
ters, office-boys, employers, «emplcyees, schooi-boys, sa lors, 
boys of the House of Refuge giving from one cent to a 
dollar each, stablemen, inmates of insane and orpban 
asylums, churches, Sunday schools, and all manner of as- 
sociations of men, and individuals, known and unkoown, 
in all walks of life; consider furthermore, that the gifts 
come from all sections of the country, the great cities of 
the East, West, North and South, the towns, the litle 
village, the solitary homes, the ships in our harbors, the 
railway trains in their courses throughout the continent; 
tisten to the cable which tells the gevero-ity of friends in 
toreign countries; read the figures in the light of these 
things and of all that they suegest—and then you can com- 
prehend the enormity of the Conemaugh disaster Butno 
one for a moment will think of setting this monev against 
the lives that were lost and calling the account square, any 
wore than the public witl regara the con'ribution of $3,000 
by the South Fork Fishisg Club as a settlement of the 
club’s responsibility. Nothing can atone for the disaster; 
but money, pbysicial aid and s'mpatby cap alleviate the 
sufferings of the survivors. With a nobie geverosity the 
American people has cffered these, and alony the sc ne of 

he flood there is some degree of ¢cmfort. The work of 
clearing the devastated valley promisesto be long and cost- 
ly, but it will be carried to its conclusion as rapidly as 
possible, and all means will be taken to prevent the rise 
or sp read of contayion. Probably all the dead will never 
be counted; certainly the number of heroes néver will 'e. 
Is it not well to think, however, tbat the agony of the 
former will be forgotten in the contemplation of the deeds 
of the latter ? 





THE first Sunday at Johnstown was uo Sunday. The 
first days atter the borrinle disaster were dies non. Men 
were dazed. and to them time was suspended, as when a 
man struck by a blow fallsin a state of coma. Last Sua- 
day was the first Sunday the survivors knew, and then they 
could snatch but a few minutes for Sabbath rest and ser- 
vice. The mertings were all in the oven air, except onein a 
Catholic chureb and one in a private house. Dr. David J. 
Beale, pastor cf a Presbyterian church wept away. con- 
ducted one service, standing ov a large packirg-box. They 
tried tosing: ‘I need Thee every hour,”’while'somen sobbed 
in zrief. ‘*I see before me, said Dr. Beale, ** one representa- 
tive of a family of which eleven persous have been lost, avd 
over there another with seven gone. I could go on like this 
all night.” He continued: 

**One manI know of, when the water came, took the Bible 
from its stand. and placing his hand upon it. led his tamily to the 
top of the house. Al] were caim. and altho two children were 
killed, they died calmly, with the grace of God in their hearts.’ 
Father Tabney conducted service in a garden ou the bill. 
He told bis people to look ahead, and that the orphans 
would he cared for in P.ttsbury. At another meeting James 
Fulron, Manager of the Cambria Iron Works, said the three 
thousand men at work rebuilding tbe foundry were all 
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resting that day, and there would be no Sunday work in 
the future. Cha plain Maguire reported one of the choir of 
the Methodist church, Cora Moses, as having sung “‘ Jesus. 
Jover of my soul,”’ as she floated on the roof down the flood; 
ani another lady was singing, “Other refuge have Inone,” 
when the roof parted and she was ingulfed in the waters. 


WERE it not so completely overshadowed hy the Cone- 
maugh disaster, the fire at Seattle, W. T., on Thursday of 
last week, would be regarded as a great calamity. The 
entire business portion of the city was laid waste. Every 
hotel. newspaper office, telegraph office, railroad depot. 
and wharf in the city was wnolly destroyed. Water and the 
explosion of gi nt powder availed nothing agairst the 
spread of the flames. It is estimated that seven million 
dollars’ worth of property wes burned. The fire is robbed 
of its horror because it was without loss of life. Many peo- 
ple are in need there aud contributions for their rel ef have 
bern made by our people, whose generosity, apparrntly, 
knows no overtax. Hut for the most part the homes were 
left standin, and with their lives and their homes, whet 
have the people of that booming city of Seattle to fear from 
the future? The city will arise from its ashes more beau- 
tiful, more prosperous, more worthy of its noble site 
than ever before. A great fire is sometimes a great bless- 
ing, viewed in the light of subsequent history. 


THE Civil Service Commissioners have acted with the 
utmost promptoess in the fraudulent cases under the 
Civil Service Law in the New York Custom House. Their 
decision Was ar nounced on Juve 5th, and for directness, 
vigor and wholesome severity it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. They find that the examinations have been char 
acterized by great laxity, negligence and “ positive fraud”’; 
that some of the examinations were ‘farcical iu charac 
ter’; that examination papers have been given out before 
hand fur *‘ personal, political or pecuniary considerations”; 
that some who stood bieh on tte list were not given posi 
tions becanse, it is suspected, they had not proper politica} 
backing, and that the examiving-room has been a head- 
quarters for politicians. They recommend that Terbune 
and Hollander be dropped from the Service and that Ter- 
hure be indicted: and in their opinion the conduct o1 
Davis. c’'erk of the Board, would justify the collector ip 
removing him. ‘The Board of Examiners is severely cen- 
sured. The Commissioners think the publication of the 
list of «eligible persons would be a guaranty of good faith, 
and they say that hereafter they will iosist that examining 
hoards be composed cof men not active in party politics. 
Tne Commissioners have al-o made an investigation into 
the methods used in the Post-office in Troy in the last ex- 
amipatious and found sufficient irregularities to justify 
them in annuiliog the examination and ordering another 
to be held. They fouud that there was an impression 
amoog Democratic politicians that ovly Republicans 
would secure appointments, that this was all right and 
proper, aod that Democrats sheuld not apply for examina- 
tion. The Democratic politicians seemed to think it a mat- 
ter of honor to allowtbe Republican victors to have the 
offices. They had no disposition to complain. The Com- 
missioners bave caused it to be distinctly unerstood that 
par'y affiliation will not be cors'dered iu issuing papers to 
applicants for examination, por in making up the list of 
eligibies, nor iu makinog appointments from that tist. They 
are evidentry de’ermined to enforce the law vieorously and 
promptly iu all cases, and to punish abases of it. In tbis 
course they will bave tbe warm support of honest and in 
telligent men of all partres. 


THE veto messages of Governor Hill concerning the Ex- 
cise Commissivn and Vedder Liquor T4x Bills deserve very 
little consideration. If the Governor had contented him- 
self with simply vetoing tbese measures without giving 
his reasons for so d>ing he wuld have saved himself much 
labor aud tbe people much vexation of spirit. The Excise 
Commission Bill was the result of the work of a represen- 
tative commission appdiuted list year by legislative 
authority at the suggestion or with the approval of the 
Governor himself to devise a plain and consistent excise 
law to take the place of the present confused and contra- 
dictory mass of excise legislation. The Bill was not satis- 
factory to temperance reformers, but it was recognized as 
an improvement on what we have at present, and it was 
passed with the idea that it wus the best thing likely to be 
attained as long as David B. Hill is in the Governor’s 
chair, The Vedder Liquor Tax Bill was modified to meet 
the Governor’s objections of last year. It sought to lay a 
uuiform additional tax on the traffic. The reasons he as- 
signs for vetoing these bills are mere quibbles, and he 
would have heen more honest if he had simply said: *[ do 
not want to add to the burdens of my friends, the rum- 
sellers; therefore [ cannot approve these bills.” This is the 
real reason for his vetoes. His messages are not state 
papers; they are simply the utterances of a pot-bouse poii- 
tician. Who but a pot-house politician would write, in 
vetoing very mild restrictive bills, such words as these? 


“T recognize the evils incident to an unregulated liquor traffic, 
and favor all proper measures designed and calculated to restrict 
or mitigate such evils. ButI insist that such legislation shall be 
ho est. practicabie. capable of enforcement and in accordance 
with public sentiment.” 


Governor Hill would veto a bill of his own dratting if he 
should tind that it contained anything objectionable to his 
frieads the rumseilers. But why spend time in criticising 
the cflicial acts of a man impervious to all criticism save 
that woich comes from the saloons? The only reason 1s 
that the people may know what a scourge they have 
bronght upon themselves. The thought of three years 
more of such rale should be intolerable to them. 


GOVERNOR BULKELEY must have been under the influ- 
ence of s>me evil or unlucky star when be vetoed the Secret 


cut Legislature almost unanimously. Both parties had 
promised reform of the ba'lot, and public opinion was well 
satisfied with the bill. The Hartford Courant (Rep.) could 
hardly believe it possible, the day before the veto was an- 
nounced, that the Governor would take this action. His 
reasons are, chiefly, that the measure is radical, revolu- 
tionary, experimental, cumbersome and expensive, and can 
only “* prove a burden and a failure.” It is true that the 
system has not been extensively tried in this country; but 
it has been tried in Australia, Canada and elsewhere, and 
has failed nowhere. It has been tried in municipal elec- 
tions in certain Western cities, and has given entire satis- 
faction in alt cases. His confidence that it can only ** prove 
a burden and a failure” is not justified by the result of any 
of the experiments that have been tried, and there is strong 
reason to believe that it is without any firm basis. As to 
the item of expense it is not likely that it will frighten the 
tax-payers. As the Courant pithily says: ‘* We would all 
rather be taxed for good government than to be governed 
hy bribery.”’ The system may be “ radival” aod ‘“ revolu- 
tionary,” but if it will eradicate bribery avd revolutionize 
corrupt methods it will simply do what needs to be done, 
and what the system is particularly commended for. Gov- 
ernor Bulkeley isin bad company. He and Governor Hill 
are the only governors who have tried to defeat it witha 
veto. We hope the Connecticut Legislature will put the 
bill on the statute book notwithstanding the Governor’s 
veto. 


GOVERNOR GOODELL, of New Hampshire, does not be 
lieve in the abolition of statutory probibition as the result 
of the recent adverse vote on Constitutional Pronibition. 
{n his first message to the Legislature last week he says: 
“With very rareexceptions our people believe that the sa’e 
and use of intoxicating liouors as a beverage are a greatevil. I 
have tried to look at it from every point of view,and I am forced to 
the conclusion thut it is the duty of the State to prohibit the sale 
of al] poisons to be used for illegitimate purposes. It issaidthat 
the attempt to enforce the prohibitory law isafarce. This is 
mere assertion. and the facts do not warrant it. Itis sometimes 
chargea that certain officers, who are efficient in the enforce- 
ment of all other laws, either neglect or reiuse to enforce the 
prohibitory law. If this is so. | believe some law should be en- 
acted authorizing and requiring the Supreme Court promptly to 
remove such offenders and appoint others in their places who 
will regard their official oaths.” 

[he Governor recommends that the liqucr law of 1883 be so 
ameudedthat heavy penalties be imposed uyon such officers 
chosen for this purpose as neglect to enforce it, and also 
suggests that a bill be passed prohibiting the manufacture 
of liquors. Governor Goodell is evideatly a man of convic- 
tion and courage. His talk is eminently refreshiny, es- 
vecially in contrast with tbat of our own Governor. Oh, 
that we had a Governor Goodell at Albany! 





A Goon deal of light, much of it darkness visible, is being 
shed on the Cronin murd-r. Itis clear that he was pot 
only murdered, but that he was murdered by order of an 
{rish secret society, the United Brotherhood, or Clan-na- 
(jael. The Constitution and the oath of initiation have 
been published, and it is clear that itis a dangerous and 
vicious organization, haviog violent purposes and liable to 
murderous reprisals in case aby member comes under tne sus- 
picion or the enmity of otber members. Lu this case, Dr. Cro- 
nin bad brought charges of theft ot funds against Alexander 
Sullivan and cther of the chief leaders of the Brotherhood. 
They defended themselves by discredi ing their accuser 
aod expe:ling bim from the lodge of which be was a mem- 
ber; and his friends believe, with much probability, that he 
was maliciously accused of being a spy, and was “removed ”’ 
on tbaticharge. The wi leex’ension of the order, and the na- 
ture of its oaths and hold on the p>lice force and jusicial 
and executive departments, make the prosecution of the 
facts very difficuit; but public indignation is so intense 
that members have been compelled te expose the secrets of 
the order ia order to protect themselves, aided by members 
who belonged to Dr. Cronin’s faction. It is clear that Dr. 
Crovin believed his life was in danger from Alexander Sual- 
livan, and the indications poiot in the direction of him and 
his partisans or tools. For such a secret society there is no 
excuse. Wedo not wonder that the Catholic Caurch 
makes membership of such a society an uupardonable of- 
fense. We do not wonder that the great body of Irish agi- 
tators denounce it and declire its methods a boundless 1n- 
jary tothe cause it was intended toserve. 


THE indications are that the act of Congress, providing 
for an American International Confrrence, to be held in 
Washington in the coming October, will, so far as the ac- 
ceptance of the invitation is concerned, be a complete suc- 
cess. Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa sica, Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Ohili, the 
Argentine Republic, Uruguay and Venezuela have already 
signified to the State Department of the United States their 
acceptance of the invitation. It is expected tbat the Con- 
ference will be composed of about forty delegates, ten of 
whom will represent the United 3ates, and that the meet- 
ings will be continued for several weeks. ‘The great ob- 
ject of the Conference is to compare views in respect to 
questions and measures of common interest to these Amer- 
icau nations, and make such recommendations as in the 
judgment of the Conference are adapted to promote this in 
terest. No treaty powers, or powers of any description be- 
yond those of consultation and advice, are vested in the 
delegates to this Cunference. One of the important ques. 
tions Which the Conference will consider, is that of arbi- 
tration for thesettlement of international difficulties with- 
out a resort to war; and it is earnestiy to be hoped that a 
uoiform system to this effect will be proposed, and that 
thereatter the respective nations represented will give to it 
a binding character by treaty stipulations. Commercial 
questions affecting the interests of trade will also be con- 
sidered, and recommendations made accordingly. We are 
glad that the Conference is to be held, and anticipate that 
much good will arise from it. Tne idea of such a Confer- 





Ballot Bill, which had passed both houses of the Connecti- 





tbe mind of statesmen for many years. It was eminently 
fitting that the United States should take the lead in put- 
ting the idea into actual practice. 


....The product of one bushel of corn, made into whie®y 
is, according to the Chicago News, four gallons, worth 
$16, out of which— 
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The drinker’s share, the News adds, is the delirium tre- 
mens. But there still remains much to be apportioned, 
The diinker’s family bas a share—misery, poverty, suffer- 
ing: the community has a share—disorderly and wortbless 
characters to restraiu; the state has a share—it loses bonor- 
able and usefal citizens and g§+ts in their place sots, and 
vagrants. Total result—loss of manhood, healtb, bappiness, 
comfort, sustenance, labor, money, peace, order. Who 
gains, when all lose so heavily ? 


...- Tbe Legislature of Minnesota bas passed a law that 
makes drunkenness ipso facto a crime, and purishes it by 
imprisonmert «r fine for t he first two offenses, and by im- 
prisonment for not less than sixty and pot more than ninety 
days for every subsequent offense. The law makes the 
simple fact of druukenne«s a penal offense, without eny 
other unlawful act. We hope that the luw will be rigidly 
enforced. Such enforcement will test its efficiency as the 
means of preventing druokenne<s, The law assumes that 
drunkenness is not simply a disease, but an offense against 
public order. 


....The churches and the ministers suffered with the 
houses and the peop'e of Johustown. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church bad 239 communic¢cints; its minister, the 
Rev. A. P. Diller, was lost. The two Presbyterian minis- 
ters were saved, David J. Beale. D.D., whose church bad 
551 members, and David M. Miller, whose church had 70 
members. The First Methodist Church, worth $100,000, 
was destroyel, but the p4stor, H. L Chapman, was saved, 
as were A. L. Kevdall, S. Keebler and C. L. E. Cartwrght, 
of the Methodist Church in Conemaugh. The Baptist pas- 
tor, H. R. Goodchild, escaped. 


....The Hen, Thomas Ewing, of this city, in a recent ad- 
dress, said: 


“An obviously needed reform is the abolition of the require- 
ment of the unanimity of a jury in civil eases. The présent 
system has neither reason nor experience to supportit. M tends 
to bring the jury system into contempt.” 

We entirely concur with this opinion, agdiog that our jury 
law should be so modificd as to make nWre impressious, as 
to the guilt or invocence of an accused party, no disqualifi 
cation to serve as a juror. 


....Jobn G. Whittier wrote the following lines to be read 
at the recent dedieation of the Library building of the 
. Gammon Theological School. in Atlanta, Ga. Theyshould 
be engraved upon the building as the perpetual motto of 
the institution. They could cut thew velves into sandstone; 
they would outlast the granite which crumbles nos, 


* Light. Freedom, Truth, be ever these thine own; 
Liv ht to see Truth, Freedom to make it known: 
Our Work God's Work, our Wills His Will alone,” 


....The Albany Law Journal says that ‘much of the 
modern prustration betore the ideas of tbe common law is 
| as unreasonable as would be an adherence by modern phy- 
siciaus to the medical theories and practices of the middle 
ages.’’ The simple truth is that this aye has for the most 
part outgrown the ancient common law ot England, which 
came into this country in its early settlement. We now 
have a much better common law tuan that which our Eng- 
lish ancestors brought with them. 


....Dr. Johnson refused to believe the news of the Lisbon 
earthquake, because it was iucredible that God could allow 
such aterrible catastrophe. It did not occur to him that 
fixed laws must, in a complicated system, work ill as wellas 
good, and that the laws which make earthquakes are the 
very laws of the constitution of matter, of heat avé of 
cold. Whether there shall be an earthqaake or not, is 
the question whether God shall rule the world by natural 
law. 


....Co-education of white and colored students is prac- 
ticed in the law school at Baltimore. Out of a elas of 
thirty-three just graduated, two were colored, one standing 
third and the other about teath in the class, But Bishop 
Randolph says colored people lack capacity. Dr. Kirkua, 
who made the address to the graduates, told them that law 
as a trade is the most contemptible of all trades, but asa 
profession is among the most honorable. 


....-The Charleston News and Courier says that “‘ wheth- 
er they vote or not, the Negroes make good counters, and 
give tbe Southern States a wice in the Electoral College 
and Congress which they could not enjoy if the Negroes 
were distranchised.”” The fourteenth Amendment, in one 
of its sections, which ought to be enforced, expressly pro- 
vides a remedy in case Negroes are prevented from exer- 
cising their right of suffrage. 


.... Tbe prejudicein Virginia and South Carolina against 
admittinz colored chuiches and mimsters into the Episce- 
pal Convention is paralielled in the bistory of Pennsyl- 
vani, where, old people remember, the colored delegates of 
St. Tnomas Church were excluded once from convention 
avd delegates from the Church of the Crucsfixion were re- 
fused admis-ion. even tho it should send white delegates. 
It seems incredible now. 

..-. We understand that the directors of Washington Uni- 
versity (Catholic) have been officially informed that under 
the Alien Contract Laver Law, they have no right to make 
t any contract with foreign professurs *0 come to this coun 
try for the purpose of serving in that institution. This is 





ence for peaceful purposes is a grand one, and has been in 
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the principles laid down by Judge Wallace in construing 
it. 


...- [tought to be regarded as an axiom, in the legislation 
of this country at least, that laws without an adequate pub- 
lic sentiment behind them to secure their enforcement, are 
practically worthless. They will either be repealed or be 
treated as a dead letter. The enforcing power lies with the 
people, and unless they sustain the laws, the latter amount 
to nothing. 


....A man who had lost his wife and his five children by 
the recent terrible calamity at Johnstownin Pennsylvania, 
was subjected to the necessity of being sole undertaker, 
grave-digger, mourner and pall-bearer for his own family. 
No one but God and himself can understand the horrible- 
ness of such an experience, unless he has had a like ex- 
perience. 


...«The Central Presbyterian, of Richmond, Va., say 
“the colored race instinctively and naturally draws 
together and segreyates itself’’and that the white race does 
the same. Will our contemporary kindly answer a real 
difficulty of ours? In that case where shall the mulattoes 
and quadroons go—with the Caucasian race or the Negro?, 


...-The cosmopolitan character of human sympathy is 
well illustrated by the prompt efforts made in this country 
and in Europe to give relief to the surviving sufferers from 
the recent awful catastrophe in Pennsylvania. Paui was 
right when he declared that God ‘“‘hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 


....Governor Hill, in signing the Fassett Prson Labor 
Bill, which he really did not want to do but dared not re- 
fuse to do, showed his hand as a demagog by snapping and 
snarling at the legislature for passing such a bill, and 
tickling the ears of the labor “‘ bosses’’ for the sake of 
future votes. 


.... All eight-hour laws for a day’s work practically mean 
so far as wage-earners are concerned, that employers will 
either hire them by the hour and not by the day, and pay 
them according to the number of. hours that they work, or 
will scale down their wages to the eight-hour rate. 


...-1t is generally understood that Governor Hill means 
to organize a campaign in this state for the purpose of get- 
ting control of the next legislature. Republicans through- 
out the state should understand this fact, and be sure to de- 
feat the plans of the tricky Governor. 


,..A British pastor thus describes the beauty of the chapel 
in which he ministers: ‘‘It is in the Ionic style. Over the 
portico is a tower, over that a cupola, and on the top of all 
a mortgage.’’ The last of these ornaments is generally not 
specially attractive to ministers. 


.... The Jewish Messenger reports that Joseph Pulitzer, 
of The World, has offered to assist twelve boys a year from 
the graded schools of the city to get acollege education, 
until the number reaches sixty. This is a beautiful and 
munificent gift. 


....Bisbap Phelan, Ruman Catholic, has been to Jobns- 
town and says there is ‘“‘ no possibility of aclash”’ about 
the burial of the dead or anything else. ‘‘ All denomina- 
tions are working together in perfect harmony.” 


WHEN the Bible speaks of ‘‘ the wages of sin” as be- 
ing “death,” and of *‘ the gift of God”’ as being “ eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord,” it plainly does not 
mean the same thing by the two descriptions. (Rom. vi, 23.) 


....Some Christians so live that their lives are acredit to 
the cause of Christ in the impression which they make upon 
others. Of such persons Paul speaks as “the glory of 
Christ. (If Cor. viii, 23.) Christians of this stamp are a 
moral power among men. 


.... The merciful long suffering of God and his anger and 
wrath toward the wicked, while appearing with equal 
clearness in the Bible, are not identical conditions of the 
divine mind, any more than they would be if affirmed of 
human beings. Theyare different and contrasted condi- 
tions, but not inconsistent. Both are true of God. 


...It is quite true that each man is a single and indivi- 
sible personality; and yet there are two sides tothis one 
personality which are often iu conflict with each other—the 
lower side which Paul calis “the flesh’? and sometimes 
*“‘thecarnal mind,” and the higher side, which he calls 
‘the spirit.”” What the one side wants the other condemns; 
and what the man will be in his practical character de- 
pends on which side rules his life. 


....Paul speaks of Satan as sometimes being “ trans- 
formed into an angel of light,” and suggests that “ his 
ministers ’’ may have a like transformation. Dr. Meyers, 
in his comment on this language. says that ‘it is the apos- 
tle’s thought, and is also presupposed as known to the 
readers, that devilish temptations in angelic form assail 
man.’’ There is no doubt that Paul fully believed in a real 
Devil, or that Jesus Christ had the same view. 


.-.- The history of Paul, as given in the Book of Acts 
and incidentally appearing in his epistles, shows most con- 
clusively that he was a man of great bodily vigor. Noone 
could, upon any other supposition, do what he did, and en- 
dure what he did. His life, after his conversion. was one 


of the most laborious lives ever lived. He pre-eminently 
endured hardship as a good soldier. A sickly and feeble 
man would not have been physically equal to his Jabors. 


....One of Paul’s standard and permanent thoughts was 
that the resurrection of Christ guarantees that of all his 
people. He gave utterance to this idea when he said to the 
Corinthians: 


“Knowing that he which raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise 
nee also by Jesus, and shall present us with you.” (I1 Cor. iv, 


The order of God in respect to the resurrection of the dead 
is the following: “Christ the first-fruits; afterward the 
that are Christ's at hiscoming.’’ Then death will be “swal- 
lowed up in victory.” 





Religions Intelligence. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. ' 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


PRESIDENT SEELYR’S absence from the annual meeting 
of the American Home Missionary Society at Saratoga was 
much regretted, his health not allowing him to preside ; 
but his place was filled with skill and dignity by Vice- 
President E. B. Webb, D.D. 

The attendance was large, tho not the largest known, and 
the enthusiasm was at a high pitcb. It is not necessary to 
publish a diary of addresses, but better to tell what was 
‘done on the two points of special interest which evoked a 
warmer discussion than usual. 

The two papers read by the Secretaries, Dr. Joseph B. 
Clark’s on * The Field, the Force, and the Capital,’ and 
Dr. William Kincaid’s, on ‘“‘ Another Year of Home Mis- 
sions,’’ covered so nearly the same ground that it was diffi- 
cult to separate their subjects between the two committees 
to which they were referred. Both called especial attention 
to the fact that a number of old Southern white churches 
in Georgia have joined the Congregationalists. Secretary 
Clark says: 

“A thing has happened in Georgia the past year that 
should stir every soul with hope for the future of the South. 
More than forty churches have declared themselves Congrega- 
tional, and have voluntarily sought entrance into our body. 
And these we are told are but the vanguard. A bundred and 
fifty more in neighboring states are ready to follow. Congre- 
gational in form and orthodox in creed, they but obey a law of 
Nature in seeking fraternal relations with the household of 
Pilgrim faith throughout the land. Here is not an open door 
througn the ancient wall of sectional prejudice, but the wall 
itself has tumbled to the ground, and a highway is open for 
Home Missions into the heart ef the Old South, even from At- 
lanta to the sea.” 

Secretary Kincaid is more definite: 

“In Georgia,on the 29th ef February of last year, a deeply 
significant event took place. Thirty-four churches, constitut- 
ing the Congregational Methodist Conference of that state, 
with two churches of the same order in Alabama, and six 
Georgia Free Methodist Protestant churches, forty-two in all, 
united with the four churches sustained by this Society in the 
City of Atianta to form the United Congregational Conference 
of Georgia. Whatever the issue, no Northern Congregation- 
alist can contemplate without interest a movement like this. 
In the old slave state of Georgia the middle wall of partition 
seems to be breaking down. In place of former suspicion, aver- 
sion and distrust, these Southern brethren are reaching out 
their bands to their Northern friends, asking for sympathy, 
fellowship. evaugelical literature, Gospel preaching and teach- 
ing, missionary and Sabbath-school inspiration, and whatever 
thatis helpful and suggestive in the common work we have to 
give. This movement, if encouraged, bids fair to spread through 
the South.” 

Early in the mecting a committee, with Dr. Meredith, 
of Brooklyn, as chairman, was appointed to report on this 
opening in the South, and their report was made at the 
business meeting on Wednesday afternoon. This report 
expressed great gratification at the accession to Congrega- 
tionalism of these Congregational, Methodist and Free 
Methodist churches, welcomed them to fellowship, referred 
to certain trivial technical ecclesiastical difficulties to be 
adjusted, and expressed the desire that the Home Mission- 
ary Society should aid them so far as needed and the funds 
would allow. The resolution was regarded by some as 
speaking slightingly of the fact that the new body had 
formed a State Conference separate from the State Asso- 
ciation of colored churches, and Dr. J. E. Rankin offered 
a substitute expressing gratification at the coming into 
the Congregational body of this large number of churches, 
and welcoming them under the provisions of the engage- 
ment entered into in 1884 between the American Home 
Missiouary Society and the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, which included the following: 


“5. Neither Society will establish in any locality a church 
that will not admit to membership colored persons suitably 
qualified, nor will it sustain any church that will not fellowship 
the neighboring Congregational churches or that will not unite 
with the local Congregational Conference or Association.” 


This opened a very warm discussion, led chiefly by Dr. 
Meredith in favor of his resolution, and by Dr. Rankin, 
Dr. A. P. Foster, of Boston, Dr. 5S. Gilbert, of The Advance, 
the Rev. J. H. Ross, of Somerville, Mass., and the Rev. 
Geo. S. Dickerman, of Amherst, Mass., against it. Never- 
theless the predominance of sentiment appeared to favor 
the full indorsement of the new churches, and the appeal 
was made with great force not to accompany their welcome 
by any expression of suspicion. Ata late hour in the aiter- 
noon Dr. Raukin’s substitute was defeated by a large ma- 
jority, and only the lateness of the hour prevented the pa:- 
sage of the main resolution. It was voted to adjuurn to 
half-past eight on Thursday morning. 

During the evening Dr. Meredith, on consultation, agreed 
to modify his resolution, leaving out the reference to the 
unimportant technical difference to be adjusted, and 
otherwise modified the language so that it should read as 
follows: 


“In the fall convictior that these churches are in accord with 
the principles of Congregationalism, and with the principles of 
this Society, and with those held by the Congregational churches 
which it represents : 

“ Resolved, That we heartily welcome them to fellowship with 
us in the Gospel. We commend them to the fraternal sympatby 
and prayers of all our people, and we request the officers of the 
Society to extend to them such financial aid as they may need 
88 promptly as the state of its treasury shall permit.” 


On Thursday morning the adjourned business meeting 
convened and Dr. Meredith read his amended resolution. 
Dr. Rankio offered an amendment emoodying the sub- 
stance of his substitute of the day before. Dr. Meredith 
explained the history of the changes he had made, and 
declared that he had received abundant evidence that the 
new Georgia churches fully accepted the principles of the 
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Congregational churches. Further explanations of the 
alterations were made by Dr. Fosterand Dr. Quint. Dr, 
W. H. Ward, of THE INDEPENDENT, asked Dr. Meredith to 
inform those present what was the nature of theevidence 
which had satisfied him that these churches are in accord, 
on the matter of fellowship with Christians of all races, so 
that we might also be satisfied. Dr. Meredith answered 
that he had received these assurances from Mr. McDaniel, 
who was present as their representative. Dr. Ward then 
said that it was not to be presumed that those white South- 
ern churches came into our fellowship imbued with our 
ideas of equal fellowship, but the contrary was to be 
presumed from the custom of the South. With the assur- 
ance, however, that such was the case they were to be 
warmly welcomed, but he would like to ask definitely 
whether the Georgia Conference was willing to receive into 
equal membersbip the colored churches of the Georgia 
Association. Mr. McDaniel answered that the Constitu- 
tion of the Conference made no bar on account of color, and 
he was understood to indicate that pone would be raised, 
With this understanding the amerdment of Dr. Rankin 
was withdrawn and the resolution of Dr. Meredith was 
adopted nem. con, Dr. Ward then offered the following 
additional resolution which was unanimously adopted: 


* Resolved, That this Society rejoices to learn that an effort is 
making to unite the Georgia Congregational Conferenceand the 
Georgia Congregational Association on principles of equal ; 
recognition and fellowship of all the churches of each body, and 
trusts that such a union will be accomplished.” 

The happy conclusion of what threatened to be a very 
serious conflict was received with universal satisfaction. 

The other important question which gave rise to serious 
discussion was on the fiiances. For many years the So- 
ciety’s policy was to incur no debt except to its missionaries, 
If there were funds to pay them they were paid; if not they 
bad to wait. A few years ago the injustice of this policy 
was urged and the Society began to borrow money to pay 
its missionaries when the funds failed. In obedience tothe 
directions of the annual meeting last year the appropria- 
tions were increased faster than the funds received would 
warrant; and at its annual meeting the Society finds itself 
in debt $75,000 at the bank ard $18,000 to its home mission- 
aries. Accordingly the Executive Committee has voted to 
stop all appropriations for new work until there is relief to 
the treasury either by increased gifts or from legacies, thus 
reducing the appropriations $60,000 below what seemed im- 
peratively called for. This subject came before the Society 
on a report from the Committee which expressed faith that 
the churches would provide the necessary funds, and then 
proceeded to ‘“‘instruct”’ the Executive Committee to re- 
store the retrenched appropriations by the full amovnt of 
360,000 and urging the churches to raise $600,000 the coming 
year. To this resolution William I. Washburn, Esq., a 
member of the Executive Committee, moved anamendment 
striking out the word “‘instruct,’’ and insertingin its place 
an expression of confidence that the Executive Committee 
would soon be able to enlarge their appropriations. Mr. 
Washburn said he represented the majority of the Execu- 
tive Committee who felt that it was not safe to go any 
further in debt; that they had now reached the utmost 
limit of loaus which the banks would allow; and that this 
action would require them to increase their indebtedness 
sixty thousand dollars, while now it was far toogreat. Dr. 
Meredith, also a member of the Executive Committee, 
spoke in favor of putting more faith in the churches and 
favored stronyly the motion to ‘‘instruct” the Executive 
Committee to reverse its action which he declared had been 
unwise. Thus, for the firs. time in the history of the Society, 
a difference in the Executive Committee and the Executive 
officers of the Society was brought before the Society at its 
annual meeting; and the Socicty was asked to reverse the 
action of the Executive Committee. Mr. Washburn’s 
amendment striking out the word ‘ instruct ” was lost, 
very few voting oneither side, and the motion “ instruct- 
ing’’ the Executive Committee to reverse its action and 
appropriate the $60,000 was passed, very few voting. In- 
deed, while the most of those present did not understand 
exactly that this was an appeal from the minority to reverse 
the action taken by the Executive Committee, they felt so 
far incapable of judging what was wise that they refrained 
from voting. Comparatively few fully understood that Dr. 
Meredith represented the minority of the Executive Com- 
mittee supported by Secretary Clark, while Mr. Washburn 
represented the majority of the Committee supported by 
Secretaries Coe and Kiocaid and the Treasurer, Dr. Clapp. 
The action taken was really not the matured expression of 
the members present, who certainly bad uo intention of 
censuring the Executive Committee or of imputing cow- 
ardice tothem. If that were the intention of the meeting, 
then the officers and such members of the Executive Com- 
mittee as Mr. Washburn and Dr. William M. Taylor could 
do nothing but resign. But this was not intended at all. It 
was done with very imperfect understanding of the case, 
and under the influence of an appeal to trust the churches 
that they would do their duty. At the same time, a 
number of those present demanded that an immediate sub- 
scription be taken, to pay the debt owing the missionaries, 
which was done, aud over twelve thousand dollars was 
raised. This is in addition, I suppose, to the four thousand 
dollars subscribed in accordance with a p'an to raise one 
hundred thousand dollars in subscriptions of one thousand 
dollars each. These subscriptions were made with great 
heartiness, and it was very noticeable that the first subscrip- 
tion of a thousand dollars came from a woman, and, as the 
names were called, it seemed as if half of them were 
women. 

The action taken on these two sudjects made this really 
a notable meeting. If the Society had voted to give aid to 
the new white Congregational churches of Georgia, while 
they stood aloof from their colored sister churches, there 
would have been a loss of support and sympathy which 
would have dune a serious injury to the cause. This evil 
was happily averted. The other matter is one that rather 
affects the personal sensitiveness of the members of the 
Executive Committee than the support of the public. The 
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difference in the Committee never should have been paraded 
in public; but it was more a matter of unwisdom than a 
real injury to the cause. How the “instruction” can be 
carried out we fail to see, unless some big legacies should 
suddenly materialize. The Society has gone to the limit of 
its credit at the banks, and it bas been definitely instructed 
not to continue the old policy of putting the debt on the 
poor missionaries. It is difficult to see just how the Execu- 
tive Committee is to go to work to obey the vote, unless 


dollars without security; or a gift to that amount will be 
gladly received and appropriated. The subscription of so 
handsome an amount as over sixteen thonsand dollars is a 
cheering omen. and opens the new year with great hope 
that the six hundred thousand dollars asked for of the 
churches will be raised. The immensity of the field de- 
mands very great enlargement of gifts. Not only is it to be 
desired that men and women of wealth should subscribe 
to the thousand dollar plan, but every church should make 
an extra collection within the next few weeks to relieve the 
purden during these dry summer months. 

The statistics of the year show 1,723 missionary laborers 
during the year, of whom 414 were in New England, 109 
in the Middle States, 37 in the Southern, 90 in the South- 
western, 961 in the Western States and Territories, and 148 
on the Pacific Coast. Of these, 8 have preached to colored 
people, and 175 in foreign languages, 17 Welsh, 41 German, 
7 Scandinavian. 22 Bohemian, 11 French, 3 Indian, 3 Span- 
ish, 2 Polish and 1 Indian. The additions to the churches 
have been 6,458 on confession and 3,868 by letter. There 
have been 144 churches organized, and 62 have assumed 
full self-support. The receipts from legacies and contribu- 
tions have been $542,251, of which $162,705 was expended by 
auxiliaries in their own fields. Besides this, $120,000 has 
been loaned from the bank. There has been a gratifying 
increase in all departments of work, but a decrease in 
legacies. W. iH. W. 


> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

THE United Presbyterian Synod of Scotland met in 
Edinburgh last month. The resignation of Dr. Scott as 
Home Mission Secretary was accepted. The usual routine 
of business was followed. 





....A son of Bishop Huntington, of Central New York, 
who has been a missionary under vows in this city, has 
been, itis said, working as afarm hand in Central New 
Yorkin order to repait his shattered health His identity 
was hot reveled for some time. 


....Lhe Methodist Episcopal Church has three annual 
conferences in India. Accerding to the latest reports these 
conferences have an aggregate of 84 foreign preachers and 
51 native, 10,318 members and probationers, 138 churches, 
126 parsonages and 20,138 scholars in day schools. 


.... The action of the railroads of the Vanderbilt system 
in discontinuing Sunday labor as far as possible, and re- 
ducing the number of Sunday trains, has been followed by 
the closing of railroad ticket offices in Chicago and Buffa- 
lo. It is hoped that this precedent will be followed in 
other cities. 


.... The report of the Statistical Committee of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland shows that there are 565 
congregations, an increase of one; 867 Sabbath-schools; an 
increase of 6,404 scholars, and that the total membership is 
182,963, a gain of 793, being above the average rate of in- 
crease for the last ten years. 


....-Concerning the talk of union between English Con- 
gregationalists and Baptists, Dr. Parker says: 

“Myecclesiastical creed is a brief one. Officially, absolute 
independence; sympathetically, all possible union. Congrcga- 
tionalism is. from my point of view, losing its power because it 
is losing its distinctiveness. It is becoming like the other de- 
nominations instead of maintaining its uniqueness, which, in 
my judgment, is its power.” 


..--A Rome dispatch tothe New York Times says that 
there is much talk of Cardinal Gibbons as a successor to 
Leo. It is said that Leo is not very strong and cannot last 
long, andthat in case of his death the College of Cardinals 
would be greatly divided. The German cardinals would 
object toa French Pope, the French cardinals would ob- 
ject to a German or Italian Pope, and an American cardi- 
nal would be taken as a compromise—all of which is, we 
suspect, mere gossip. 


....The Sixth Annual Meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Union will be held at Binghamton, New York, July 
5th-12th. Ministers and others interested in foreign mis- 
sionary work are invited to be present. Ali foreign mis- 
sionaries, of either sex, temporarily or permanently in this 
country, are eligible to membership in the Union, and will 
receive free entertainment during the meeting. Those 
who propose to attend are requested to communicate as 
— as possible with President J. T,Graceby, Buffalo, New 

ork. 


--.In response to a request from the New York Sabbath 
Committee ‘‘ that the representatives of our Government 
at the Paris Exposition be instructed in their official 
capacity, to recognize the observance of Sunday in accord- 
ance with the Jaws and customs of the American People,” 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, replies that the sugges- 
tion meets with his cordial approval, and that appropriate 
instructions have been given to our Minister at Paris and 
to the United States Commissioner-General. This action 
follows the precedents established on occasion of former 
Expositions, and will meet with the approval of our people 
generally. 


--»-A Provincial Convention was held in Toronto, 
Canada, on June 11-12th to take further measures to secure 
the disallowance of the Jesuits’ Estates Bill. The Domin- 
ion Government, it will be remembered, declined to disal- 
low the bill, and Parliament being appealed to sustained 


fearing to offend the Roman Catholic vote. The action of 
Government and Parliament has roused the country, the 
result of which was the calling of he Convention above re- 
ferred to. Immense meetings have been held all over the 
Province from day to day and the Convention is expected 
to mark an epoch in Canadian History. We shall give 
some account of it next week. 


....The reports to the General Assembly at Springfield, 
O., on foreign and home missions, missions to the Freed- 
mep, and on other church Boards of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church were quite favorable. On the subject of to- 
bacco it was resolved to send down the following over- 
tures: 

“1. No student who is addicted to the use of tobacco in any 
form shall be admitted to license. 

“No one shall be eligible to the office of ruling elder who is 

addicted to the use of tobacco in any form.” 
The question of instrumental music came up on memorials 
asking that those churches using it be not allowed to draw 
funds from church boards. The Assembly refused the 
action called for. 


-...The discussion regarding a new translation of the 
English Bible has been revived in Baptist circles by a re- 
cent action of the Publication Society. Certain members 
desire a new translatior, or rather the completion 
of the version begun thirty years ago by the Ameri- 
can Bible Union in which the word immerse is used 
for baptize. They offer to furnish the means for the same, 
and the Publication Society consented to bring out the 
revision. The Board con idered that this service was im- 
plied in the vote of the Bible Convention in Saratoga four 
or five years agu, in which it was resolved that the Society 
should circulate not only the King James version and the 
Anglo-American version, but also the Bible Union version 
for such as desired it. But some considered the proceeding 
of the Society unwarranted and at the meeting of the 
Society a year ago Dr. 8S. L. Caldwell offered a resolution 
looking to a reversal of the action of the Board. At the 
recent meeting in Boston there was a very stirring debate 
on the subject and at last there was adopted a resolution, 
nominally a compromise, but which is now declared by 
many to be a full support of the action of the Board. The 
Examiner and some other papers strongly censure the 
action at Boston. Many, however—who have no desire what- 
ever to obtain a new version—take the ground that the 
Society can pub:ish a version of the translation of the 
Scriptures as properly as a new version of the Dies lr@, no 
one being obliged to use it who does not desire so to do. 
The matter is considered by most as of no special impor- 
tance, the controversy arising simply from a survival of the 
party spirit which existed in the old Bible Union contro- 
versy of many years ago. 








Missions. 





LETTERS to us from Japan say there have been a number 
of conversions in many places. On account of au increased 
interest in Nagoya, an important city and a stronghold of 
Buddhism, the Rev. Mr. Tamura, of Tokio, was invit d 
to visit the place and assist in special services. The meet- 
ings were appointed for every night, and were attended 
with the most encouraging results. One ycung man wbo 
was employed in a drug store, which was in the second 
building from the preaching place, did not like to be seen 
at aChristian s_rvice, and so he came secretly to the back 
side of the house where the preaching was going on and 
there listened to the Gospel without being seen by either 
the speaker or hearers. But so plain and powerful was the 
presentation of the truth, and so manifest was the presence 
of God, that this man was then and there convinced of his 
sins and went boldly to the front of the building and con- 
fsssed to the preacher bis guilt and desire of forgiveness. 
God gave him a sense of his sins being forgiven and he 
went away rejoicing. Now he asks the prayers of others 
that the master of the house and all his associates may 
cease to oppose the light and come to a knowledge of the 
truth. One young Buddbist priest living in the city bad 
decided to go to his native village, but was detained on ac- 
count of some business, and dropped im to hear a 
Christian sermon. He, too, was touched by the Spirit 
of God and led to confess Christ as his Saviour. 
Then he came to the Rev. Mr. Tamura and asked what he 
should now do, as the giving up of the priesthood would 
involve the loss of his living. Mr. Tamura told him there 
was no provision for supporting people in that condition, 


and asked him if there was not some business which he 
would be able to engage in so as to secure a support. He 
replied that he understood the art of decorating porcelain 
ware, and could get a living in that way in case there was 
some place for him to be employed. So Mr. Tamura made 
inquilies and found one factory where more workmen were 
needed; but the bead man said that it was customary for 
the workmen to rest on the Ist and 15th of the month only. 
Mr. Tamura said that as the young man was aChristian he 
cou'd not work on the Sabbath, and asked if employment 
could be given in such acase. The head of the factory said 
he would think over the matter and give a reply the next 
day. So on the morrow word was sent that the observance 
of the Sabbath would be allowed and employment given. 
This was an important concession in a town where heathen- 
ism is so strongly intrenched, and it is felt to be a special 
favor of God. The young man then sold his Buddbist 
robes and set to work in this new position with such a joy 
and peace as he had never before known. Mr. Tamura said 
to him: “Since you have become a follower of Christ you 
will bave to give up not only the practice but also the be- 
lief in the religion which you once taught.” ‘‘Oh,”’ said 
the young man, ‘that is very easy. [ have nothing to 
abandon in the way of belief; for altho I have been a priest 
for thiee years I have had no faith at all in its teachings.” 


....A fact of significance in India is the appointment 
of two native Christians in Travancore as magistrates by 
the Maharajah. Formerly magistrates had religious as 
well as secular duties, and conservative Hindus raised an 


outcry against the innovation. A protest was signed and 
sent to the Maharajah, stating that uniess the Christians 
were dismissed the petitioners, who were of the high 
castes, would not pull the carat the coming car-festival 
in Padmarabapuram. A serious revolt was threatened, 
but the native sovereign held his ground and quelled the 





the Government by an overwhelming majority, both parties 





riotous spirit, and the car was palled as usual. 


School and College. 


In Germany the public schools areall taught by men 
and not by women. According to the recently published 
educational statistics of Prussia, constituting about two- 
thirds of the whole Empire, that kingdom had in ite em- 
ploy in 1886 a total of 64,750 masters in the public schools. 
The average salary was 1.274 marks. (1 mark —24 cents,) 
The 22,419 teachers engaged in the city schools averaged 
1,559 marks, while the 42,331 in ‘the country villages aver- 
aged 1,134 marks annually. On this meager sum of three 
hundred do}lars and even less the master is expected to live 
and support his family, which would be impossible with a 
people that understood less thorougbly than the Germans 
the secret of making every dollar do the full duty of one 
hundred cents. And yet the salaries now are proportion- 
ally larger than they have been. In 1821, more than fifty 
per cent. of the masters had an incame of less than 800 
marks. In 1874 the average income was 1,254 marks. The 
oaly feature of the system that makes this endurable is the 
fact that after a certain number of years of service these 
teachers receive a pension, as do also their widows. Indeed, 
this condition is attached to all the positions under State 
control. 


.-A special announcement for Yale Divinity School 
states that the work in the department which Professor 
Russell has resigned will be carried forward by President 
Dwight and Mr. Frank C. Porter, Instructor in Biblical 
Theology. Among the special lecturers are the following: 
A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., Leman Beech- 
er Lecturer On Preaching. John Hall, D D., of New York, 
On the Pulpit; How to Use, How to Abuse, and How to 
Elevate it. George W. Cable, of Northampton, Mass., On 
Bible Ciass Teaching. Prof. Leonard J. Sanford, M.D., of 
New Haven, On the Preservation of Health. The Hon. 
Edward J. Phelps. Kent Professor of Lawin Yale Univer- 
sity and recently Minister of the United States to Great 
Britain, will deliver a course of lectures to the students of 
the Divinity School on: I. The Application of Legai Prin- 
ciples to the Evidences of Christianity. II. The Coincil- 
dence between the Precepts of Christianity and the Funda- 
mental Principles of the Common Law independently de- 
rived, HI. The Legal Duties appertaining to the Minis- 
terial Office. 





.... The 900,000 or less Protestants of Hungary, the most 
easterly outpost of the Evangelical Church in Europe, 
have all along been compelled to maintain the denomina- 
tional school work, high and low, without any material aid 
from the State. The achievements in this regard have 
been exceptionally good, surpassing in intrinsic merit even 
the work done by the well-endowed Catholic and State 
schools. Of the 157,387 Protestant children, fully 8614 per 
cent. attend the lower grades, and the eight Protestant 
academies and gymnasia have an attendance of 4,093, grad- 
uating recently 239 young men. In addition to these there 
are several technical and normal scbools, law and theolog- 
ical faculties. The voluntary contributions of the Hun- 
garian Protestants are annually more than one million 
florins. The languages employed are the Magyrian, Sla- 
wokian or German, according to local needs. The acad- 
emies and gymnasia alone have libraries, with a total of 
180,500 volumes. 


...- At the dedication of the Library Building of Gammon 
Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga, which is doing so 
much for the colored race under the presidency of Dr. Thir- 
kield, Governor Gordon made a notable speech. He was 
amazed at the range of subjects treated by the graduating 
class, and surprised at the grace, ease of manner and dig- 
nity of bearing that characterized the speakers of a race so 
recently escaped from bondage. They had shown real 
power in logic and eloquence, and he was grateful for ‘‘ such 
large equipments te be such mighty powers, opening such 
heavy batteries against all forms of evil, and leading maa 
to a better plane of life and a holier and loftier destiny 
after this world.”’ 


...-Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., has had a very 
prosperous year under its new president, Dr. Harrison E. 
Webster. Commencement will take place on the 26th of 
June. Dr. Teunis Hamlin, of Washiogton, D.C., will de- 
liver the Baccalaureate and the Hon. Charles Emory Smith, 
of Philadelphia, editor of the Press, will give the Chancel- 
lor’s Oration on Commencement Day. The Senior Glass 
have been treated to a new departure the present term in 
the line ef a course of lectures on Current History, by 
Prof. Wm. Wells, of the Faculty. 


.... Twenty-four members of the first class, graduated 
from Bryn Mawr, receive! the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
June 6th. There have been 116 students enrolled during 
year 1888-89; of these four were holders of fellowships and 
fourteen were graduates of other collegiate institutions. 
The enrollment for the ensuing year, 1889-90, already out- 
numbers that of the past year. 

...-Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg, graduated a 
large class last week. It conferred honorary degrees as 
follows: D.D.—W. E. Parson, of Washington, D. C.; J. K. 
Demarest, of Gettysburg; Peter Andstadt, of York; J. A. 
Clutz, of Baltimore, and J. S. Detweiller, of Omaha, Neb. 


.... Twelve young men were graduated from the Luther- 
an Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Penn., June 4th. 
The institution was attended during the year by fifty stu- 
dents. Enlarged and improved accommodations have be- 
come necessary, and are contemplated. 


..-.Boston University graduated last week 149 students 
from its colleges of liberal arts, agriculture, theology, law, 
medicine, and all sciences. 

..-.-The closing exercises of Lincoln University, Oxford, 
Penn., were held June 4th. Aclass of seventeen colored 
men was graduated. 





.... Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Alabama, 
graduated this year twenty-two students. . 
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Biblical Research. 


THE INSCRIPTION AT LYSTRA 
IN HONOR OF THE EMPEROR AUGUSTUS. 


BY PROF. FISK P. BREWER. 


THE city of Lystra in Asia Minor is known 
te us from the New Testament. It was the 
birtb-place of Timothy and tne scene of one 
of Paul's miracles, where the fickle populace 
first honored him as a god and then mobbed 
him almost. to death. Its site has long been 
a matter of discussion. Leake advised more 
than half a century ago that search should 
be made for it near Hatun Serai, a village 
fifteen or twenty miles south of Jconvium. 
A recent discovery has confirmed his sagaci- 
ty. Dr. A. H Sitlington Sterrett, the effi- 
cient explorer of the Wolfe Expedition iu 
1885, co'lected about six hundred ancient 
inscriptions in south central Asia Mivor. 
Ata place called Zoldera, within a mile of 
Hutum Serai, he found a quadrangular ped- 
estal ornamented “ with moldings at top 
and bottom. On this pedestal once stood 
the statue of Augustus. The holes cut. 
in the marble for the feet of the statue are 
still to be seen.”’ On the side is the follow- 
ing inscription in seven lines: No. 242. 
DIVVM AVG, COL. IVL FELIX GEMINA LVSTRA 
CONSECRAVIT D.D. The deified Augustus, 
conserated by the colony Julia Lustra, the 
Blessed, the Twin. Bydecree of thedecu- 
rions. 

The date of the monument is sufficiently 
determined by the time when Auyustus 
was proclaimed a god soon after his death in 
A.D 14. Two years allow ample opportunity 
for the receipt of the news and the making 
of the statue, which we may therefore as- 
sume was ino place by A.D. 16. 

This inscription is the earliest historical 
record in which Lystra is named. It teaches 
that at the death of Augustus, Lystra was 
the seat of a Roman colony. Its earliest 
history is left to conjecture. The title Julia 
was held by colonies of Augustus as well 
as by those of Julius Caesar. 

Toe form of the name, as found in the 
Acts, Lystra, is used in a Greek inszription 
quoted below, and also on a Roman coin 
of the city bought by Dr. Sterrett on his 
tour. It was, therefore, doubtless the estab- 
lished form of later times. But the spelling 
LvsTRA indicates a different pronunciation 
at the earlier period, for in so public an 
official monument a blunder would Lot have 
been tolerated, and no reason is evident for 
not spelling the name with Y if so pro- 
nounced. 

The last title of Lystra, GEMINA, twin, 
seems to point to a neighbor colony, estab- 
lished at the same time, at one birth, so to 
speak. In the absence of records we can 
only guess what colony it was. Antioch, of 
Pisidia, is spoken of asa colony by Strabo 
in the time of Augustus. It is about forty 
miles west from Lystra, and a Greek in- 
scription found there by Dr. Sterrett, No. 
352, witnesses to a time when the two colo- 
nies were very affectionate. A statue of 
Concord was erected at Antioch by ‘the 
most illustrious colovy of the Lystraus”’ in 
honor of “its sister, the most illustrious 
colony of the Antiocbians.”’ T)v Aautporarny 
’Avtioxéwy KoAwviav 4 Aaurporaty Avorpéwe 
kohwvia tiv adeAgiy ty Tij¢ duovoiag aya/pare 
The language sounds a little 
like an effort at peace-making. Its superla- 
tives breathe the spirit of a later age than 
the simple Latin inscription in honor of 
Augustus. But the fact that Antioch was 
once publicly styled the sister of Lystra, 
makes it easy to suppose tha™she was also 

her twin. 

The case, however, is not decided. There 
is a rival candidate, Icon‘um, which is sit- 
uated much nearer, and is described in the 
Acts as closely connected with Lystra. It 
was a colony, as is shown by coins of Ga!- 
lienus and by aninscription of uncertain 
date (39903, C. I. G.) The conclusivn is that 
if the significance of the title GEMINA has 
been rightly understood, Lystra began its 
colonial life at the same time with some 
other colony, probably Antioch or [conium. 

The discovery that Lystra was a Roman 
colony in A.D. 14 adds an important page to 
her history. Lystraappears in the Actsasa 
populous city of Lycaonia, but its not being 
mentioned by any previous writer made it 
probable that its importance had been re- 
cently acquired. The Roman conquest had 
delivered the population from the tyrauny 
of mountain chiefs, and brought in an 
era of peace and security throughout the re- 
gion. But what was therein the place to 
draw the people to Lystra? We now learn 
that at the beginning of this period there 
wus a colony of Roman soldiers fixed there, 
whose presence nut have contributed much 
toits growtn, if they were not its first set- 
tlera, Sterrett found here thirteen other 
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inscriptions, mostly epitaphs, six of them in 
Latin. The names of them are all but one 
Roman. 

It is easy to understand the motive for 
erecting the statue. The loyal colonists, 
who were of course proud of that connectiop 
with Rome wbich made them Romans, were 
able by this official monument to impress 
their own rank and privileges on the minds 
of their children and fellow-citizens, on cap- 
tives and on visitors. Their respect for the 
memory of Augustus would be especially 
great if it were true, asisconjectured, that 
the colony had been founded under his au- 
thority by veterans of his army. In this 
region, where once the gods had come down 
in the likeness of men, Roman magistrates 
erected the likeness of the emperor, and en- 
graved on the pedestal that he had becomea 
god. Theinscription ou that huge block 
has gained a value not included in their 
calculations, being now the sole evidence 
to the world of the site of the colony Julia 
Felix Gemina Lustra, 

GRINNELL, IOWA. 


Che FIunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 234. 
JESUS RISEN.—M: —MARK XVI, 1-13. 











Notes —* Mary Magdalene.”’—There has 
been atendency to confuse this Mary of 
Magdala with the sinful woman mention- 
ed in Luke vii, 36-50. In order that nosuch 
mistake can be made, the parrator express- 
ly tel's who this one is (verse 10). There is 
no ground at all in mistaking this Mary for 
anybody else. especially of a doubtful char- 
acter. ‘Mary the mother of James.”— 
“The Less.”’ ** Salome,’ wife of Zebe- 
dee, mother of James and John. ** The 
first day of the week.”—Our Sunday morn- 
ing. They carefully observed the Sabbath, 
avd took no trip of such length on that sa- 
cred day. * That they might come and 
anoint him.”—Here is another bit of evi- 
dence that they thought Cblrist was dead, 
These spices were to embalm the dead, to 
keep it from putrefaction. “Forit was 
exceeding great’’—It would take at least 
two men to roll astone four feet by two, 
shaped somewhat like a millstone, especial- 
ly when it had been sealed up by the guard. 
“A young man.’’—Luke says there 
were two. This remarkable appearance 
may well have been exaggerated in the 
minds of some of the di-ciples who did not 
see it. Perhaps these women in their baste 
did not see the other one standing in anoth- 
er place.- “ And they believed 
not.”—A pretty strong proof that the story 
isnotan invention. The testimony of one 
was not sufficient for these doubtful dis- 
ciples. ** Unto two of them.’’—Cleopas 
aud another disciple on the way to Emmaus, 

Tastruction.—It has been well said that 
on the resurrection of Christ hinges. the 
Coristian faith. Disprove this miracle, and 
the belief in immortality has no stable 
ground in revelation. It would only exist 
tben in the hope of tortured hearts. But 
there is no fact in profane history better 
attested than this resurrection. Lawyers 
are convinced before the array of direct 
testimony and circumstantial evidence, 
Christ was pronounced dead by the Roman 
centurion. From the martyr’s side flowed 
biood and water. This physiological fact in 
the condition of the blood proving death by 
actual rupture of the heart, a pathological 
evidence the ignorant d'sciples could not 
have invented. Crucifixion precluded the 
cataleptic trance. At the request of zealous 
high priests the tomb was sealed and a Ro- 
man guard was stationed to protect his 
body from removal and the people from 
fraud. His disciples had no faith in their 
Master’s second life. The women were ea- 
ger to embalm his decaying body. It took 
his followers some time to believe the stu- 
pendous fact. They were dazed at the mar- 
vel; and it was only when their reason was 
convincel that their hearts and bodies 
worked for the new Gospel until their vio- 
lent death. The Christ who was placed in 
a new tomb bas given scientific and satis- 
factory proof of his claim for a new faith 
and a spiritual Jife based upon a new reve- 
lation and a high plane. 

Christ was no spiritual aristocrat. He 
first comforted the Mary whom he nad freed 
from the ban ofa terrible disease. He sent 
a special message to Peter, who had skulked 
a traitor in the courtyard of Herod. Christ 
offers to the greatest sioner his best com- 
fort and thought. 

This lesson brings toa close the official 
Church study of the life of Christ until] next 
year. But while the Sunday-school may 
speod the next six monthson the Old Testa- 
ment, the student should not neglect the 
New Testament in his weekly readings. If 





























necessarv, let the parent mark out so much 
to be readevery week or every day, so that 
interest may grow into greater knowledge 
and that in turn be translated into a new 
life. Let us not forget, however abstruse 
or hard of explanation the records may seem 
to be, that the Christ they delineate is the 
central figure of human history, aod that be 
has given us the noblestiteal of practical 
life. and that asa philo-opher, teacher and 
buman heart be has no peer. But beyord 
this he is our Saviour, in that as we follow 
him we lose ourselves. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BURNS, WILLIAM TREAT, died recently at 
A'bany. Tex. 
HUNT, NATHAN, Boston, Mass., resigns. 
FULLER, A. K., accepts call to Sioux Falls, 
Dak. 








HENSON, L. L., has become pastor in 
Fraokfort, Ind. 


AYDE, THomAs L., accepts call to Jewell 
City, Kan 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BRADLEY, Day. F., Yankton, Dak., re- 
signs. 

BREWER, JAMES, goes to Hartland, Wis., 
for six moothbs. 

CH‘NDLER, FRED. D., accepts call to 
Eastford, Conn. 

CLARKE, CHARLES F., Yale Divinity 
School, goes to Machias, Me., for a year. 

COOK, CornELivs C., East Arlington, Vt., 
resigos. 

DEROME, JULEs A., ord. in French ch., 
Ware, Mass. 

DOUGLAS, CLINTON, Faulkton, S. D, ac- 
cepts position as field secretary of the 
American Home Missionary Sooiety- 

EARL, JAMES, will supply at Groveland, 
Minn. 

ENLOW, Cuas. E., Fifield, Wis., resigns. 

GAGE, WILLIAM LEONARD, DD, died by 
his own band, in a moment of insarity, 
in Hartford, Conn., recently, aged 57. 

GIROUX. LEwis F., inst. in White st. ch., 
Spriogfield, Mass. 

GRAUER, OftoC., Cobden, IIl., resigns. 

HILLARD, Eras B., Plymouth, Conn., 
called to Conway, Mass. 

HOLLISTER, FREDERIC M., Janesville, 
Mion , resigns. 

HURD, FAYETTE, Nashville, Mich., re- 
sizps. 

HUTCHINSON, Joun P., Morton, IIL, re- 
signs. 

HUTCHINS, Henry L., North Chelmsford, 
Mass., called to Kensington, Conn. 
JENNEY, E. WINTHROP, West Salem, 

Wis , resigns. 

JONES, MorGAN P., Black Diamond, called 
to new Edgewater church. Seattle, W. T. 

KINMOUTH, ALBERT E., West Winfield, 
N. Y., accepts call to First ch., Green- 
wich, Conn. 

McNEILLE, RoBert G. S., withdraws res- 
iguation at Soutn ch., Bridgeport,Conn. 

MOORKE, WILLIAM. Roberts, Wis., accepts 
callto W. Du!uth, Minn. 

NORRIS, AusTIN H., Ithaca, Mich.,resigns 

NUTTING, WALLACE, accepts call to Park 
ch., St. Paul, Mian. 

PARKER, WILLIAM, Brimfield, IIL, re- 
siubs. 

PASCO, MARTIN K., called to Lyme ch., 
Believue, O. 

POWELL, SAMUEL W., accepts call to Peru, 
Mass, 

ROGERS, CHARLES H., Michigan City, 
Ind., called to Genereo. Til. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BATTERSON, H. G. D.D.. Church of the 
Annunciation, Philadelphia, Pean., re 
signs. 

BURGESS, FREDERICK, becomes rector St. 
Asaph’s, Bala, Peps. 

CAVANAUGH, WILLIAM H., ord. deacon 
in Louisville, Ky. 

oaT> JOHN A., ord. deacon in Chicago, 


eDSALL, 5 SAMUEL S.. ord. priest at Lake 

1ew 

FULLER, = S., ord. priest in Phila- 
deipbia, Penn. 

HUGHES, THomAs P., D.D., becomes rec- 
ter Church Holy Sepulchre, New York, 


JOHNSON, EDWIN, ord. priest in Austin, 
Minn. 

MICHAEL, Oscar S., ord. deacon in Phila- 
del via, Peup. 

vaSs oun &., ord. priest in Louis- 


nome ieee. E. S., elected rector 
Grace ch , New Bedford, Mass. 

WELLS. WILBERFORCE, accents rectorship 
St. Philip’s, Belmont, / i A 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BRADFORD, T. IL. died last week in 
Metuceen, N. J. 


COMBS, E. L., ord. and inst. in Quenemo, 
Kan. 


EWART, J. Y., Woonsocket, R. I., called 
to Miller, S. D. 

KNOTT, J W.. Louisiana, Mo., accepts call 
to Pomeroy, [a 

MACKINTOSH, GeorceE A., removes from 
Liberty, Ind., to Mitchell, S. D. 

NICHOLAS, W. P., removes from Wil- 
liamstown to Shelbyville, Ky. 

PRESSLY.H M. removes from Ottawa, 

, to Litchfield, Minn. 





———_ 


Literature. 


(The prompt mention in our list of *‘Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes recewed. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice,] 


THE LINGUISTIC STUDY OF LIT. 
ERATURE. 


BY PROF. T. W. HUNT, 
OF PRINCETON COLL&G &. 





Wuat the old theological and pbhilo- 
sophical writers called Methodolegy, is 
more important now than ever in its ap- 
plication to the various oepartments of 
intellectual effort with which as scholars 
and thinkers we have to do. How shall 
we best pursue the study of this or that 
subject is a question of primary ixterest, 
In the ever-widening area of literary 
work, this is a question especially perti- 
nent and pressing. As literature is the 
expressed visible product, in written 
form, of the best thought of a nation’s 
authors, how shall it be apprcached, ex- 
amined, discussea and presented so as to 
compass the best results and. at the same 
time, preserve the integrity of all related 
departments? 

The definite form which this discussion 
is now assuming is: Shall literature be 
studied, mainly, on literary methods, as 
a literary product. or, mainly, on lineuis- 
tic methods asa linguistic product? It is 
the object of this paper to insist upon the 
former as the preferable and only legiti- 
mate method and, conversely, to con- 
demn the latter. 

Literature and language, all scholars 
will concede, are closely related and 
should never be studied as if unrelated, 
and yet, there is a valid sense in which 
language is one thing, as the accepted 
agent and medium of expression, and lit- 
erature quite another thing, as the final 
and perfected form which such expression 
assumes. This conceded, we submit 
that, while language is to be studied 
mainly as language, its literary features 
having a place, tho subordinate, litera- 
ture is to be studied mainly as literature, 
the linguistic features being kept subor- 
dinate. 

Literature asa study must involve, it 
is true, certain linguistic features, the 
examination of what Swift has called 
‘right words in right places.” 

It involves the study of idiomatic as 
opposed to foreign usage; of standard as 
opposed to unauthorized terms; of nation- 
al and refutable words as opvosed to the 
local and questionable; of cogent and 
concise words as opposed to what is un- 
meaving and diffuse—in fine, the study of 
language on the side of diction, synony- 
mous and etymological usage and lexi- 
cography. 

This is a form of language-study within 
the specific province of literature, and 
yet is but a small part of such literature, 
as itis, by no means the most important 
part. 

If we seek the evidences of this ten- 
dency to exalt unduly the pnilological 
element in the study of literary product, 
they are not difficult to find. We notice 
two by way of emphasis. 

The first is seen in the fact that what 
we have been taught to call Literary Criti- 
cism is fast assuming the formof Linguis- 
tic Criticism. Ap author’s language is 
examined with painstaking minuteness. 
Each word of his vocatulary is taken by 
itself and made the subj-ct of microscopic 
inspection and dissection, as if any author, 
writing from the purely literary side, 
could be expected or should be expected 
to stand such a test. The literary critic, 
so-called, is thus seen to narrow bis area 
of investigation until he becomes nothing 
more or less than a professional verbalist, 
a mere analyzer of words and phrases, 
working in his verbal laboratory as the 
botanist and chemist work in their scien- 
tific laboratories. As he op2ns a volume 
of prose or poetry, the questions that are 
uppermost are not the old questions of 
style and taste, sentiment and spirit and 
esthetic law, but the newer questions of 
roots and derivations, prefixes and suf- 
fixes, text and context, past meanings 
and possible meanings, the balancing of 
conflicting opinions as to the use of 
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terms and the force of particles and a 
score of otaer related questions as to the 
purely verbal art which the author dis- 
plays oF fails to Jisplay. Precisely that 
js done which the French Academy of the 
time of Richel eu at length succeeded in 
doing, and whic.: the unworthy imitators 
of Goethe and Schiller succeeded in do- 
ing. in Germany, in the last century. 
Literary criticism is made so linguistic, 
that a Moliére must protest against the 
formalism of a Boileau, and insist that 
the cxamivation of authorship is more 
than a mere study of words as words. 

One of the main explanations of the 
decadence of English literature between 
Milton and Addison is found in the fact, 
that the artificial canons of the time re- 
stricted, in large weasure, the open prog- 
ress of literary thought and taste by 
substituting verbal niceties for poetic in- 
spiration. No amount of high eulogy by 
such acritic as Mr. Gosse can suffice to 
redeem such a literature in the eyes of 
discerning students. 

This tendency is further visible in our 
literary manuals. Our text-books, in this 
line of study, are now prepared for schools 
and colleges, more and more from the 
linguistic side. The criticism of text, the 
notes, explanations, definitions and col- 
lateral data are prepared and presented 
mainly with the design of philological 
precision and to cultivate in the student 
verbal apptitude, The student’s attention 
is held by the editor so intently to the 
line and the letter, to refined discrimina- 
tions, to the history of critical opinion 
and disputed p vints of text that but little 
time is left to take a comprehensive view 
of the author’s work as a specifically lit- 
erary type of work. 

One of the best features of Mr, Rolfe’s 
editions of the Shakespearean plays is 
seen ia the fact, that he has thus far re- 
sisted, to a good degree, what Mr. White 
bas well called the ‘* anatomizing process,” 
so that while securing the results of ac- 
curate scholarship along the lines of lan- 
guage he has also been mindful of the 
higher interests o° literature. No careful 
student of English manuals of authors 
can fail to note the growing influence of 
this philological passion. Undoubtedly, 
the increasing attention to First and 
Middle Eoglish is, in part, indirectly ac- 
countable for this, it being forgotten, 
however, that while the study of Old Eng- 
lish must be largely philological, that of 
the New English, as Oliphant calls it,need 
not be and ought not to besuch. Because 
we must study Beowulf and the Ormu- 
lum maialy as language texts, this is not 
to say that we must subject Shakespeare 
and Milton to similar methods. Evenso 
early an author as Chaucer, standing at 
the beginning of our literary English, 
should be studied, as we believe, mainly 
from the literary side and not, as is now 
done, mainly from the philological. 
Surely, the ** Canterbury Tales” were not 
written chiefly as a text-book in English 
etymology and to afford a basis for the 
comparison of fourteenth-century English 
with that of to-day. We know of no 
English author who has been so dese- 
crated as good old Geoffry Chaucer, and 
this, despite the fact that his poetry is as 
fresh and as free as the air we breathe— 
full of the very juice and marrow of lit- 
erature. Technical criticism has its 
place. Close verbal distinctions, for the 
sake of the distinctions are, at times, in 
order. Editors must see to it that we 
have a correct text, and an intell:gent in- 
terpretation of it. This secured, we wish 
then to hear the author talk to us in his 
Own way and not always through the 
mouth of the editorial interpreter. If 
literary students are becoming fastidious 
toa fault, ambitious to excel in word- 
splitting, never so happy as when they 
fiad in Ssakespeare a colon where they 
Can prove to us there should be a semi- 
colon, and quite silent withal, as to the 
8enius of the author behind the text, we 
must lay the blame largely at the door of 
this increasingly popular method by 
which authors are studied not so much as 
authors of flesh and blood aud literary 
*pirit, but rather as those who have left 
br aed books of words, in prose and 
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Hence the evils of such a method are 
apparent. It reverses at once the natural 
order of things, placing as primary that 
waich is secondary, substituting means 
for ends, the analytic and didactic for the 
creative and artistic, and subordinating 
genius to mechanism. Nothing could 
more successfully impair natural and in- 
dividual taste in letters, and he must be 
dull indeed who does not see the steady 
surrender in modern literature of the lit- 
erary to the linguistic. Sufficiently evi- 
dent in prose, it is especially so in poetry, 
where we least need it and least expect 
it, until all the forms of poetry, epic, 
dramatic, descriptive and lyric, are re- 
duced to the one form of the didactic, 
the least poetic of all. 

‘*The Faerie Queen,” ‘ Othello” and 
‘*Comus” must thus yield to Pope’s “‘ Es- 
say on Criticism.” 

This unliterary method is particularly 
untimely at present when, more than 
ever before,a high type of literary taste 
is needed in England and America. When 
influences unfriendly to literary culture 
are so strong and a gross industrialism is 
fast impressing a commercial stamp on 
all our authorship, it is most unfortunate 
that literary teachersand students are un- 
wittingly abetting the evil by reducing 
literature to lexicography. We say nota 
word against linguistic study in its place 
and funcrion, but only urge that it do not 
usurp territory not mghtfully its own. 

We are to study literature asliterature 
as the expression of imagination, feeling. 
mind and taste in artistic form; to study 
authors ia their personality and latent life 
and to study their writings as the expres- 
sion of that life. Style, spirit and senti- 
ment are te be emphasized above the mere- 
ly verbal. Accuracy of word and phrase 
secured, we are to make room for the full 
play of all the powers in their creative, 
impassioned and constructive work; for 
life and freshness and poetic inspiration; 
for ‘‘ the vision and faculty divine”; for 
wide outlook and free excursion—in a 
word, for genius. 

There is nothing better in literature than 
the spirit of life, its innermost quicken- 
ing agency, so that it becomes to all wi o 
read it a mental and an emotional stimu- 
lus. Nothing should be allowed to cut the 
nerve of such a quality as this. 

‘* Thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn ” cannot always satisfy the severest 
demands of the philologian. Literature 
is a science and a phbilosopby and an art, 
but it is far more; it isan inspiration. It 
inc udes diction, structure, analytic or- 
der ahd linguistic law; but it includes 
far more impassioned thought, imagina- 
tive outlook, beauty and sublimity ana 
artistic function. It is a recorded text 
for careful inspection and comment, but 
it is far more; it is embodied intellect and 
soul for appreciative study and enj>y- 
ment. As De Quincey has told us, it is 
a ** mechanism,” but also an “ organism” 
instinct with life and thought and beauty 
and best understood by those who, in the 
attitude of true discipleship, study it in 
the literary spirit for literary ends. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


Dragon’s Teeth is the striking title given 
to the translation (a faithful and artistic 
piece of work by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano) of a 
Portuguese novel by Eca de Queiros, who 
rauks copspicuously well amongtbe fiction 
writers of his nation. The story, one almost 
entirely domestic in atmosphere, is not 
merely a painfully tragic tale adorned with 
touches of quiet and superior literary art. 
It possesses two most ohvious morals— 
pointed in it—the brutal selfishness of the 
man who tempts the uncertain heart of a 
woman to stray, step by step, aside from 
honor and duty; and, second, the chastise- 
ment that visits her weakness and fault. 
There is a certain kinship between it and 
Tolstol’s ‘‘ Anna Karéoina,’’ tho Queiros is 
the more artistic fictionist, by far, and the 
local coloring is more attractive, even if 
the novel and its lessons are equally sad 
and severe. The story and the moral study 
have rather uncommon elements of the 
dramatic in them; and are on a high plane 
of thought and expression. (Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co.) 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke’s Steadfast is 
chatacteristically New England in its 
scenery, its rural characters and its New 








England attitude, intellectual, socia] and 


religious. In this instance, it is the Con- 
necticut not of our time, but of about a 
hundred and thirty years ago that is de- 
scribed. Mrz. Cooke here depicts especially 
the unrelentinz dominance of spiritual con- 
trol exercised by severe Congregationalism, 
the deductions and teachings of the Jona- 
than Edwards school of theologic thought 
were the standard to which so great a part 
of society strove to adapt its conscience and 
its faith. The Rev. Philemon Hall, an or- 
thodox minister, the central figure, is a 
finely typical one. Esther, his wife, is 
almost equally appealing to the reader. 
The important situation of the storyis not 
unlike the principal one in Mrs. Deland’s 
“John Ward, Preacher’’—the separation of 
the yonng married pair for along and bit- 
ter term, altho in Mrs. Cooke’s New Eng- 
land novel the impulse to such a course 
originates less from dogma than sentiment, 
It is a grave, almost somber little book, in 
spite of the dialectic humor that brighters 
some of its pages. It seems, by the by, as 
if, in this respect, Mrs. Cooke had hardly 
given the speech of Connecticut so long 
ago, asmuch asthe New England dialect of 


today. In Temoy there is triceable a good 
deal of an auachronism. (Boston: Ticknor 
& Co.) 


Walter Besant’s For Faith and Free- 
dom brings before the reader the period of 
English civil and political history in which 
the rhadamanthine Judge Jefferies was in 
power and the days of Monmouth. The 
literary art of Mr. Besant and his clever 
use of historic materials has seldom been 
more entertainingly shown his readers than 
in this adventurous romance, with its many 
and well-contrasted actors and its pictur- 
esque scenes and s tuations, aud there is no 
swall instruction mingied with pleasure in 
reading it through. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) 

In Sam Lovel’s Camps, by Rowland E. 
Robinson, the reader who takes pleasure in 
forest life and sport with the gun and rod 
will find the true atmosohere of the north- 
ern woods and the freshness of the wood- 
lands continually about him. The story is 
only a modestly developed vehicle. Hunt- 
ing and fishing aud out-door intere-t and 
pictures predominate in it, and to read it is 
like a summer vacation in the cool and un- 
trodden forests, whither at this time of 
year so many lovers of Nature and sport 
are able to betake themselves. The style is 
simple but excellent in narrative portions 
and the dialect talk capital. (New York: 
The Forest and Stream Publishing Co.) 

A serious purpose and a useful one is dis- 
cerpible in The Path to Fame, by Edward 
Ruben. The characters in the story are 
clearly and expressively defined; especially 
Virginia, who exhibits a real loftiness and 
spiritual nobiJity. Constructive faculty io 
fiction is also evident. The writer's ten- 
dency to a tiresomely stiff and ornate style 
is the serious drawback to the quality of 
entertainment as well as moral benefit 
from his book; without which quality no 
novel shall stand, we know, in the public’s 
eyes. With greater simplicity in diction it 
would bave been a vast deal more readable. 
It is not easy to remain long in the socitty 
of some of his people who talk in the ver 
bose way that the foilowing extract will il- 
lustrate: 


“* But you have had a good walk since, and I 
think eating is such an important process of 
recreation that we should not fail to engage in 
it whenever there is the slightest necessity for 
it and should thus endeavor to make it sub- 
servient toa rational gratification in order to 
counterbalance the effects of the general ten- 
dency to carry the development of our intelle«- 
taal powers toextremes.’ Notwithstanding this 
exhortation, Clarence declined to engage in the 
important process of recreation; and he ex- 
pressed his unwillingness to cause any further 
delay with such decision that the old gentleman 
at once precipitated himself into a most extraor- 
dinary fit of celerity.”’ 


This is not Addisonian English but John- 
sonese. (New York: O. Lauckner.) 

Thereis nothing new if it were needful 
to search for it, that isto be written con- 
cerning Victor Hugo’s Nutre Dame de 
Paris, which is taken altogether his most 
symmetrical and finished, aud certainly one 
can add to those terms his most re presenta- 
tive story next to the *‘ Miserables.”’ The 
new edition from the original French t>xt, 
which Mr. W. R. Jenkins, of Sixth Ave., 
has brought out at much expense, isa choice 
and convenient one. In paper and typox- 
raphy its two volames aresplendid. The 
illustrations by Riou, Myrbach, Rossi and 
others are very numerous; but these pic- 
tures have done duty before this time in 
other connections and nearly all the proc- 
essed plates are now so badly worn us to 
be detractions and not embellishments to 
Mr. Jenkins’s otherwise worthy reprint of 
the famous novel. 





The Progress of Religious Fiecdom, as 
Shown in the History of Toleration Acts. 
Prof. Pailip Schaff. D.D., LL.0. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) We have already 
noticed this paper in connection with the 
papers of the American Society of Church 
History. It has a distinct importance 
which entitles it to publication in a sepa- 
rate volume as a comprebevsive sketch of 
the history of toleration from the Edict of 
Galerius through medieval timer, through 
German, Frevch and E: g'ish history, down 
to our owntimes. The closing chapter 's on 
Freedom in America. The volume contains 
an appendix of important documents, begin- 
niog with the toleration Edict of Constan- 
tine, A.D. 313. The Petrine Claims: A 
Critical Inquiry, by Rickard Frederick Lu- 
tledale, LL.O., D.C.L. (Society for Prom: t- 
ing Christian Kuowledyze, E. & J.B Young 
& Co. $1.25.) This is a formal, exhaustive 
and exhausting examination of a question 
which, so far as the Court of tle Hignest 
Appeal is concerned, was settled long ago. 
The revived Anylicism of recent times, bes, 
especially amoaog the members of the Eng- 
liso Church, given tbis question a new 
aud a peculiar interest. As the Anyli- 
can Church has ceased to trace its 
descent in any sense through the Church 
of Rome, and has grown more anx- 
ious to establish an independent author- 
ity for itself, this Petrine question has 
gaioed in importance. It has usw become 
not only a battle-cry of the Protestant, as 
such against the Romanist, but a battle-cry 
of the High Church Avglican in his con- 
tention for the right to restore the ancieat 
usages. The spirit of Dr. Littledale’s dis- 
cussion is, however, catholic. He fignts the 
battle on grouad on which al. Protestai ts 
may stand, and figats it with a breadth aad 
exhaustive fullne s of learning which was 
not at all possible in the co..troversies of 
two and a half centuries age. The de‘ects 
of the Roman claim on the ground of Scrip- 
ture, of concitiar law, and of the tenure of 
the reigning Pope is sbown with great 
force and clearness. “Quirinus’’ was bot 
more conlusive against Ul'ramontaoi m 
than this volume is against the mother 
of Ultramontanism and supreme fraud 
of all the Cobristian ages. An In- 
troduction tu the Philosophy of Relig- 
on, by Jobn Vaird, DD, LL.D., Prin- 
cipal and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. New edition. (Muc- 
millav & Co. $1.50) Tois volume contains 
the substance of Dr. Caird’s ** Croal! Lecture 
for 1878-9.” It was somewhat rewritten 
and presented in coutinuous logical form 
some eight years ago, and now re-apvears 
in that form. The volume is one of much 
interest as representiug the author’s teo- 
Hegelian dissent from the Spevcerian phbi- 
losophy, and the po ition, that a recon- 
structed Hegelianism might be expected to 
take as opposed to the modern material'stic 
speculation. It is probably the best expone: t 
of this form of Hegelianized ortLodoxy we 
bave. We do not know what “ Edward 
Caird,” the name of Privcipal Cuird’s . 
brother, meaps on the back of the volume, 
nor why the publisvers bave placed it tbere. 
New Testament Conversions. A Se- 
vies of Sermons. Rev. G. H. Gerberding, 
A.M. (Lutheran Publication Society, Pbil- 
adelpbia. $100.) This is aseries of plain, 
pungent sermons on the basis of the evan- 
gelical Lutheran theology. They sbow 
great practical acquaintance with tbe bu- 
man heart under tne operation of divine 
truth, and make an exceptionally g»od col- 
lection to be placed in the hands of young 
converts. 

Romanism and the Republic. The Rev. 
Isaac J. Lans'ng, M.A., with an iutroduc- 
tion by the Rev. Leroy M. Vernon, D.D., late 
Superintendevt of Methodist Missions in 
Italy. (Boston: W. Kellaway) We some- 
times wish that liberty would maintain it- 
self without so much “eternal vixilance”’ 
having to be expended on it, and that 
Protestantism did not require for its sup- 
port so much chronic exposure of Rome 
and her ways as we have in this sharp, 
poignant and very effective assault of Mr. 
Lansing. The book is anything but dall. 
Itis difficult while reading Mr. Lansing’s 
spicy paragraphs to suspect tbat bis sub- 
ject is a little threadbare. The usefulness 
of such books as this is not limited to 
Protestant readers. ‘hey bring the Church 
of Rome to the bar and judge 1t by a stand- 
ard whose authority cannot be denied. 
They pronounce a verdict which, whether 
accepted or not, makes it harder for the 
offen-es complained of to be repeated in 
our day, with an intelligent and awakened 
public looking on. Moreover, the cav.did 
student of American institutions must ad- 
mit that they open in their generous free- 
Com a way for the success of intrigue end 
organized co-operation toward an end which 
has given the Homan hierarchy an op- 
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portunity they have been quick to see 
and to use. We do not believe that they 
will ever succeed in breaking down the un- 
sectarian character of the public national 
schools, but. on the other hand, they will 
fail for the reason that their constant 
scheming and irritating endeavors to do so 
will be sure to notify the public of the 
danger ahead, and to give us a wholesome 
supply of such books as Mr. Lansing’s. It 
is not, however, once in a decade that the 
public will find in the literature of this 
controversy a Pegasus that deviates from 
the common track as he does. The book is 
fuli of cited quotations and its points have 
at least a formidable support from the 
evidence of Roman Catholic writers. 


The Riverside Library for Young Peo- 
ple (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., seventy-five 
cents per Vol.), makes a promising begin- 
ning with two velumes of American history, 
The War of Independence, by Jobn Fiske, 
and George Washington, an Historical 
Biography, by Horace E. Scudder. These 
volumes are well made and neatly bound 
24mo in size. They ccntain a judicious 
summary of the history with such events 
and details as are required to give its char- 
acteristic features and meaning. They are 
written in an attractive, simple style with- 
out any lowering of the dignity of the his- 
tory and are every way adapted to their pur- 
pose.———The Crusade of Richard I. (T. 
A. Archer, B.A. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.) This volume is the fifth in the series 
of “English History by Contemporary 
Writers,” edited by F. York Powell. The 
author gives rather too low an impression 
of his editorial work in saying that he has 
only “selected avd arranged ”’ the material. 
To do this required learning and judgment 
as any one may see for himself by examin- 
ing the “analytical table of authors” from 
whom the original matter in the little vol- 
ume is compiled. The story is told by 
extracts from the chroniclers and writers of 
the period on both sides and from the 
various conflicting or rival Uhristian camps 
of thecrusaders. By this means the reader 
gets a glimpse of many things which would 
escape him in any other method of composi- 
tion, and the whole has adelightful life-like 
vigor and freshness. We cannot commend 
too bighly the plan on which this series is 
made. The five numbers we have examined 
thus far in it are in execution well up tothe 
ideal plane. It would be difficult to name a 
better or more attractive book to place ia 
the hands ot youny readers than this. 


The Cruise of the Marchesa to Kam- 
schatka and New Guinea. By F.H. H. 
Gillemard, Fellow of the Linneaa Society, 
F.R.G.S., ete. (Scribner & Welford. 35.00.) 
This second edition of an English work of 
much interest published four years ago dif- 
fers from the first so far as we have observed 
only in coataining the original two volumes 
inone. It is admirably manufactured, and 
illustrated with maps and woodcuts drawn 
by Keulemans, C. Whymper, and engraved 
by Edward Whymper. The cruise was un- 
dertaken on a scale large enough to be en- 
titled an expedition, and this volume be 
gins with notices of Formosa, l.iw Kiu, and 
other islands of the Malay Archipelago. 
The author was not cruising for adventure, 
but with more serious intellectual purposes. 
These pages, while they are enlivened with 
a plenty of the entertaining matter drawn 
from the adventures of a tourist in strange 
and dangerous countries, contain’ rich, 
full and scientific accounts of the natural 
history of the country which must be of 
permanent importance. The voyage was 
not at all on the beaten track, but will lead 
the reader into lands little known and 
among people who reproduce the primitive 
types of humanity. ‘Che book has been too 
loug before the public to require further 
notice than the general remark that it is 
crowded with interesting information ona 
great variety of subjects carefully aod sci- 
entifically obtained, and relating to coun- 
tries and proples as to which such iuforma- 
tion is not easily obtained. 


Forms for Special Occasions. Herrick 
Johnson, D.D. (C. H. Whiting, Chicago.) 
This little manual is a ministerial aid which 
will prove convenient in use without tend- 
ing to ritualism. There is no oppressive 
liturgical tone in it and it comes fresh from 
the hands of the author. [t can hardly be 
called a compilation, not at least from the 
other service-books. It contains forms for 
marriage, burial, baptism, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, ordination, dedication, etc. A particu- 
larly useful feature of the manual is the 
new selcction of Bible passages for use at the 
bedside of the sick and dying, and at funer- 
als. Dr. Johnson has evidently selected 
these passages by himself and for himself 
from the Scriptures. They go out of the 
ordinary path and lead into fresh pastures, 


for which any minister may be grateful. 
We note occasional exaggerations of this 
merit of independent authorship, which 
have an odd sound among the formalities 
of a service book; as, for example, this bit 
of rhetoric thrown into the marriage ser- 
vice. After the declaration ‘‘What God hath 
joined together, let not man put asun- 
der,” the minister is to say: ‘‘ Henceforth, 
you go down life’s way together. Let love 
be the charméd word in thedialect of your 
home and hearts.’’ The manual is on afree 
model, exercised within the wide and unfet- 
tering limitations of scriptural language. 


The Geography of Marriage; or, Legat 
Perplexities of Wedlock in the United 
States, William L. Snyder (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50), is an attempt to touch 
off the incongruities and irrational absurd- 
ities of the subject which may interest more 
readers than a careful study of it would. 
For general purposes the book is accurate 
enough; but we submit it is not quite sat- 
isfactory to represent tnat polygamy is 
still going on unchecked in Utah. A writer 
on divorce might be expected to know that 
“Dr. Theodore D. Weolsey, of Massachu 
setts,’’ as he styles him, is the venerable ex- 
President Woolsey, of Yale College and a 
citizen of Connecticut. As for the author- 
ship of the much-discussed saying, “Let 
there be unity in things necessary, liberty 
in things doubtful, charity in all things” 
(In necessariis, unitas; in dubiis, libertas; 
in omnibus, charitas) the one thivg that is 
agreed on is that Melanchthon, to whom it is 
attributed. in this book, did not originate 
it, and it has not been found in Augustine. 
The geographical presentation of the sub- 
ject isa happy conception which strikes the 
reader at once with the force of an argu- 
ment, and the popular value of the volume 
is considerable. 


The Story of Vermont. John L. Heaton. 
(D. Lothrop Company, Bostor. $1.50.) There 
is nobetter subject in the whole list than 
Vermont to meet the ideal of ‘*The Story of 
the States ’’ series. It is past the power of 
blundering totake the life, time and inter- 
est out of the history of the Green 
Mountain’ State. The work might 
have been done better than Mr. Hea- 
ton has done it, but the readers of popular 
books in a broadly effective style are not ex- 
acting. The history is somewhat loosely 
put together and sometimes in a confused 
mass; as for example, in the account of Bur- 
goyne’s campaign the author does not seem 
to have considered it worth while to keep in 
mind exactly when General Schuyler’s com- 
mand ended and General Gates’s began. The 
story-telling or anecdotal element is, how- 
ever,very rich and racy and has, in fact, had 
a very marked effect on the general layout 
of the book and the propertion of the parts to 
each other. It is, perhaps, this influence 
which hasshrunk the notice of the two col- 
leges of the state to such meager dimen- 
sions. The notice of Middlebury College is 
thin and unsatisfactory enough, but that ot 
the University of Vermont, at Burlington, 
comes withia an ace of being contemptuous 
in its brevity. 

The Poctical Works of Robert Brown- 
ing. (Smith, Elder & Co., Loodon; Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $1.50 per Vol.) 
Volumes XIil and XIV of this official edi- 
tion of Mr. Browning’s poems have ap- 
peared. Vol. XUT contains ‘Aristophanes’ 
Apology,” and “The Agamemnon of 
ZEschylus.”’ Thecontentsof the fourteenth 
volume are “ Pacciarotto and how he 
worked in Distemper,’”’ and other poems. 
‘These volumes are uniform in size and style 
with those previously published. ‘The 
poems are published under the personal 
supervision of the poet in the final form in 
which he wishes them to go down to future 
gxeneratious ———Two numbers, both gems 
in their way, have been added to the twenty- 
four volumes of the *‘ Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets’’—the first being Murder Considered 
as one of the Fine Arts—Three Memorable 
Murders, The Spanish Nun, by Thomas De 
Quincey, aud the second The Wit and Wis- 
dom of Sydney Smith; a Selection of the 
most Memorable Passages in his Writings 
and Conversation. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00 per Vol.) 

Dr. Bernard Weiss’s Manual of Intro- 
duction to the New Testament. Trans- 
lated from the German by A. J. K. Davidson 
intwovolumes. Vol. Il. (Funk & Wagnalls. 
$2.00.) We have noticed the German origi- 

nal of this work in our columns in eztenso. 
Itistne latest and ripest of German New 
Testament criticism. The two volumes in 
their Eaglish dress as presented to the 
American public by the Messrs. Funk & 
Wagoalls make a work of the highest im- 
portance toall biblical students. Dr. Weiss’s 
position is that of a moderate conservatism. 
He has given us the strongest because the 





character of the New Testament books. He 
is in criticism a disciple of Meyer, whose 
methods and principles of interpretation 
he follows. The translation is well done. 


The Loyal Mountaineers of Tennessee. 
Thomas William Hughes, S.T. D. (Ogden 
Brothers & Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 8vo, pp. 
400.) This is a well-merited tribute to the 
loyal population of West Tennessee during 
the War for the Union. The book is an 
easy and marvelously diverting one to read, 
as itis written in a more or less desulcory 
style of anecdotal reminiscence. The value 
and interest of the volume lies in its per- 
supal memoirs. It is a sort of biographic 
history of the great struggle in the moun- 
tain region of Tennessee and Kenticky,and 
is written in an open-air, manly and ipfec- 
tious freedom of style which has always 
been to us the irresistible charm of the 
preachers and orators of that part of the 
country. 


Picturesque Alaska is the title given by 
Abby Jobnson Woodman to her ‘‘Journal of 
a Tour among the Mountains, Seas and 
Islands of the Northwest, from San Fran- 
cisco to Sitka.”” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1 00.) Mr. Whittier has contributed to the 
volumean introductory note which indicates 
that the volume has made on him the same 
pleasant impression of a pleasant journey 
which it makes on us. It is strictly a jour- 
nal, and as such records the author’s im- 
pressions and experiences from day to day. 
It is not a guide-book nor band-book, and 
is descriptive rather than statistical. The 
route is, taken all in all from start to fin- 
ish, one of the most wonderful that can be 
laid down on the globe, and the author has 
a sprightly style and vivid desciiptive pow- 
ers. 


Essays Chiefly Literary and Ethical, by 
Anbrey De Vere, LL.D. (Macmillan & Co. 
$2.00.) This is a collection of the more re- 
cent essays of the poet and political writer 
whose name they bear. His sympathies 
with Roman Catholicism leave their distinct 
impression on the ninth paper in the series, 
“Some Remarks on the Philosophy of the 
Rule of Faith.’ His papers ona ‘“ Policy 
for Ireland,” and ‘“‘Church Property and 
Secularisation,” show him as much at home 
in the Irish questions of a political nature 
as his ‘Legends of St. Patrick,” his **Foray 
of Queen Meade, and Other Legends of 
Ireland’s Heroic Age,” showed him at home 
in the literary and legendary history of his 
country. 


An Author’s Love. Being the Unpub- 
lished Letters of Prosper Mérimée’s ‘In- 
connue.’ (Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) . This 
is acleverly contrived (but imaginary) series 
of replies to Mérimée’s famous “ Lettres 
a une Inconnue,” ingeniously fitted to the 
original letters. The nameless author, we 
note, undertakes to decide the vexed ques- 
tion as to the nationality of the Incognita. 
He writes (p. 12): 

“You say you want un ami féminin. In con- 
sequence of the curious construction of your 
language I cannot translate that sentence into 
English, we having but one gender for the word 
friend.” 

The letters form a series of very cleverly im- 
agined echoes to Mérimée’s letters. 


Elementary Psychology, by Daniel Put- 
nam. Professor of Mental and Moral Science 
in the Michigan State Normal School, with 
an introduction by John M. B. Sill, Princi- 
pal of the same. (A.S Barnes & Co.) We are 
much pleased with this manual. The theory 
of psychological science presented in it is 
sound and the method of presentation is 
well adapted to the requirements of 
scholars in high or. normal schools and to 
readers of about the same grade of pro- 
ficiency. The theory of the will, of mem- 
ory and its cultivation, and of conscience, are 
stated with great good judgment and at the 
same time with much intelligence. 


The Family Horse: Its Stabling, Care 
and Feeding, is a practical manual for 
horse-keepers, by George A. Martin. 
(Orange, JuddCo., pp. 153.) The last four 
chapters of this handbook were published 
inthe American Agriculturist and were 
awarded the highest prizein a competition 
which drew out more than seventy essays. 
Ii is a solid, sensible manual based ou facts 
ascertained and proved in long experience 
and on the ethics of good sense and kind 
natural treatment as applied to horses. 

The Second Annual Report of the Board 
of Mediation and Arbitration of the State 
of New York, transmitted to the Legisla- 
ture February last, makes a singularly pale 
and ineffectual showing. It appears, how- 
eyer, to correspond in this closely with the 
actual facts which, so far as we have under- 
stood them, are that the commission, 





latest effective vindication of the historical 





ent Act or of ability in its members, has 
been a singularly ineffective body. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. William Hep. 
worth Dixon. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 
This is a republication, the two volumes in 
one of the Seventh London Edition, pro- 
fusely illustrated and in a popular and in- 
expensive form. The original edition in 
four volumes was published in 1869, and 
the two-volume edition bere presented in 
one volume, in 1884. The work is, of course, 
one of standard value and unusual inter- 
est. 
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THE Journal of Pedagogy will be 
considerably enlarged henceforth, and is 
achieving a substantial success among the 
class of reading teachers to which it makes 
a special appeal. 


....** People ’'ve Smiled With; or Recol- 
lections of a Merry Little Life,’ is the title 
of the book by the well-known humorist, 
Marshall P. Wilder, which Messrs. Cassell 
& Company will publish very shortly, 


....Mr. Joseph Thomson, the author of 
“Through Masai Land,’”’ and an African 
traveler second only to Stanley, has just 
written a book on his recent explorations, 
‘Travels in the Atlas and Southern Moroc- 
co,” which will be published immediately in 
New York, by Longmans, Green & Co. It 
will contain six maps and more than sixty 
illustrations. 


.... 1D). ©. Heath & Co., Boston, will soon 
issue De Garmo’s “‘ Essentials of Method.” 
The function of the book is to discover, 
through an analysis of the mental activities 
involved in knowing, what are the essential 
elements of good method in teaching. It is 
accompanied by practical illustrations 
showing the application of the general laws 
of right method to all the branches of the 
common school curriculum. 


..--This month the firm of Longmans 
Green & Co. issue here in New York the 
first number of The New Review, another 
Eogtish monthly, started by Mr. Archibald 
Grove, a young Oxford man, which in the 
nature of its articles and reputation of its 
contributors is intended to rival the Nine- 
teenth Century, while a low price will put 
it within reach of a wider public. Three 
Americans—Lady Rardolph Churchill, Mr. 
Henry George and Mr. Henry James—are 
among the contributors tothe first num- 
ber. 


....New light reading for June morning, 
and afternoons includes “ Near to Happi- 
ness,” a clever novel translated from the 
French by Frank H. Potter, issued in the 
tasteful “ Town and Country Library” of 
the Appletous; a novel by Barclay North, 
“The Diamond Button; Whose Was It” 
(Cassell & Co.), “Zit and Xoe,”’ by the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Lady Bluebeard,” in the Harpers’ 
“Franklin Square” series; Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble’s promised story, published by 
Henry Holt & Co., ‘Far Away, and Long 
Ago,’* the scene of which is Berkshire 
County, Massachusetts; and Mrs. J. H. 
Walworth’s “A Splendid Egotist,’”’ from 
Belford, Clarke & Co. 


.... Messrs. Appleton & Co. will publish 
shortly an important work, by Prof. G. 
Frederick Wright, on “The Ice Age of 
North America, and its Bearings on the 
Antiquity of Man.” The volume will be 
dully illustrated; and it is promised that 
the discussion of the theme will be full 
eneugh to commend it to the scientific 
public, and at the same time plain enough 
to meet the wants of every intelligent 
reader. The illustrations will be more 
ample than have ever before been applied to 
the subject, being mostly reproductions of 
photographs taken by various members of 
the United States Geological Survey in the 
course of the past ten years, many of them 
by the author himself, 


...-The Long Island Historical Society 
will soon print, for subscribers, about 150 
unpublished lctters of Washington, from its 
manuscript collections, in a large and hand- 
some octavo volume, containing a portrait 
of Washington, not heretofore engraved, 
from an original painting by Charles Peale 
(1787), owned by the Rev. Mason Gallagner, 
of Brooklyn, also a portrait of Betty Lewis, 
Washington’s only sister. The historical 
introduction and annotations will be pre 
pared by Mr. Moncure Daniel Conway, 
biographer of Edmund Randolph. Mr. 
Conway’s researches in the local and per- 
sonal history of the region to which the let- 
ters chiefly relate (and of which heis a na- 





whether for want of power in the Constitu- 


various magazines. 


tive) are already known by his articles in: 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS 


FOR 


SUMMER READING 
GEORGES OHNET'S GREAT NOVELS. 


Lippincott’s Authorized Editions. 
ANTOINETTE; Or, The Marl-Pit Mys- 


tery. By GEORGES OHNET, author of * Dr. Ra- 
meau,” ete, With 12 illustrations, 12mo, paper, 0 
cents; extra cloth. $1.00. 


An intensely dramatic story. that will take rank 
with the best fiction of the day 


DR. RAMEAU. By the same author. 
Translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Illustrated 
12mo, paper. 50 cents; cloth $1.00. 


“Georges Ohnet was a master without this work, 
but he isa greater master for having written it.’’— 
Boston Globe. 


MISS CAREY’S BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


Merle’s Crusade. By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
autbor of “ Not Like Other Girls,” etc. With 
wood-engravings. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Aunt Diana. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Esther. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


“We wish there were more books like these writ- 
ten, and that the lessons they teach ~~ sink deep 
nto juvenile mines. Piapicnsnrisn sorta Heraida 


CAPTAIN KING'S MIL MILITARY NOVELS. 


Laramie ; OR, THE QUEEN OF BEDLAM. A Story 
of the Sioux War of 1876. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The Colonel’s Daughter. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Kitty’s Conquest. i6mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Marion’s Faith, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Deserter and From the Ranks. Square 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“No military novels of the day rival those of ou 
 S ane in precision and popularity.’”’— Boston 


FARIN THE FOREST, AStory. By S. 


WEIR MITCHELL, M.D.,LL.D., author of “ Heph- 





zibah Guinness,” “ Prince Little Boy,” etc. 12mo,* 


cloth, $1.25. 
“A capital novel, full of. animation.”—Bvston 
Beacon. 


MRS. WISTER’S LATEST NOVELS. 
The Alpine Fay. A Romance from the German 
of E. WERNER. 12.0, cloth, $1.25. 
The Owl’s Nest. By E. MARLITT. $1.25. 
—— Up in the streets, By H. SCHOBERT, 
Saint Michael, By E. WERNER. $1.25. 
aay - Lady with the Rubies, By E. MAR.itr. 


na There is no translator so trusted by the pobite. or, 


— » ho occupies any such position as that which 
Sirs, Wister’s good work has secured for her.”—Pub- 
lishers? Weekly. 


STORIES BY FRANCES COURTENAY 
BAYLOR. 


A Shocking Example, and other Sketches. 
Behind the Blue Ridge. 
On Both Sides. 


12mo, extra cloth, $1.25 per volume. Complete set of 
three volumes iu box, $3.79. 


* Miss Carey’s stori = 
ureepoarey's ny es will all be read with pleas 


AMELIE RIVES’ NOVELS. 


The Quick or the Dead? 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
The Witness of the sun. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“ Miss Rives’ novel has made a a deeper impression 
set American literature than gay work of fiction 
ce Uncle Tom's Cabin.”—N. Y. Herald. 





*s* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
blishers, free of expense, on recetpt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTI COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


TH 
E BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Mon of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
—~ALESROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt nt. N.Y 
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_ SOBER T CARTES + Bi ork. 
Pad ot gC, EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
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H.J. SMITH St.. & CO. WANTED 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 22 Browdway. N.Y. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1856. 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 














Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and tunes for Church Worsh r 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 111 William St. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


a4 RPER’S WEEKLY. 


BAZA e 

HARPER'S YUUNG PEOPLE. “ 
[@” HARPER'S ata LOGUE will be sent by mail 
on receipt of ten cents. 


____ HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. _ 


TYPEWRITING - 


Taught in one Month. 
STENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 


Pupils qualified as expert typewriters in one month 
or money refunded. 


FOUR HOURS’ DAILY PRACTICE 
ON TYPEWRITING MACHINES 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Also, stenography taught at reduced rates. Pupils 
qualified for rapid stenographie dictation in from 
three to four months. Evening instruction half 
rates. The unusual advantage is offered of six to 
eight hours of stenographic instruction every week- 
day and four hours every week day evening. 

Pupils assisted to positions es soon as qualified. 
The demand for the services of stenographers has 
been greater than could be filled by Miss Lamb’s 
school, Pupils instructed in stenography by mail. 
Twelve lesson sheets by mail, which will fuily pre- 
pare students by dictation, one dollar. 


Stenography Can be Taught by Mail with 
Perfect Success. 








Separate Courses of Commercial Penman- 
ship. A Good Business Hand Acquired 
in One Month. 

Cali or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, Third Floor, Gilsey Build- 
ing. 1,193 Broadway, N. Y., 


Between Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Streets, 
NEXT DOOR TO DOCKSTADER’S THEATER. 








NO 2 “DAISY” CASE, 
Finished in Wa'nut, Cherr gue pntigee Oak; 164% 


inches diameter, 3 inches high. Price, $9.00. or 
for one postal card bearing your name and address 
we will send euouler with Ho .description and prices 
of 8of our most popular cases. 


ANDREWS MPG Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York Citv. 


MUSIC. 
Mies — ART — ELOCUTION and 











General ‘ulture. Desirable Positions 
open to progressive students. All a wil 
receive valuable information Fr 

by addressing } E. TOURS EE, Boston, Mass. 


EWOHEETMUSIC 


SONGS. 
SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES. By Frederick Vinal. 


An exceptionally fine song of only ordinary diffi- 
culty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or A Ito. Price, 40c. 


WHERE THE Ox. EvED DAISIES GROW. 


By 
A pretty and sitesi Waite ‘Song. Price, 0c 
NO MORE Honya MORAN DARLING. 


A. G. He nderso: 
pleasing rongynct = and with a melody 


enaey sings itself. 
PIANO MUSIC. 
GALATEA GAVOTTE 3 24rccray WALKER. 
5 Sere and charm ming, composition ye the com- 
the TRIUME Militaire.” Price, 35cts. 
WikRCH OF UMPH. 4 Franz waLp. 
OF T RIUMPH Military March of fourth 
res on a fficulty. Price, 60cts. 





By LOUIS SCHEHLMANN. 


A yd little ‘‘piece’’ somewhat in the style of a 
nocturne. ice, Wcts. 


*,*Any of the above, or any other sheet music will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE pra gts CHURCH 90. Fncinnst O- 
East 16th St., New Xork City. 








ABBOT ACADEMY : The, , ehety frst vent 
opens on Thursday, Septembe 
tion or admission apply to Miss PHILENA McCKEEN, 
Principal, Andover, Mass. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


HOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 

For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Will re-open September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 

BACKWARD AND INVAL ID ROV 

The undersigned, an experienced physician ro 
teacher, makes the care and ofucation of such boys a 
on- Location unsu or beauty and health. 

dress DR. WILLL SON. New London, Conn. 


as. BROOKLYN HEIGHTS Le J 
ARY., 158-140 Montague 8t., Brooklyn 

auth — Boarding and Day School for Ghis” Re 

ns Sept. 25th. College preparation. Circularsonap- 

. ication. “I most heartily commend this school un- 

der the new management.”” CHARLES E. West,LL.D. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOM ae 














1 
complete. ‘Pollowshi Gre | 
lish, Mathematics, ead and Biology. For Pro- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 











SCHOOL OF LAW 
Tw entry, [uctrscters, 
Opens October 24. Ad .KEH, » Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, a Mass 
Clark & Perrin’s Home Course of 
Business Training. Ail commercial 
2 fr ranches taught by mail. Write to 
cA AYP Clark’ 's College, » Erie, Pa. 
“FAMILIES GOING ABROAD desiring a 
competent tutor, familiar with five modern lan- 
guages, formerly teacher in Paris, address to T. 
végue, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. Bes" 
references furnished. 
GLADIES, 
GANNET TINSTITUT ERsRSH AUS 
y- 
py. ae “betrins Oct. For Srenier DRY to 
Rev. GEORGE GANNETT 
__€9 Chester Square, yt Mass. 


_DEGREE s, 
FIRST AND POST- GRADUATE, 
Conferred without residence. Any one can secure this 


CLE, a large I6- 
of which and application form for membership wil! 
be mailed toany address on receipt of 10 cts. in pcst- 

age stamps. Address COR INIVERSIT 147 
THROUP ST., CHI'AGO, ILL. N. B.—Situations to 
teach free to mew bers and subscribers. Agents wanted 


HELLMUTH COLLEGE, For Zoues La- 
dies, London, Ont., Can, Has Few Equais and no 
Superior an Americe. Highest Culture, Litera- 
ture, Music, Arts, Elocution, Business 
Course. Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost mod- 
erate. Pupils may ¢ enter st any ‘or circular, 
address. Rev. E. N. ENGLISH. ath ae Principal. 


Original, Simple, Natural, S stive, Comprehen- 
sire, mage nm ae A fo entirely apart woes the 
memory subject.—Journal of Education. 

MEMORY os roved byan entirely new method 
Natural Scientific and Practical. 
MEM Educators endorse it. pageetset free. Senet 
of Memory Training, 6 West lith St..N. Y. City 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
1020_Prospect_Street. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Re-opens Oct. Ist, with new building. 

__ College preparation on certificate. 


MURDOOH AND ABBOTT 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Summer School of five weeks, from July 8th to Au- 
rust, 10th, 1889, at‘ Weirs, N,H. Mr. James : . Mur- 
doch , President. Faculty: Kev. E. C. Abbott, Prof. J. 
W. Churchill, Howard M Ticknor, Rev. Edward Ev- 
we Hale, D.D., Prof. H. P. Townsend -_, others. 
ood course in elocution in five weeks. Mr. Mur- 
doch’ 3 celebrated system thoroughly taught. Tuition, 
25.00. Board in hotels, $5.50 to $6.00 per week. 
uced railroad fares. for circulars address Kev. 

E. C. ABBOTT, Lawrence, Mass. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


REV. JOSEPH CUMMINGS D D., LL.D., President. 
100 Professors and Instructors. and over 1,45 Stu- 
dents. The University offers Professional, Collegiate 
and Preparatory advantayves complete at a moderate 
cost. For catalogues, address the Presiaent. 
Evanston. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chertnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the spacious countr seat of JAY COOKE, 
will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, September 
25th. For circ ilars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School, Montgomery County, Penn 


uncipals Principal Emerita, 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, MISS H. A. DILLAYE. 
Miss S SYLVTA J. EASTMAN. 


ML. PRINCETON 


nquiries may be addressed 
a es TERE. orto. 





























Preparacery school 
Opens Sept 18th, 
to President PATTON of 


ter, PRINCETON, N. J. 


RIV ERV IEW Acaeeey, ... 
a4 Year. Prepares thorougbly for College, the 


| ~~” ramen Academies, and business. Military 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


Rockford Seminary for Young | Ladies 

Rockford, [linois. Regular game e CO Excel- 

lent preparatory course. rior facilities for 

Music ane Oe eer sata Pnysickas ans. a. Rangenseqete 
ics. Fo 

ML ANNA B GELSTON, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
Steele’s School tor Young Ladies. 
Wednesday. September 25ch. 1889. 
Fall ‘dares begins ne akon EW. STERILE. 

















TEMPLE GROVE LA Ot ke* SEMINARY. 
rin: siiens A. rior Snotieares | nee ithe 
: 3 " 
higher Sciences, osop vl maces, vaio mors 
is Sept. 18. Address CHAS. ¥. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


‘TH & VAUGHAN TEACHEKS’ REST, on 
Hudson River. at Tomkin’s Cove, N. Y., is now open 
under old management. 

FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE, avwoma, x. “y. 


LL COLLEGIAT& Course of Study. Location beau- 
tard ied healthful. Bui ——— elegant. A refined 
Christian home. session s Sept 889. Send 
forcatalogue. _E. S. FRISBEE, D.D.. President. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
$5 Efses bot an Mm) ear" FR. 1G teve. 


rewe 
seer Safer Wein te Helder Uo,, Holly, Mich. 

















Financial. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS. 


THE theory of all just taxation is to 
make it as nearly uniform and equal as 
possible in application to all the people. 
Taxes must, of course, be paid out of pri- 
vate property in the hands of individuals 
or corporations, since there would be no 
sense in taxing public property for reve- 
nue purposes. The general rule adopted 
in taxing private property is to assess its 
value, and then impose and collect a tax 
from it by a fixed and uniform percentage 
on that value. This distributes the tax 
burden among property holders according 
to the amount respectively held by them, 
provided that the assessment of value is 
correctly and fairly made. The larger the 
amount thus assessed the greater will be 
the aggregate tax paid by each individual. 

If, however, a portion of private prop- 
erty held in any community be exempted 
altogether from such assessment for tax 
purposes, then, to the full extent of the 
exemption, the property not thus ex- 
empted must proportionately bear an in- 
creased burden of taxation. The exemp- 
tion will not lessen the public expenses to 
the amount of a penny; but it will dimin- 
ish the taxable area from which to collect 
the means for defraying these expenses, 
and hence create the necessity for increas- 
ing the percentage on the valuation of 
property assessed for taxation. The result 
is a practical injustice to the owners of 
such property. They are overtaxed on 
their property, because others enjoy the 
privilege of tax exemption; and this is 
manifestly not just and equal taxation 
among property-holders. 

We have recently seen a compilation of 
figures which presents a glaring instance 
of this injustice and inequality as existing 
in this city. The real estate in this city 
which is set down as being exempted, 
amounts in round numbers to $280,000,000. 
This real estate, if taxed, would yield to 
the city an annual revenue of $6,000,000, 
which is about equal to one-fifth of the 
whole tax collected each year. This sum 
is by exemption taken off from the ex- 
empted property, and transferred to the 
property not exempted and paid by the 
latter. 

The property thus taxed consists largely 
in houses rented for the purposes of resi- 
dence, and in stores rented for business 
purposes. The owners of these houses and 
stores pay the tax in the first instance; 
but they manage to re-imburse themselves 
by an increase in the rate of rentals, and 
in this way the tax is transferred to and 
divided among those who rent and occupy 
the houses; and, in the case of stores, the 
same result is gained by increasing the 
price of goods there bought and sold. The 
revenue not collected from a certain por 
tion of the property of the city in conse- 
quence of exemption, and collected from 
the property taxed by increasing the per- 
centage thereon, thus becomes a tax bur- 
den imposed upon a wide circle of indi- 
viduals, who in fact pay the tax that 
ought to be collected from the exempted 
property. 

Take, for example, the exemption of all 
church property from taxation, which 
amounts in this city to many million dol- 
lars, in the state to many million more, 
and in the United States to several hun- 
dred millions. All this property is private 
property; and not a dollar of it public 
property in any just sense of this term. 
It is owned and controlled by religious 
societies for their own uses and purposes, 
as much so as bank buildings are owned 
and controlled by bank corporations for 
their uses and purposes. The effect of 
exempting this property from taxation is 
to increase the taxes assessed upon all 
other property from which a tax is col- 
lected. The tax is simply transferred 
from the former to the latter, and by the 
latter is paid. The taxed property, in ad- 
dition to the burden that properly belongs 
to it, has to pay the tax which, in our 
opinion, as properly belongs to the church 
property that pays no taxes whatever. 
This is one of the reasons why THE INDE- 
PENDENT, as our readers must know, has, 
for many years, advocated the taxation of 





church property. Not todo so is unjustly 
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to burden with taxes the owners of prop- 
erty that is taxed. 

This, however, is by no means the whole 
of the injustice, since these owners are 
compelled by law to pay their money for 
the support of church institvtions, just as 
reully as they would be if the legislature 
of the state should make an annual ap- 
propriation out of the public funds for 
the support of these institutions, and that, 
too, whether they believe in the institu- 
tions or not. The state, by the exemption 
of church property, says that they shall 
do so, no matter what they believe in 
matters of religion. The contribution 
thus made to churches is compulsory; and 
this 1s a species of union between cnurch 
and state tbat is contrary to the funda- 
mental principles upon which our polit- 
ics] system is organized. 

This whole subj ct of tax exemption, 
alike in respect to church property and 
other exempted property, deserves to be 
thoroughly studied by the people. There 
is really a vast amount of injustice im- 
posed upon one class of the people, and 
an equal amount of favoritism conferred 
upon anotner class, as the corsequence 
of taxexemption. Thetrue rule of taxa- 
tion is to make every tub stand on its 
own bottom as nearly as possible, and 
thus relieve one class from the paying 
tax-s which in justice belong to another 
class. It is a very easy thing for legis- 
latures to vote these exemptions, but 
quite another thing for those who bear 
the burden thereof to foot the bills. 


-— 
a 





THE STOCK EXCHANGE TICKER. 


Vice. PRESIDENT Morse, of the Stock 
Excbange of this city, last Thursday 
made the following statement to the Ex- 
change: 

** All that seems necessary to say at pres- 
sent rewardiog the situation is this: 

“On tne last dav of May, for the first 
time, the Stock F xchange foun! itself in a 
position to terminate thecontracts with the 
ticker compauies, whicn were unsati-fac- 
tory to the Exchange, and had been con- 
tinuea in force for years by legal injunc- 
tions. 

**A necessary part of the termination of 
these contracts was at least a temporary 
susoension of all ticker service. but it was 
hoped to make such suspension for as short 
time as possible. This morning the ticker 
service was resumed for the cunvenience of 
our members, 

“It is temporary, to be terminated at the 
pleasure of the Exchange without notice, 
and ts without refereace to the cha’ acter of 
the service in the future, and pendinog ar- 
rat gen erts fora permaoent service thai 
shail be entirely in ace rdan.e with the in- 
teres's of the Stock Exchange. In this pro- 
pored service the rigbts aod covv-nience 
of »Il parties | enutled to consideration will 
be consu. ted,’ 

The ticker service had been suspended 
for two or tnree days; and whatever may 
have been the motives of the Governing 
Committee of the Exchange in suspend- 
ing the service. the mepbers soon dis- 
covered tha! the general public mu-t have 
prompt and cc ntinueus reports of the 
sales and prices of stocks. or the Ex- 
change must seriously suffer in its busi- 
ness. The susp nsion of such reports by 
the ticker serv ce, without any previous 
notice that it was to be made, was ill- 
advised; and we presume that the imme- 
diate rerult in diminisbed business will 
be sufficient to prevent the repetition of 
a similar blund+rin the future. Tne real 
buyers and sellers of stock=, upon whom 
the brokeis must depend for their bu-i 
ness, would not te likely to have much 
to de with the stock market, if they bad 
no way of keeping themselves promptly 
and resiably informed as to the cour-e of 
prices at the Siock Exchange; and woney- 
lender-, under these circumstances,would 
not be hkely to make | aos to brokers 
with stocbs as a collateral security. The 
rule of secrecy, as to prices. would very 
soon bring the stock market to grief. 


> 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue stock market displayed more 
strength than might have been antici- 
pated, considering the many adverse con- 
ditiotr s—the terrible loss of life and prop- 
erty at Johnstown, the temporary suspen- 
sion of the * ticker” service, the contin- 
ued ¢fflux of gold. and the large fire at 
Seattle were all influences calculated to 
uusettle confidence and encourage reac- 
tions. The extent of the late advance and 
the strong temptation to take profits also 
induced expectations of a decline; but for 





reasons not yet divulged, prices refused 
to yield. The only explanation is that 
strong suppcert was accorded the leaders, 
and the remainder of the market was held 
up throughsympathy. Further the bears 
made no particular demonstrations,and,as 
June is often a period fora bull market pre- 
vioustothe July disbursements,the upward 
movement met with little opposition; at 
the same time the ‘‘Street” is not so uni- 
versally bullishas of late; the only enthu- 
siastic bulls being those whose favorites 
have not yet had their share of the rise; 
their chief argument is equalization, as 
it is admitted tnat the leaders have risen 
fully as much as present changes in con- 
ditions justify, nothwithstandiog the talk 
of much higher prices. In many cases 
speculators’ profits have been taken, and 
such sellers would like to see a reaction 
of a few points before again entering the 
market. Some of the Grangers are mak- 
ing more encouraging returns of earnings, 
particularly Burlington and Quincy, St. 
Paul and Northwest; but it is question- 
ible as to how far the Jate advance dis- 
counts these improve ments. 

One of the most unsatisfactory features 
is the speculation in the securities of the 
various Trusts, esoecially the Sugar Trust 
and the Lead Trust, which were conspic- 
uously active and fluctuated widely. 
Glowing accounts of dividerds and the 
future of bus'ness accompanied the 
movement of these: but careful invest- 
ors are likely to keep rather shy of this 
class of securities for some time to come, 
or at least until something more reliable 
is known of their affairs. Many of these 
Trusts are vastly over capitalized, and in 
view of public prejudice ana the fact that 
the stability of the Trust has yet to be es- 
tablished, the buyer at these high figures 
may subsequently discover that he is one 
of many victims of a grand scheme 
to unload upon the public. No matter 
from what standpoint this disposition to 
gamble in shares and certificates about 
which so little is positively known is con- 
sidered, it is one of the most unsatisfac- 
tory features in the wholesituation, and 
is Justly regar’ed with suspicion by the 
more experienced and conservative 
heads in the *‘ street.” In some of the 
Western States the hostile spirit to the 
railroads is again manifest; the Kansas 
authorities having arbitrarily reauced the 
local rates to Wichita in that state. 
Strong protests were made against this 
order by several roads interested, but 
without ¢ffect. Wichita is thus being 
favored at the expense of the railroaos 
and other business centers; and it is now 
expected that other cities will be clamo- 
rous for the same advantages, which for 
consistency’s sake the state Commission 
will be obliged to grant. 

The bank statement showed a decrease 
in reserve of $3 549 475. bringing the sur- 
plus dcwn to $11,056 175 in comparison 
with $27.310,850 a year ago, the decrease 
being mainiv due to continued gold ex 
ports, $4,783 000, leavirg by last week’s 
steamers. About one-half of the pres- 
ent surplus reserve is held by 
four banks. Currency has _ been 
returning from tbe interior; but the 
gains from this source were more than 
offset by gold shipments and the absorp- 
tion of funds by the Trasury. Loans aleo 
showed an expansion of over $2,000,000. 
Under these influences the rates for 
money displayed a hardening tendency, 
call money ranging 14@4 per cent. and 
time money from 34@44 for two to nine 
mootbs. For commercial paper there is 
a gqod demand, but the offerings are 
limited. General trade is showing a 
quieter feeling as the period of midsum- 
mer dullness approaches. The chief ex- 
ception is in the iron trade which is be- 
ginning to exhibit a genuine improve- 
ment. Demand has increased under re- 
cent declines and considerable orders for 
steel rails have Jately been placed at low, 
but not unprofitable prices. 

Tne following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





June 8. *June 1. Differences. 

EOGNBs cccoccecce $413,8°9.000 $411,7°7,£00 Inc.. $2,071,200 
Specie..... «+++. 76.4:0,20 89,408,600 Dec. 3,996,400 
Legal tenders 4,717 490 44,887,200 Dec. 170,400 
1 Deposits....... + 440,285,700 442.743.000 Dec. 2,157,800 
s Circulation... 8,988,10 3,959,700 Inc.. 13,400 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie.........+. $76,410,200 + $80,463.600 Dec... $3.996.400 
Legal tenders... 44,7174.0 4 ,#7,400 Dec. 170.400 
Total reserve..$121,127,600 $125,291,400 Dec. $4,156,900 
Reserve requ’d 
against depos- 





WS..ccccceeeeees LLO,071.425 110,685,750 Dec., 614,325 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 

quirements.... 11,056,175 14,605,650 Dec.. 3,549,475 
Excess of reserve Juue 9th, 18&.............. 27,810,850 


Transactions at the Clearing-house for 
the week : 


Clearings week ending June 8th.... .... $726,524,575 83 
Clearings week ending Juue !st*........ 689,512,908 29 
Balances week ending June 8th......... 36,°78,451 43 
Balances week evding June Ist*........ 31,985,285 43 

* Five cays. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

Government bonds were quiet but 

firm. 
Bid. Asked. 

14s. 1891, Registered.......... ecceccces 16% 7 
os. 1891. Coupon.... 6. seer eeeeeee 6% 07 
i, TERE, PIB TED oo ccccccccce coocccece 18 8% 
#8, 1907, Coupon otoevedere 129 = 129% 


Currency 66, 1896..... oe beeaneee «eect 


OS SSS ae 
Currency 66. 1898....... .... pamucietaats 128% .. 
CUBPOMOT GR. TIED once ccdcccdsssccccses 130 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 














Bid, Asked, Bid. Asked, 
America..........184 — (“anhattan.......175 185 
American Ex 152 | wecnanics’... 25 
asbury Park — 6 | dercantie : 
Bowery Nat......2 — |Merchants 155 
Butch’ ee brov' 8. 4 — | Merchants’ Ex 125 
Bronaway.. 200 300 | darket & “uiton.19% - 
SDABE. .... 000000 +200 — | dech's& Traa’s. 200 - 
Sommerce -196 199 | Metropolitan... 4 
dorm Exchange..230 _— | Metropoils....... . ae 
Chemica: . - 400 400 ‘Nassau. . bi -- 

Sentral Nav... 40 147 |New York. 245 
Jontinenta!..... 126 128 | Ninth Nat'l 42 6155 
, eeu 4M 530 |North America.. THE Ise 
Gaahee- seseceeeadd = — |North River.....135 ~ 
Ciuzens’. — |New York Co...40 — 
— IN. Y. Nat’l Ex...125 — 

- 20 = 

—_— Wu _ 

- Ws M5 

- 230 - 

Fourteenth St....160 = — . 20 = 
German Amer'n. ad 1% Repubiic. . - 167 _ 
Gallatin — |Shoe x weather. — 162 
Jerwania — jSeaboara Natl oO — 
darfield — |secone Nat’l.....2.0 - 
sreenwic — |Seventh Nar’l... lu — 
AGanover.. es 18 “tate or a rk - U2 
Hudson River... 45 149 |¥t. Nichoas..... 120 130 
Imp’t’s & Trad’ 8. ri — (Tradesmen’s.... WW — 
[rVING.. . «+ ° — |Third Nav’l...... — is 
\ eather Man’t.. 2 ® - jCUnion ........... 157 - 
Lincoln Nat’!.. ...00 Unit’ “dsitatesblat.: = - 
Madison Square.iw 105 | WeatSide Kank. _ 

Western Nav’l.. 7% 986 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


A reliable correspondent at Lawrence, 
Kansas, writes us that the prospect is very 
encouraging for full crops toroughout 
the West. Rains have been abundant 
and wheat never looked better. It is now 
heading in most parts of the state, and 
the harvest will commence in Southern 
Kansas in a few days. Other cereals, 
and fruits promise exceedingly weil. 
Tunere is less necessity for borrowing 
money on mortgage aud farms, and debts 
are being paid in a gratifying manner. 

Ata regular meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Mercantile National Bank 
of this city, held on the 4th inst., Mr. 
Charles H. Bogert was appointed Assi-t- 
ant Cashier. 

New bond issues are still being put upon 
the market; among the latest being $5.- 
500.000 Rio Grande Western 4 per cent. 
gold bonds. These bonds are part of tbe 
issue of $16.000.000, authorized by the Re- 
organization Committee of the old Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Western Railway 
Company. 

The consolidation of the two Wabash 
companies will take place July 29th. The 
capita] stock of the new company will be 
$52,000,000, of which $24 000,000 will be 
preferred and entitled to 7 per cent. divi- 
dends before the common rec«iv s any- 
‘hing. The bonded debt will be $78 000,- 
000. making a total stock and debt of 
$130.000.000. or $67.000 per mile. In 1888, 
tne net earn'ngs applicible to incerest 
were only $1 590 000. 

The $5 000,000 Uregon Pacific 6 per cent. 
gold bonds were ail taken and largely 
over-subscrihed tor, The $5,000.000 Rich- 
mond and West Point Terminal Ratuway 
and Warehouse 5 per cents. are also being 
freely taken. S me other new invest- 


ments are |.kely to be shortly offered to 
the public. 

A bearish circular upon Northwest, at- 
tempting to show that the Company’s ac- 
counts were misleading, and that no divi- 
dend was really earned upon tne prefer- 
red orcommon stork, attracted consider- 
able attention but bad little actual effect 
upon the stock, for the reason probably 
that holders generally bave ample confi- 
dence in the present management. 

The decision to advance the price of 
coal met with considerable opposition in 
view of the quiet condition of the coal 
trade. The demand, however, is reported 


to be improving, and the change for the 


——_ 





better in the iron trade pouereliy strength- 
ens cor fidence in the ccalers. 

Among the novelties on the Stock Ex. 
change 1s National Lead Trust. whicn hag 
sprung into sudden activity. The fluctu- 
ations were sharp and the stock was thira 
in point of activity for several days, 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANF ERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PRL ADSL PHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES, 
Execute orders for all Inv an ecurities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra. 
lia and West Indies. 


Issus Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, ZUROPS AND BRIT. 

ISH AND DANISH WEdT INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & C ., London oe Liverpoo 


United States Government Financial Agents. for 
Engiand. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, KEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGL. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


yor Co 


ANSAS CITV 
Patbp-UP pre Love AND SU wie Sia 00.00, 
Offers Ten. Year Deoentures and Wivecte ear Guer- 
anteed Real Estate Vortgaces crows 6 Per Cert, 
Interest. 1. JAKVIs, Presioent, 


ary. 
Eastern Office. 249 Rrandwav. Yew Vark, 




















There is a simple means of 
making one’s self almost fa- 
miliar with the whole business 
of lending money on mortgages 
in the western states and cities. 

Send for a pamphlet on the 
subject published by the Kan- 
sas City Investment Company. 

Sent fiee by the publishers. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Fortsmouth, New Hampshire 


INVESTORS! 


Money ou mortgages in the East com- 
mands only from 4 to 5 per cent. In 
Denver, Col.,and vicinity, with equally 
good security, 7 to 8. Great contrast, 
isn’t it ? 

We and our agents will convince you 
of the accuracy of these statements, 

ACHESON & WARREN, 
Times Building, Denver, Col. 
REPRFSENTED BY 


A. A. SWEET, 8+ oncress Street, Bostoo, Mass. 
_F. We '. BALDWIN, 21 Spruce Street, New Yo k 


T. J. DOW NEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWN EN-GIBSON 
INVESTM co., 


1.%, 1ENT. RAD, 
CAsH CAPITAL FULLY PATy IN, 23-000, 
Investments in Real Estat mode tor non- 
residents. Placing First Mortgage Leaas 
a specialry. 
_Reterences: Ist National Bank, Pueblo, Colo. 


6 PER CENT. N¥T ISCOME 
1S AssuReD BY BUYING THE REAL ESTATE 
DEBEN (TURE BONDs I3 -UED BY THE MID- 
DL®SEX BANKING CO, CAPITAL PAID 
Ou. In egcom-narions from 
| Stew + pre 
These b nds are secured by first mortgages on real 
estate in Minn seta. Dako'a. Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas held io trust by the Union T ust Company 
of New York and the Security Company of Hartford, 
and »y the capit .] and assets of the Midcles x Bank- 
ing ‘ompany, whose litb lities are limited by law, 
being required to bave not | 83 than 10 per cent. more 
as-ets on hand than its habilities. as a marter of 
fact, it h .s vver twice that amount. See Bank Com- 
mise toners’ Rept. it is under the Supervision oft 
the State Bank Commissioners, the same »s other 
banksin Connecticut. Every sefeguard is thrown 
ground these bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 


ment bonds. 
ITS RECORD. 
Thirteen years in busines- without a dollar lost, or 
a day's delay in payment of P incipsi or snk 
sen, for full inform+tivn to RAN Jone 
N, New Vork Agent (with Gilder, are x" o.), ah 
os &3 Broad “ti eet 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


Mortgages on Best State 
Denver, and Oity Property. 
Colo, 














6% 8% and 10% 


SAFETY GUARANTEED 
{ Write for particulars. 
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H. C. SPEER, Banker, 


TOPVK A, KANSAS 
I offer this day choice Municipal Bonds pur- 
chases atter —. business inspection and ap- 
wal oy my a 
#4, °¢0 red ‘County, Refund'g €'e due 4 


U. Ra oy Lap 

it. 6. v@ City of Co' by, os * ins 
1V. 26,500 Oley of ut ow Hutchinson, *Refund- 

=, duet 

y. $10,000 “char f Dist. 6’s various maturities 
vi. Be +000 Cone Hutehinso., Rk. G's. due 1919 
vil. 8 5, scott County, (etund’e Ge, “ 9:9 
VI. S3 2- 0-0 ‘Haskell Count: 6’s, “ 1918 
1X. 39-008 ~tevens ( ouaty: si 6’s, “ 19:9 


8, 
90,0 © Reno County, Railroad 6's, * 1919 
Prices to net investor 544 to 6 perceut interest. 
Subscriptions received for amounts of $300 and up 
ward. Correspondence invited. Topeka, May 25, 1889. 


87 AND 10% INVESTMENT 


Bonds. >ecurity absolute saree! Bank referen- 
ces given.‘ LARKE& CARRUTHERS, INVESTMENT 
BaNKERS, 721 litn Street, Denver Cot. 


? % BAK OF TOUNFE stock at $55 per 
share it pays 7 per cent.on p»r making about 





13 pe” cert per anpum on the actual inve-tment and 
willadvarce 12 per cent. during the year. Bank 
Minor, Dak. 


8 FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


rae and Protas: rt oe 
Strohach & Munter, SPOKA FALLS, was SHLN TER- 


STORY, negotiate 8 per ~~} First ey oo. and 


GUARANIEE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
Have invested over $500,000 for our patrons without loss. 
Spokane Falls has 5 Raflroads in actual operation, 
end two in course of co: struction, large mills, diversi- 
fed industries, is situated in the center of rich ‘agricult- 

ura’, timber. and mining district. Population, 18,000. 
nd Warrants for Sale. Correspondence solicited. 


STROBACH & MUNTER, SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
~~ SURPLUS 20 OPER CENT. | 


17 Years in Winfield. 


Order Your 6 Per Cent. Loans from 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 
___—CWINFIELD. KANSAS. 


TACOMAWASHINGTON 
8% debentures (interest quarterly). 7 and 8% 
guaranteed first mortages on city and farm 
property. Particular atvention jaid to invest- 
ments for savings banks, trustees and individu- 
als. For full illustrated information, maps, etc., 
and any special information concerning this 
wonderful city and investments therein, mailed 
free. Address, Oakland Land, Loan and 
Trust Company, Tacoma, Washingion. 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


Wec:ninvest any amount from $300 to $500,000 in 
Reali Estate orin first mor’zg%ge loans with absolute 
saf*ty. Real Estate pays trom 19 per cent. to 5) per 
cent.; loans pay from 6 per cent. to8 percent. Wrie 
to us about what you want and see what we can do 
for you. 


MERRITT & CROMMON, 
P.O, Box 2101, Denver Colorado. 


Denver Investments. 


We offer for investmen' only the best and safest 
properties in localicies where rapid enhancement of 
values i~ assured. We reccmmend onlv the most 
conservative investments. Write :or!1ew map, book 
on peaves, pemvhiet cuts avd a taile’ information, 
Alb: rt M ¢ arson& Co . Denver, Colo. Colo- 
rado Managers of Hamilton Loan and Tr .s. Co., x = 


WESTERN INVESTMENTS 


If made thronzh reliable and experienced suurces, 
should prove profitable. CuLOK ADO is now the 
best flela for investments 'n reaity. The subscriber 
has had along and wide experierce in this line. The 
resposible posivioas held by him in the last twenty- 
three years should inspire confidence. From 18t7 to 
135, Secretary La d Department Kansa; Pacific 
Railway Company; 1879 to 183, Land Commissioner 
for sad Company, and for Union Pac'tic Railwav 
Company; !8%to present time blauager the Platte 
Land Co.upany, Limited. also General Land Agent 
Union Pacific Rsilway Company. Special references 
given if required. Addvess 
S. J. CILMORE, 


1756 Larimer st , Denver. Colo 
P.O, Box 2940. 














THE EQU ITA BLE as rst SesPrany OF 
AHA KA 


> SEBRA ’ 
Offers its 10- year collatera) trus' Gol Bonds interest 
ati cent. Diy able semi- Peqeeny at impor‘ers’ 
and Tracers’ Nutional Bunk New York,secured by 


first mortgages on improved re :1 estate in Eastern 
Neoraska, ceposited with Fa*mers’ Loan & Trust 
Co. of New York, : rustee. Corvespon ence requeste4 
LéewisS «sp, Pres. JamMus W. savaGe, V.-Pres 
HENRY W.YATES;Tieas. C. B. SCHMIDT, Secretar y 





We TER*~ COLI ECTIONS s We offer our 
services as collectors 'n Kansas C ity ona w estern 
. to MEKt ANTILE Lh OUNES AN NK 

charge on items of $250 or less 2% x: larger 

amounts} 15cts per $1,000.; or will remit batances on Ist 

and 1ith each month, in ‘even hundreds, at par. Nend 

for our blanks. etc. wiberal terms and pr mesecuri- 

ty to tho-e haviay idle money to de a same with 

Cis “oe House of >. P.GRIFYITH & CO., Kansas 
y, 


JOHN MATTLER & CO., 
DENVER, COLO. 


Are prepared to offer city lots irom $iC0 upwards 
that will ear. the purcnas-r a very h9 :dsume return 
upon bis investment. /mproved property tht will 
retura ‘rom & to 15 percent. peraunun.. First mort- 
soliet ved. irom 6 +o lv per cent. Correspondence 


JOHNSuN, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of goon standing. ‘Vhorough 
experience. one sanes of interest. Choice Wesvern 
investments. 


JOHNSON, (ML AUGHLIN, * BROWN, 

















8 ver cent. on investments. Have had 7 yeas’ ex- 
yonence in Denver. My transactidns last year were 
_ 





— a references given. Send 
or pamph et,” Wacts t Denver". -to-day. 
O.R, 4U RCHARD DENVER, Colo. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surpius 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legai depositery for mon aes pas 
miocoust, and is authorized to act as 


“INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administretors, or trustees of estates, and 

females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin: 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wi 

find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN /.. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES s. CLARK, second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
RoOssRT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LisBey, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES >. SMITH. 
Henry E. LAWRENCE. WILLIAM ROCKESELLER, 
ERASTUS CORNING. Alb., ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
S. B. CHITT«eNDEN B’k’n.. WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN KHOAv4«s. CHARLES E. BILL, 
Wm. D. SLOANE. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TEXAS ve AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


WILson G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL “LOAN, 
JaMEs Low, 

Wm. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 





nterest and principal 
promptly paid. Lvans pay & per cent. net to investor. 


E. B. CRAnD* ER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission to The Cortes Union or 
The Independent.” New Vork Cit 


MINNEAPOLIS: 


—— Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
Owne1s against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 
Estate Titles and defends the in- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost, Tf insured Mortgae 
gee acquires the fee by forec'os- 
ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, $500,000, 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,000. Guaran- 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000. Mortg- 
ages for sale, netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 


title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Masess City. St Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaba were eight years agc. 
and investments msde in Duluth now wi!! yield as 
great profits as investments made in those places in 
18°9-£0. Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the creat growth and aevel- 
opme’ tsof 189. For full information, prices of prog- 
~— etc., call on or write 
Cc, E. LOVETT & CO... Duluth. Winn, 


P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolts of the State of South Dakota, has 
five areas trunk lines of railroad, and is the best place 
i. the West to mike perm: inent investmen 

send for maps, pamphiets and further information 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for re»] estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 4 per cent. securities for safety. 

Business solicited to: mutusl profit. 

LEY, 
1551 *rapahoe S enver. Colo 

References: TH IND- Pen DENT, People’s Savings 

and Deposit Bank, Denver 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for s ock of Hartford Western Land 
Co, Experienced management. (ne-third already 
taken. Dividends wil average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write fur particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss toinvestorsa good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000 000 00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information 
H. KE. SIMMONS, V. *t. E Ss. ORMSBY, Pres t 


160 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


AL TOWNSEND & (4, 
Farms, Garden, ~—— —- Dairy Lands, 


tity © 
REAL EsTATE D, SN ia ENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
1024 L+Ath Street, Denver, Cotorado, 


NEBRASKA LOAN AyD TRUST OO. 
HAsTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital 500.000. Surplus. $125,000, 
First Wortzage Real Estate Loans made and quaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures ivsueo by the Company 
secured vy First Morteages held by trustees. Inier- 
est payable »t the Chemical National Bank, New 
VYors. . o better securteties offered investors Best 
of Eastern and Western references furnished u de- 
sired.Corresponidence reyuested Write for particulars 

Jas B. HeARTW Li, Pres E.C. WeBsTeR Treis 
A. L. CLARKE, Vice Pres. C. P. Wesst.k, Cashier. 





























No Other City, 


East or West, gives such substantial 
assurance of splendid growth as 


KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS. 


Ketaneas’”’ THE HUSTED. INVESTMENT CO, 1°™™5 >. BUSTED. 


No other offers such inducements 
for profitable investment, or health- 
ful home making with modern con- 
veniences on moderate capital, as 
we can show in this metropolis of 
the Central West. 





MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL en ove. 
KtEPS FOR SAL 
6 Per Cent.Certified Hond= ans Debentures. 
6 PerCent and7 her Co Cent, tirst “eortgage 


and on special contracts rill mane investments for 
chents iu first porrzaee Ls Loans 


t RX Ue . 
All loans made«n CORN GROWING ends ae the 
West. Twelve yesrs’ oupens panee ard $5,C00.%0 in- 


vested + ithout loss to an aot 
gress the co np» azet & SE ALA, 
. A.CRANDATL, Ayia BER. Treas. 


AN INVESTMENT 


THAT 


Will Pay Better than Moncy at Interest 


can be made by purchasing Dakota farm 


= | eeaeaees ad- 





lands or Sioux Falls city property. 

We own and have for sale on easy terms 
or for cash a large line of such property. 
Persons seeking farm homes in the West 
should correspond with us, 


Send for lists and prices. 


Northwestern Investment Co., 
SIOUX FALLS, DAK. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y. 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Con“ecticut. Eastern Manager, 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 









CAPITAL, $1,040,000. 

7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 

6 6 Ofp GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


alee and principal 0. Investor in New York, Thirty- 
years’ experience. vestor ever lost a dollar, or 
waited a day for his du: 

Savings Pertiseates tor sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at any tim 

Our Securiti 2s a largely held by Trustees. Guardt 
ans, Colle legex, Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern States 
bie references, tast timonials aad full information ap 

y 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"1 State Bt., ALBANY, N. = $9 Wal: 8t.. NEw Yore Crey 
628. 4th Sé.. PHILADELPHIA 35 Congress Street. BocTOw 


Fy GUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
© PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co.. of Kansas City, Me., 
a Land and Building Association, offers $*0,(00 Treas- 
ury Stock which is to be sord | or workipg capital. 
Stockholders comprise many leading citizens. tite 
fer particuars. KOANOKE iNVESTMENT Cu., 
Kansas City, So. 


DENVER ixvesrunnts 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance 'n America. We bave purchasec 
here for Eastern clients* years, and always to profit 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 
gate conservative barga ns recommended. Write 
for Map. Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS.. 
Rex 1934 DENVER. COL. 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 


BANKERS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, Agent, 
96 Broadway, N. Y¥ 


Choice SEVEN per cent. 
FiksT 20a GE t+ a's on. prime 
DENV> am fue ae Absolutely safe. We chor- 
cugh'y examine a}l real estate upon which we tak~ 
loans. these GadADE SECURITIES 
now on sule at ft pa York office in large and small 
amounts. Interest payable semi-anrually at our 
Denver Ranking Heuse, or New York office. Cor- 
rezpoudence irvit 

We refer toCHASE NATIONAL BANK. New York. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investments for non-resi- 
— Money loaued only on good real estate secu- 
rit 

References: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich.; 
Colorado Natioral Bank, Denver, Colo. 

















Cent. Certificatesof Deposit. 9 Per Cent. Farm 

ans. 8 PerCent. Debentures. Mortgage Bans 

ane Investment ('e, fargo, Dak. We can send 

you a listof stockholders which if you correspond 
witb you will invest witb us. 


12 FIRST NATIONAL BANK STOCK, 2 PER 








Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week endina Saturday, June 8th, 1889.] 
COFFEE. 









Japan, 
— thea. 2 


eactish Breakfast, 








Steam Retinea A........ secee acces -— ORD 
Carter, €° SU RROIES: «5 0 ppieendas sade 0. 8 3-16@ 
CO Gi cnsdeecccst ccskbens jatce aac OO 
aN os Node tchaceopdseartt Beatinbies T T! 
MOLASSES, 
New Orleans. Fancv New Crop........ - @55 
Prime toChorce @48 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Uhoice to Fancy .. “0 @*% 
WN WINS 5 5 05 0060000 0 cecevben ube “85 @40 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Faaer. No. 1, 2 bbl (200 Ibs).... $20 00 
Coast No. ? a _-=— 
Codfish, bone ess. 60 D. boxes, # D........ 6% 
vid rolls, 35 1 boxes, AY ie tices 53g 
Halibut, cael smoked, ) Fs 1% 
Herring, Medium, acaled. 8 box 20 
PROVISIONS, 
PoRK 
Ris isewesv's alia cual $ 8 25 @Si2 50 












BOTTER. 
Gilt Fdge Fresh crm’y, tubs........ eoeee— @ 2 
l’rime Creamery, tubs.......... 6s0essen.e ae 
Choice Dai , tubs Ry Maa oe --— @ 18 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs -16 @ 18 
NII, fi cided. Jdk Mosad Stabe 2 @ Mu 
CHEESE. 

Fancy Cream. cucntes sasersceser —@ 12 

Se EE anaes ACT —@ '% 
Good Value, about 491b. boxes.........— @ 
EE SET onsoencencest gunccees oe @ 18 

LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs... @ MD ... . 2. ce ceeeee ] 
SUNN; cp onanadecbaddertevrereren Pa e N. 

RT cn 5S csdinkaPolevescrsdec cossvenberion a 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . ...........- anateaios 

HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. Mo. 1 per 100 Ibs — @—®# 
Hay, ¥ No. 2, * is 4 _ | 

ay Shipping“ “ - 
Clover agedae” 55 @— #0 
Clover, Mixed ” -s @— 70 
Straw, No. irye “ 70 @— 7% 
Straw, oo 9g . ry iw @ — 60 
Straw Vat ny 45 @— 55 
MILL FEED. 

We quote 2% bush. tage.) 
Dram, 40 The... ..cccccccebe cee ‘ve x @$ 62% 
ShrarGs, OD. UNS... o.0.000c00cccees _ @— 60 
Mrdduing, 80 to 100 Ibs....... ... —60 @- 0 
BRATS. GRO 6.005.000 cowcvard cece 80 a@— 8 
HYCO MOOD... 205 eee eeeeeeee creeee -—- 70 @- — 
Screenings..... etdb seeuesaiinaed —5 @-— 8% 

FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat. Strictiy Fancy Roller Patent. 

highest SC errr .-- $6 80 


g 
Perfection 
Wheat, highest 
Minn. Spring Wheat, ones wrade. 
New Process. “ancy Winter Wheat.. 
XXX St. Louis, hanna Wheat.. 





i ‘E88 
Good Value, XX Famiiy Winter Wheat..... 5 00 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 3 70 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 5 75 
Superlative Graham flour, bbls 
=" Graham Flour, cases. 12 6-B 


PR EE NIE ARLE LG 8 26 
Entire Wheat aecdawets eek tae newcdeea 70 
GRAIN. 
wane. - 
o. 2 Spring heees andie<mep -— 
No. 2 Red Winter...... wae cee — &i44@ — 83 
Ung: ‘ oo 











coe 
1, White a ech eiaiie —-- @- 
— M4@ — 34% 
— @-wW 
——- 218% 
—-— @ 18 
19% @ 20 
PEAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ 106 @ 110 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn. fresh laid.............. 144%@15 
Weetei nh. tresh-ta.d............-ceeeeeee 14 Gli 
I iins.0se cebnscoces<tcunskveceusense — @- 
Ma cccvcouncetseesthsaccacenoussebeese -—- @- 
DR#SSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. per lb...........-- ata nicnaee 8 @10 
Shiosene Pata. TOD. ane eccss sen 25 @3i 
Westen Broilers... ........0...seseees « -0 2s 
Fowisstate and Western...............- 1344@ 14 
ME ig ‘cecannsaepss<ctencchenes 14 fly 
DUCKS. POP 1D..0....2000 sccccccccccecccees 22 @25 
RTE coc ccckc. congucce coccpene -— @ 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, Rose, per d.h. bbl ........ $' 75 @ 200 
Burbank, perd.h.bbi.. ...1 15 @ 200 
> New Prime. per bbi...... 6CO @ 6 50 
aragus, prime, per do7.,........ 1 C @ 1 2% 
page, per crate...............- . -i15 @100 
Cu “Ember. ee RE ee l = 3 : bo 
Green Peas, per crate...........-.- —— 
gees ta De inners 200 @: 2% 
Onions . oT cen cues stehge 200 @ 225 
String hae 5 crate. bebe 1 dais deiece lle 100 @1 15 
Ee Oe . 100 @200 
Fans ge per 100 behs. .. .... ..... 200 @400 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
A hes. 5 Spy. per boi ......... $300 @5°O0 
PR aladwin, per bbi.... ....... 25) @3 30 
° poet: SC ea 2 @s 00 
Cherries, large. —e per | Se -k @—15 
Gooseberries, per qi aT GOP Se —5 @—7 


Huckleberries. N. oor © tae 8 @—19 
Bern errs Oe Lé d., # a. — oe — 7 


“3 Upite er 

Peanuts, per | 

Pecans, per Ib., ...--++..-++++sereeee - 8 
DOM ESTIC DRIED. FRUIT. 
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Commercial. 
UNLAWFUL COMBINES. 


THE Herald, of this city, states a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that involves the lawful- 
ness of trusts and combines with a view 
to establish a virtual monopoly. The case 
before the court is thus stated by the 
Herald: 


‘“* The case was Gibbs against the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of Baltimore. The 
complainant was the general manager of a 
corporation engaged in the business of ‘the 
owning, improving, Jeasing and manipula 
tion of gas property throughout the coun- 
try.’ He sued to recover for ‘services in 
negotiating and consummating an arrange- 
ment and settlement of differences’ between 
the Consolidated and Equitable gas com- 
panies of Baltimore. The ‘arrangement’ 
was simply acombine by which the two 
companies bound themselves to raise the 
price of gas to a dollar and seventy-five 
cents per thousand, and not to supply it to 
the public at less than that rate, They 
further agreed to pool their revenues and 
divide them on a stipulated basis. 

“The effect of this combine was to force 
consumers to pay more for gas than they 
had been paying and more than the gas 
was wortb. It wasto kill competition in 
the business, to set up a monopoly, to make 
the public pay tribute to two grasping cor- 
porations. For bringing about this result 
the complainant made out the modest bill 
of fifty thousand dollars against each of the 
companies.”’ 

Upon the refusal of the Consolidated 
Company to pay Gibbs what he demanded 
for his services, he brought asuit in Mary- 
land to enforce the payment; and the 
Supreme Court of that state held that the 
action could not be maintained because 
the combine itself was illegal, resting its 
decision mainly upon a statute of that 
state which prohibited one of the parties 
from ‘‘entering into any consolidation, 
combination or contract with any other 
gas company whatever.” The case was 
thereupon removed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and this court, sus- 
taining the decision of the court below, 
laid down the following doctrine, through 
Chief-Justice Fuller: 


**Innumerable cases, however, might be 
cited. to sustain the proposition that com- 
binations among those engaged in business 
impressed with a public or quasi-public 
character which are manifestly prejudicial 
to the public interest cannot be upheld. 

“The law ‘cannot recognize as valid any 
undertaking to do what fundamental doc- 
trine or legal rule directly forbids. Nor can 
it give effect to any agreement the making 
whereof was an act violatinglaw. So that 
in short all stipulations to overturn or in 
evasion of what the law has established; all 
promises interfering with the workings of 
the machinery of the government in any of 
its departments or obstructing its officers in 
their official acts or corrupting them, all 
detrimental to the public order and public 
good in such manner and degree as the de- 
cisions of the courts have defined, all made 
to promote what a statute has declared to 
be wrong, are void.’ 

“It is also too well settled to admit of 
dcubt that a corporation cannot disable it- 
self by contract from performing the pub- 
lic duties which it has undertaken and by 
agreement compel itself to make public ac- 
commodation or convenience subservient to 
its private interests.’’ 

The logic of this language is that com- 
bines and trusts of all sorts, whose object 
is to interfere with the ordinary and nat- 
ural course of prices, and thus force upon 
the community to its damage an artificial 
state of things, are contrary to the well- 
settled principles of the common law, and 
that contracts made to secure such ends, 
being in themselves illegal contracts, 
will not be judicially enforced. This doc- 
trine, coming from the Supreme Court of 
the United States, will undoubtedly be 
accepted by the lower courts of the coun- 
try, both State and Federal, as settling 
the question. It corresponds substantially 
with the principles stated by Mr. Justice 
Barrett, of this city, in the sugar trust 
case not long since decided by him. 


These trusts and combines are simply the 
machinations of selfishness in the inter- 
ests of the parties, and against the inter- 
ests of the general public. This one fact 
is sufficient tocondemn them, and make 
all contracts null and void that contribute 
to this end. 





THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 





THE market for dry goods has suffered 
this week from the reaction following the 
large auction sales lately held, and in 
commission circles a generally dull trade 
has been reported. The buyers here dur- 
ing the previous fortnight have returned 
home and but few new ones have appear- 
ed to replace them, while the usual orders 
by mail have ruled light rightalong. This 
quietude has had no appreciable effect on 
values, aseven with so little now doing 
agents are able to keep up prices by rea- 
son of the light stocks they are carrying. 

Trading in fall goodsjhas not fairly 
opened yet, nor are prices definitely fixed, 
much of the business now doing being on 
the basis cf values, which may rule when 
fall operations are actively entered upon. 
Encouraging accounts are still received 
from country salesmen, and notwith- 
standing damages to growing crops re- 
ported in grain trade circles, the outlook, 
according to these salesmen and country 
traders, is very favorable. Collections 
continue satisfactory, a proof of easy 
money conditions and general distribu 
tion of stocks among consumers. In 
jobbing circles the week has been with- 
out notable feature and auctions un- 
important. At first hands staple cot- 
tons have been in irregular request. 
Brown sheetings at steady price3, us a 
rule, have moved very quietly, while at 
the close of the week Southern 3-yard 
sheetings havea distinct tendency to fav. r 
buyers but are not quotably lower. In 
bleached goods certain leading makes are 
higher than a week ago, but this is only 
the resumption of prices ruling before the 
late reduction to clear stocks was made. 
In other cottons there is nothing note- 
worthy. Print cloths at 3ic. for 64x64's 
and 3c. for 56x60’s are sameas last week’s 
close, moving quietly thereat. Prints are 
in light request by package buyers, the 
inquiry being mostly for job lots which 
are not forthcoming. Indigo blues arein 
very light stocks, their production being 
curtailed by closing of large print works 
for necessary repairs. In printed cotton 
dress goods, challies, sateens, lawns, etc., 
have had a moderate movement with 
prices ruling very steady. For fall trade 
dark dress ginghams have been more 
generally shown and have met with fair 
attention, but light dress ginghams, sta- 
ples and zephyrs have proved in slight re- 
quest only. Popular makes of soft wool 
and worsted dress fabrics for fall and 
winter wear have met a fair sale, but for 
seasonable goods the demand has been 
purely of a hand-to-mouth character. 
The woolen goods department has been 
slow as far as new business in men’s 
wear woolens are concerned, but there 
continues to be a fair movement on ac- 
count of back transactions. Stocks of all 
descriptions are light in agents’ hands 
and prices steady. Fiannels have been 
fairly distributed on terms of late auc- 
tions, but chief attention has been de- 
voted to forwarding recent purchases. 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889. 1888. 
Entered at tne port... $1,519,816 $1,446,897 
Thrown on market.... 1,485,622 1,843,381 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 62,910,563 58,578,997 
Thrown on market.... 63,889,265 59,054,651 








READING NOTICES. 





NIAGARA FALLS. 


THERE have been many attempts by artists to re- 
a on canvas the wonderful Niagara falls. 

he largest degree of success bas attended the efforts 
of Messrs. Church and Bromiley. As valuable oil 
paintings are too expensive to be ssessed but by 
very few, it is with great pleasure that we cali atten- 
tion to the fact that the Michigan Central Kallway 
Company have made arrangements to furnish a lim- 
ited number of copies of a water-color*painting of 
Niagara Fails by Mr. Chas. Graham, of New York, 
made in i+88. The picture is printed in colors, 154% by 
22 inches, upon paper 2244 by 28 inches in size and will 
be furnished to the public as jong as the supply lasts 

at J cents each by sendingto O. W. Ruggies, aa 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Illinois. Not 
more than twocopies will be sent to any one address 


> 
- 


THE Nebraska Loan and Trust Com 
inus, mak- their loans in the most flourishing part of 
the State of Nebraska. ey make first mortgage 
real-estate loans which they guarantee; they also 
issue long time debenture bonds which are fully se- 
cured by first mort ages, interest yable at the 
semntons National of New York City. The 
Company has a cash cal pital of $500,000 with a su: plus 
of $155,000 and willfurnish references of many indi- 
viduals and savings banks in the East for whom they 





ny of Hast- 


| havemade Leta ye during the several years they 


have been 








‘FINE FURNITURE. 


We have had the 7 ay ——* of examining the mag- 
nifieent catalog of furniture issued by M 
spiegel, & Co., of 249 and 251 State Street, Chica 

id do not hesitate to say that it is one of the 
most complete and interesting catalogs of furni- 
ture we have seen in along time. Messrs. Spiegel & 
Co. have the reputation of selling excellent furnt- 
ture at cheap prices, and would be find to 5 their 
catalog free to » any addre: address as ontride of Chicago. 


WHAT 330 $300 WILL DO. 


THE readers of THE IX DEPENDENT belong. gener- 
ally speaking, tothe well-to-do ciass,and many of 
them are at present engaged in building fine houses or 
rebuilding their old ones. To allsuch we ask attention 
to the advertisement elsewhere, headed “See what 

500 will do.’ It costs but very little more to place 
n a house a Furman Boiler, which will furn you 
with heat by steam or hot water, and wit, save its 
cost over the old-fashioned hot air-heater in avery 
few years. 


DIRECTLY west of St. Tous, Mo. 
uarters of the distance from the 





rt of the country. It is situated in the center 
at corn-growing region of the United 
oe 4 -¥ is one of the most pleasing to 
1 to be found anywhere. The inhabitants 
are thatty oa industrious; the country is thorougn- 
ly well provided with railroads, and in every civil- 
— influence will compare favorably with Eastern 
states. 

The Missouri Trust Company. with head-quarters 
at Sedalia, have a eash capital of $209.000; have had 
twelve years’ experience and Mi. three million 
dollars without loss to any one. They offer for 
sale their six per cent. certified bonds and deben- 
tures, and six and seven r cent. first mortgage 
loans. We investigated carefully their method of 
doing business, eed are satisfied that it is conducted 
upon the right is,and we confidently advise our 
readers to correspond with them in case they desire 
= place their funds safely and at a good rate of in- 
erest. 


Ridleys’ 
GRANDST.,N. Y. 


Covering Entire Block. 


of the 
ak eae 











DO YOU WANT 
A BARGAIN 


IN 


ANYTHING 
YOU WEAR OR USE? 
VISIT 


RIDLEYS’ 


THIS WEEK. 
Bargains 


Throughout the Entire 
Establishment. 


A Visit Will Repay, Saving Material, 


Edw’d Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 3111-2 10 321 GRAND ST, 


56 TO (8 ALLEN; 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST., 
NEW YORK. 














BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co.., 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 





Our Illustrated 


FURNITURE CATALOGUE 


8, with 449 illustrations, the most complete 
d ever issued, wili be 


of 103 
and artistic work of i 


mailed free on aaiealiee toany address outside of 
Chicago. 


SPIECEL & CO. 


The Cheapest Furniture House in America, 
249 and 251 State, St., Chicago, I11,,U.8.A, 


| 
—— 


BLACK COODS., 


We are now offering the balance of 
our Brocade and Striped Black Grena- 
dines from $1.25 to $3 per yard, 

Especial attention is directed toa 
line of Mexican Grenadines, all Silk, 
at 75 cents per yard; formerly $1.50, 

Also to Embroidered and Striped 
Black Crepe de Chine, from $3 to $6 
per yard, and toa lot of Black Bro- 
caded Mohairs, which we are closing 
out at 50 cents per yard. 

All the above goods are of the best 
quality and in most desirable styles, - 


JAMES McCREERY & C0O.,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





SUNBURN CURED 


BY ONE APPLICATION OF 


Frink’s Eczema Ointment. 


NO BREAKING OR PEELING OFF OF 
THE SKIN! 


Burning, Itching, Smarting Sen- 
sations Instantly Subdued. 





For unsightly. itching eruptions on the scalp, face, 
hands and other parts of the body, 


FRINK’S ECZEMA OINTMENT 


Is an infallible gpectte. It is PERFECTLY FARM- 
LESs, and can FELY used for SORE EYEs, 
SORE LIPS, etc. as wall as for 
Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Sprains, Insect Stings, 
and other injuries and afflictions too numerous to 
mention. 
PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 

Noot eyt aration has any merit in sa arison 
with the S 'HING, HEALING and STRtNGTH- 
ENING qualities of this javigorating emollient. 

D BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
aseais no Substitute. Ask for 


Frink’s ECZEMA Ointment. 
Prepared only by 
HENRY C. FRINK, 
234 Broadway, New York. 


ENDORSED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 
Hall & Ruc kel, Wholesale Agts, 218 Greenwich St.,N.Y 





ee AN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A sik THIS i 
Rang Fo 




















GREAT ROCK ISL GND ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.&P. andc., K. & N. R’ys.) 
West, Northwest and Southwest It includes 


prosperou 
of the richest 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
RADO SPRIN 


and COLO. and PU- 
magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 

service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair ay (seats — 


Excrrsions daily: 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas™. 
The Famous Albert Leu Route 


Runs superbly equipped 
—— iCagoO, 


The Short Ine vie Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cin 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 


tion, apply at any ‘Coupon Ticket or addrett 
E. ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


——t 








0 
are eoRer: WELLS & CO is, ote 
" COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Engravers’ Y 0D Machinists’ 


East cor. Fulton and Dutch Streets N,¥ 
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O’NEILL’S, 





6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST Codie. 


WE : ASK 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 


TO THE 





GOODS AND PRICES 


IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


Immense Stock 


LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
STRAW GOODS. 


CHILDREN’S 
TRIMMED HATS 


A SPECIALTY. 


CHOICE ASSORTMENT 


FINK FRENCH FLOWERS. 


Ribbons, Laces, 
Sun Umbrellas 
and Parasols. 


Silk Gloves and Mitts, 


Complete stock of Silk 
Gloves, best English mant- 
facture, all colors and black, 
6 to 16-button lengths. 


ONE LOT 


‘Black Pure Silk Gloves, 


69c.; worth $1.50. 


500 dozen Tafteta Silk Gloves, 
29c. per pair; former price, 59c. 


Children’s Silk and Taffeta 
Gloves and Silk Mitts. 


DRESS GOODS & SILKS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


BLACK GOODS 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Housefurnishing Goods 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 








Ladies’ Fine White Suits. 


5,000 White Lawn and Linen de 
India Suits, $17.49 and $1.79; 
worth $3.75 and $4.50. 

750 White Suits, a variety of styles 
and materials, trimmed with embroid- 
ery, $3.98 and $5.98; less than 
half price. 

White Suits, all embroidered skirt 
and waist, $4.98; worth $10.75. 


BALANCE OF OUR IMPORTED WRAPS 
AT HALF PRICE. 


800 Beaded Capes, silk lined, 
$6.98, $7.98 and $10.25; worth 
$11.00 to $19.75. 


CURTAINS, 


1,750 pairs Guipure Lace Curtains, 
$1.98, $2.50 and $3.98; former 
prices $2.50 to $5.50. 


IRISH POINT, REAL AND ANTIQUE 
LACE CURTAINS. BALANCE OF OUR 
HEAVY CURTAINS AT LESS THAN 
cost. 


5,000 BEST QUALITY 


SMYRNA RUGS 


ALL SIZES, AT LOWEST PRICES. 


BALANCE OF OUR ART 
FURNITURE, PARLOR 
AND BED-ROOM SETS AT 
HALF ACTUAL VALUE. 


W hite Goods, 


500 Satin Damask Table Sets, 
fringed and colored borders, 
8x10, $2.98; reduced from $4.25. 
8x12, $3.50; * * $5.50. 


Wash Goods. 


50,000 yards Linen Finished Suit- 
ings, in fancy stripes, 70c. per yard; 
reduced from 19c. 


ee 


Do you want your 


GREAT Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles at the least cost? 


Clearing Out Sale BEST&CO 


FOR THIS SEASON. 
New China Straw Mattings 


1,000 Rolls Fancy Mattings, 
40 yards, at $3.50 per Roll. 
500 do., do., do., 66 $4.00 oe 6 
1,000 do., do., do., ** $5.80 * “6 
1,000 do., Extra Fine Fancy Corea 
Mattings, which we euarantee to be 











Offer unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 


the eat imported, at $10.00 Boys, Girls and Babies 
per Roll, 
H. P. WILLIAMS & CO. 


250 CANAL STREET, 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buy- 
ers are served by mail as well as if they’ were inthe Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 
60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
SPECIMEN COPIES 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a tal 
card,the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 








,OOOEngravin 
“ 


tion, Determination ofMiner- 

als and Quali 

us AY BGives Tight, 

z Mailed ~y 25 cts. 
G k 25 cts, 














CALIFORNIA I8 REACHED THROUGH CHICAGO 


Over the “‘ SANTA FE ROUTE” in the most Comfortable Manner. 


The bandsomest trainin the world leaves Chicago every day for California. Old Mexico and other western 


sections. SPECIAL PARTIES leave Boston and New York for California every Thursday via The Santa Fé 
a. * wre for areipaiess ¢ o 
W. MANNING, y arane n St., Bostor, Mai 


C. D. SIMONSON, 261 B: 
= JOHNJ. BYR roadway, New York. 


RB, Assistant Gen’ T Passenger Agent, 137 Van Buren St., Chicago, ny 



















Mf ST PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS. % 
} DULUTH & ASHLAND, 


TACOMA: 
BOORTLAND — SEATTLE 
Bem SAN Francisco? 






ao Ss FOR OUR PUR oi 
. GtAMPS “aris 


GEN PASSR @TICKET AGT 
dM. Hannaford. 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, 

ST PAUL. MINN. 
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Jusurauce. 
LIFE INSURANCé FOR TEACHERS. 


BEFORE us is a circular giving the 
seventeenth annual report of the Brook- 
lyu Teachers’ Life Insurance Association, 
This is not inciuded in the Department 
Reports, and is so small and unobtrusive 
an organization that ic might almost claim 
exemption, if desired, from comment; 
it shall have none but friendly comment. 
Its regular insurance is smali—* the 
stated sum of $300” it is called—and the 
plan is to pay this within five days, the 
asses-ment being fitty cents per death; 
thisis hardly more than a burial fund, 
and the association itself hardly more 
than a local Industrial one. Tne mem- 
ber-bip is confined to: fficers and teachers 
in the few ** named” school:, the public 
schools, ‘* and such other” as may be 
approved; starting vith 771 the number 
is now at its msximum, 1,190, but as it 
has auring the past ten years fluctuated 
between that and 950 it has provably 
reached it: hight. Of the 61 namesgiven 
as officers and managers, 42 are those of 
women; hence—and because teaching in 
the public schools especially, seems to be 
of the occupations, fiom its meagerness 
of remuneration, especially open to women 
—it is presumable that the majority in 
this society are women. The recording 
secretary is a woman; the other officers, 
including the treasurer, are men. Weare 
not quite sure that this is better so, for 
altuo women in the mass *‘ know nothing 
of business” it is a mistake to suppose 
that no women are bright enougo and 
faithful enough to do business and han- 
die money. 

We feel safe in assuming that these 
teavhers have very little knowledge of 
life insurance; in this they are at one 
with the great mass who have given it no 
stuiy. The fundamental error, indeed, 
is tnat no study is required: that one van 
manage life insurance extempore, for itis 
notning but to receive money from those 
who are willing to pay, and to pay it out 
to those wno present a claim and are will- 
ing to receive. That everybody must 
die is recognized, altho it is in practice 
forgotten, in effect, the calculations pro- 
ceeding appareaotly upon the assumption 
that death occurs Only to some people, 
That tue “law of mortality has any 
consequences attached to it, and tnat 1s 
requirements ae absolute and unchange- 
bic by any devices or fortunate incidents of 
orgab ZalluMs, ls practically overlooked. 
So t6tscunj-ctured,and then assumed, that 
life insurance, Waich in mercantile par- 
lauce Is Sometiaes Mentioned as a ** Com- 
mouity,” is like ocher ComModities in that 
it Can be made coeaper by smali ordinary 
8svhemes of Co-uperauon; on the coutraly, 
it is uplike all Other Com modities, and 
cannot be cheapened at all oy co-opera- 
tion. What co oper ition does is to make 
it possible, which isa very uitferent thing; 
the great error is the assumpuon that, 
Wiiereds Co Opera'ion on a great scale, at 
acost which Is correctly deemed more 
towa One Wvald Wish, 1s Gemoustrabiy 
SucCc<Ssiul, tucisefore, a smiail-scale co- 
operatiOa Cun Feduce tne Mortal'ty cost 
acd otull succeed, Stated mathematicai- 
ly, 10 tim~s 10100; tue rigut-hand sive 
Of tac EqUalivu Is a LIgat, Out Cue Otner 
is UlSauiceable, sv let us Wine it 5 times 
we 100, and try it on a owiaill scale mutu- 
ally, * amoug ourselves,” 

Tais Jurm of equauon is correct, if x is 
large enough. Reduce tne assessments to 
anythin: above Zero, and they wall pro- 
duce 100 if tmre are enougno of them. 
But suppose they do not have time tu oe 
evougo? The iwflexiouity in the morsali- 
ty uemand is the trougie. Lhe stream 
CaNavt rise wovove tne source. Build a 
mui oo tae bank where tucre is neither 
water-lali nor swift current, and no pow- 
ercan ve bad fur it, The great popular 
drawback about life insurance 8 not that 
ic 18 useiul; not that everybouy is nut 
wilung, and che majority need, Lo receive 
toe amount of inourance when death 
comes neer; it 18 in the labor and d sa- 
greeubleness of providing the money dur- 
iny Ufe. Vo our teaCucr frlenus remon- 
Biuace chat if every wan bad to put up, 
during lite, une $1,000 ois family ace vo 

TecclVe at his ueatl, there couid be no 
benetit at ali? Quite so: muuy do not 
live to puc this up, yet up it has tu come; 
Wal Sume fall tO pay must de paid for 
tvuem by otners. Wuoetorr you teaca 
MmavbeMatics Ul SsuMrthing else, 18 It DOL 
Plain Lust every scheme propo-log to pay 
out to everybodg mure than anybody is to 
pay iu dius, gu wo Wreck? ‘Ihis question 
is ue. ther eXaggerated nor nou pertinent, 
Unuer the pretense of turnisning tte io- 
surance at cost, the attempt is over and 





over again made to furnish it under cost 

—'o pay a Sollar with less than 100 cents. 

Have our teacher friends ever heard of 
**the law of average” in connection with 
life insurance? They can understand 
how it 1s impracticable to furnish insur- 
ance successfully unless the number is 
large, but the number must aiso be scat- 
tered. Suppose something, proportion-:d 
to Brooklyn as that dreadful reservoir 
was proportioned to Johnstown, should 
strike that city, they can understand 
where their insurance would be. Waiv- 
ing other considerations, this Association 
1s opposed tothe law of average in two 
particalars: its membership of 1,000 is far 
too smali, and it is all in one place. This 
law is irresistible, altho, like other laws, 
it does not always execute itself immedi- 
ately. Are the results pleaded in bar? 
Let us see: 


Member- Member- 
Year. i, e Deaiie. Year. ship. Deaths. 
wate ee 5 
2 Secee 3 10 
Boost — ex -9 | ee 14 
ie 771 e ae RE 13 

= ee 14... -cclgh]@..-- 200 
6...... 28%..... on , ae PED ccocce li 
PS ee a 13 
ee eee 4 Ws stat si See i 
| ; ae 


The fluctuations here are significant, 
showing the work of lack of *‘ average”; 
there are too few eggs, and they are all 
in one basket. The «xpected mortality 
among insured lives at aves 25, 30 and 35, 
is 8, 84 and 8% per 1,000; our friends cao 
figure the comparison for themselves. 

They migbt not unreasonably combine 
to get their shoes cheaper by co-opera- 
tion, but hfe insurance does not class 
with shoes. They would hardly attempt 
a co-operative shop to make their shoes; 
why is it not wiser to go for life insu:ance 
to companies making that a business, as 
they go for shoes to those who understand 
shoemaking? Their scale being very 
small, why not consider whether thev 
cannot, with much greater safety and 
economy, seek insurance from an indus- 
trialcompany? That some would not be 
accepted is true, and those persons are 
better off as they are; but it is also true 
tnat their favor is borne at the cost of the 
rest. On ground of morals, the oldest 
members msy have aclaim on the rest 
not to desert them now; but this does not 
apply tu those yet to join. 





In this department of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, nothing need be adéed in the way of 
general comment upon the most awful 


and desolate scene the sun has looked 
down uponin North America, in our day. 
As to insurance, there is admittedly none 
of any amount to be collected upon the 
property, at least upon that of private 
persons; of insurance to be collected on 
life and limb there is probably much less 
that was at first supposed, and much less 
than the extent of loss woula suggest. 
There are two reasons for this: the blow 
rell heavily upon a population and a class 
who arc not largely insured, and it is also 
becoming known that an extraordinary 
large proportion of the victims are women 
end children. 

Corporations have no souls, but some 
of the men wno manage them have. This 
1s one of the proofs which such occasions 
bring out that there is something 1n hu- 
man nature for Christianity to bu ld u 
and develop—we are worth saving. The 
transportation companies, and even the 


railroads show traces of soul-possession; 
the Cambria Iroo Company—whose ap- 
proaching first pay-day after tne sweep will 
furnisha dramatic and irupressive scene 
at the calling cf the roll—will doubtless 
show the same; the great life insurance 
companies bave already shown it. 

There is an insurace moral. Perhaps 
the large st assessmen t—such as theKnighis 
of Honor, Royal Arcanum and a tew 
others—w ill not be materially burt, since 
they nave a breadth of average; but as for 
the purely local societies, 1f there were 
any, how can one have escaped? The 
moral is that any insurance scheme which 
h:+s pot a brvuad basis of geographical sur- 
face as well as of numbers, wonatever its 
conduion otherwise, 1s a thing which needs 
to be itself insured by some other that 
has such a foundation, for 11 cannot insure 
itself. No insurance company, massed in 
the track of tnat rushing flooa—or of any 
similarly sweeping force—could stand, 
any more than the round-house filled 
wit! heavy locomotives stood. 


INSURANCE. 
THE Asse. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTU 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
con*ains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine {ts merits before insuring your life. 

















ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
A. JOHNHALL, Secretary. 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT | 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1889, 








Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888..... 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


essen oe «$79,912,317 17 





PURER 0 «00000 crennesesecoccsccsccccssccoocves eenesee ese coecees erccnceces $22,201,981 11 

Less deferred Suemeenena, January ist. 1&8 1,174,440 36—$21,127,590 75 

Interest and TEDUB. CUC..........sececeeeseesereces eccccccoccccores apecanceees 4,74. 19 67 

Less Interest accrued January ist. DE ccapocadbboudsdectbonéest>< ee cecce © 488,477 59— = 4,278,692 08— $25,401,282 63 





$ 105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


APY AAGItIONS tO BAME)..... 2. cccrececcccccccee secrevccecees eee eee seeccerceesers $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 
Total paid Policy-holdews........... .sssesee- Seedececoces esccecces ++ - $10,973,070 05 
TAXOS ANA TO-INAUFAMOAS.......0cccccccscccccccecccccccccsccccccccocccccess cesses secesce 303,062 84 
Commissions (inciudine advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 
agencv expenses. physicians’ [eeS. CC. ..........-eeeeccecerceeececeeseseeseseneeees 3.558.440 80 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, €tC.............-eceeee ceveee 654,b9u 12—815.489,263 8] 





$89,824,336 19 


ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand. and im tramSit...........--.cecceee coe cee eeeeeceeeeeec scenes $3 995,838 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value. “58.222. 751 94).. 54.56*.901 58 
Mas TARRIR. cccccccccces cooce cocce oc © cecre secsecs coger ceesces eeccecs sececesesccees 9,.08,152 08 
Bonds and Mortga ger first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon ‘poured for $13,- 

800.0W aua Lne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! collatera! se- 

GTI, ccc erent Ubided Weeeecdshheedee Sebrbedndstsoesee euscceseoncessensssss esee. scene 16.966,9 52 50 
Temporarv Loans (market vaiue of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.570)......... 1,,676,250 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities. 

AMOUDLS CO OVEP $2.' OOUDU)... 2... cecceeecesececes. seeceeee e+ ceeeeee ceerseceene 378.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annuai premiums on existing policies. due subsequent to 

DOD. 180. 1BBV...... —«_ -ccvccccccvccccccc-cocsceces socccceree © 08 eoseeese secccecoees 1,435.7%4 86 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (The re- 

serve on these policies. included in liabilities, 1s estamated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,089 46 
AMeMts’ WUIAMCOB.o.2cccccc.c ceccccccccccccccscdcccoscccccccccccccee © ecccces cocce igitionitointy 290.450 4% 
Accruea interest on investments, DABURTY 1st. 1BBD 2. 200 oceccce ccccess coccccccccces 45.05 24—S89,5 24,436 19 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 


* A detailed schedule of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report Ned 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


$3,655,850 36 





TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1889 ..... $93,480,186 55 


Appropriated as follows: 





Approved losses in course of payment...... eccccccccccocccces eveceseecocencesecessosene $555,555 

Reported losses awaiting Proof, CtC.... ....ccceccececccsccceccseescensetscseseseensenees 2954 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented) 5.511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-ce0+ cececcceseeees sees 26.565 69 


Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies: at the ‘Actuaries’ table 4 per 

COME COBPERS. ccvcccccce -cocccscce coccces C00 000-006 6 cocceceee coescesccosecesesesos 78,985,757 00 
Reserved tor contingent Liabilities to ‘Toptine Dividend rund. Janu- 

arv Ist. 1868 over and above a 4 per cent. Keserve on existing 


policies of that ciass........ epecccoceescceccocece eedccccccesessesesobes $5,315,720 83 
Addition tc the Fund during 108S............cccceccccccceccccccecccseceeneese 2,043,665 54 
DEDUCT— $7,359,386 67 
Returneu to Tontine Policv-hoiders during the year op matured Ton- 
DRED ccccccscccccccscccessoceccsocececcececososbedeseess | equoctecsoase dee 930,809 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1880..............--006 ncpoccoesocessecdesesccesnte 6,423,777 13 
Keserved for premiums P@td 1M AGVAIICE.........0..cceeeeececeeesenecceseeeeeeeneeteseees 46,504 21 








$56,397! 936 30 30 
$7,082.250 24 


$93,480,186 55 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


gE rer rrr errr ree #%13,500,G00 00 

From the undivided surplus. as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend te 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual! premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

TOBB......secccccece $7.627.29) Jan. 1, 1887........ $304.373.40 Jan. 1. 18k7...... $75,421,453 — 18BB. cee eee eee eee 22,027 
USBF... ee ceeerecees 9.535.210 Jan 1. 1888........ 358.930,5% Jan. 1. 1s8s...... BB07T945 ISBT... eee eee 2% 522 
1888..... 22s cere eee 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419 886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 95,450,186 Id89.. oo... eee 33,534 


Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 


Total number of policies in force Jan ist, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELiAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WALTER Kt. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN CLarLin, RICHAKD MUSER, A. A. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, C. ©. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM 4H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWExs, 


JOBNW N. STEARNS, 
WH L. *TKONG, 

Ww. rf. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TICK, 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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AmounT OF LEDGER AssETS, JANUARY Ist, 1888.........000..++.+ -$79,297, 955.46 



















: STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 


SE AIL 0s Soosngin ecehondes a! 26hschdacbeednnevesidncntadnaieoeanaal $7,275,301 68 
DS 0 TE BB inc aoc ceseccce dee: detédcocidedédeseusetebvetbusduaeel lob $7,940,063 63 
EERE GE OE LAE TET PEO MEL $1,645,622 11 
Ee bo rath cose ccsscneconsas’ cece, Accuses ‘ oe 158,369 










SD GUNS FOO. oes onc csinsdcvdsnccedvcdess 17,426 
I iets tc cninscpsvrenscaedcccensest os ; : 32,606 
Increase during year ie , 301 
Risks assumed.............. . $103,214,261 32 


Increase during year 
Risks in force.......... .. 

Increase during year 
Receipts from all sources. 

Increase during year 
Paid Policy-Holders. 


$33,756,792 95 








THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


I ee 6 eek 5s eds thictccschvebictspccuced eiusuesedieeh $49,617,874 02 
United States and other Securities............... $45,616,704 14 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral . $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest............. -. $2,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc...............--.++ $3,248,172 46 







$126,082,153 56 


| have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Ausito 














Income. 
PremiUMB ......0++ecerces-coccsersescceses eeceveccesevcessostcescscccces Sam047,813.35 
Interest, Rents, €t6,.......ccecceeseee ccceccccccsecccscceseccccccocccccces QML ISEOS SOROURGIT.ID 
‘ $106,256, 933.06 
Disbursements. 
by Death and Matured Endowments.......... ceseces 226,095.66 
oe. Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments. ... : See 
Total patd Policy-holder s.r $l, 884,457. 44 
Dividend on Capital.......... 0600... -.eseecseeee oe ee 7,000.00 
Comasiasions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange... ecoesee 2,785,501.57 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes.............. ecccccveces 2,152,947.12 16,820,906.18 
Net Ledger Assets, December 31, a s+++0e- 89,427,026, 92 
’ Assets, 
and Moi ortgages cccccccccceccses 738.64 
~~} Estate inclu Dg ‘the’ ‘Equitable “Buildings “and purchases ons See 
foreclosure of OO LEE LDL OD 15,948, 156.40 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies and 
other poy a pe Sibiccee aac ce secase* as isi saeeanntetiies ee) 
Loans secured an 8 (Market Valu eve . 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, Gale 5 oohenes wading 
foreclosure of mortgages. ..............++.-0 ecseccetccsccccccccs §6OM_ SERGI 
Cashin Banks — in — bo ees invested)....0.0..0- eee 5, 949,342.67 
Due from Agents <<ttuadeceraaeneneeeanunte 497,909.45 $89,427,026.9% 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value. .......sceccceseecccccsesse+ cece -cee vty 58 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........... Oo ceeerecccccscccececs cose. ceessee cesses 51 
Premiums, deferred and in transit............. cee reerereresecesesecoess eesceesesescees 2,076°178.00 





Total Assets, December 31, 1888 .....s+-sss01-10+00- $95 9042,922.96 


I hereby certify, that 7” @ personal examination of the neuttinnsh 
accounts Oo decribed in hia stetemine I find the same ‘one true and correct 


as stated. 


JOHN A. MeCALL, 





Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all 
. existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)...... $74,248,207.81 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve...... 20, 79471 5.15 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in —- class, is $6,981,782. 
01 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in 





mtine class, is a e12, 968.00 


We certify to the correctness of the above a oD the reserve and surplus. 


From thie surp/us the usual dividends will be 


@BO. W. PHILLIPS, 
d. @. VAN CISE, | Aetuarsee 


New Assurance written tt 1888 ves avrece covvee--0- $15 319339535: 
Total Outstanding ASSULANCE.......s00seresseeeeereee 549,216,126, 


Increase of Income........... nn 5 STF 
Increase of Surplus (Four per cent, basis)» sssussesesessessee, 2,090,460. 
Increase of oS sts seessees seereseneee coeeseeseeys ees 1,004,018, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
HENRY B. HYDE, Presipenr, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vicz-Presipsnt. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, EUGENE KELLY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, JOHN D. JONES, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, JOHN SLOANE, 


WM, A. WHEELOCK, 8. BORROWE, 
HENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON 
M. HARTLEY, G. W. CARLETON, 


H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
ALANSO N TRASK, JOHN J. McCOOK, 
E BOUDINOT COLT, B. F. RANDOLPH, 


E. W. LAMBERT, 
H. 8S. TERBELL, 
THOMAS Ss. YOUN, 


JOHN A, STEWART, 


CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
LEVI P. MORTON 


GEORGE H. STUART, 


EUSTACE C. FITZ, 
8. H. PHILLIPS, 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 


GEO. De F. L. DAY, GUSTAV G. POHL, 
J. F. De NAVARRO, JOHN A, McCALL, 
JOSE JAMES H, DUNHAM, 


EDWARD W. SCOTT. DANIEL R. NOYES. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





1850. 1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increasein Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force, 


GEO. H. SeEreemn President. 
c. P. FRALEIGH, Sec 
WHEELWRIGHT. Apalstant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, A 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


Company. ~ is easier to place insurance on 
sD Plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
track icy Stee If is the most liberal and equitable con- 

THE consistent ti recognized business principles. 

MARKED SUCCESS aendy achieved by this 

tows that it fillsa want longfelt by the insur- 


OD AGENTS desiring to re resent the Com- 
Breathe invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
t of Agencieat iat Home Office. 





Continental 


FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


Orrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY 
Continental { Brookiy n, cor. Court and Montague Sts 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E 


Reserve for re-insurance....82,501,884 39 
Reserveampleforallcilaims. 299,768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
WOO WAP RINE. <6 ccccccccccsces-c00es . 1,226,691 66 


—E 


Total Assets,Jan.1st,1889..85,028,344 69 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 

WM. L. ANDREWS F. C. MOORE. 

Sivt D-BABCOCK, RICHARD A. McCURDY 
GEORGE BLISS EDWARD MARTIN, 
HIRAM BAKNEY., ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
HENRY C. BOWEN CYRUS PECK, 
CHARLESH. BOOTH, JNO.1. RIKER, 

E. W. CORLIES ‘ALFRED RAY, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
HENRY EVANS WM _H.SWAN 

JOHN H. EARLE HENRY F. SPAULDING 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A.SLAT 
AURSLIUS BR. HULL, AWKENCE TURNURE 
eRe Cm a a 
BRADIS q VK 

WM. G. LOW, JACOB WENDELL 

H. H. L MPORT, 


F. C. MOORE. President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 

Sec’y Agency Dept. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
Ht, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 








From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks Risks 
Year Assumed Outstanding Surplus. 
Dchusses 40baces SPR ec. cecedess $351,789,285........000- $4,743,771 
coe sist cpus CET vinsccsdass ok. re 5,012,634 
Dr sos su ssacnscos |. ee 393,809,208.......0000- 5,643,568 
er DT EIB. 2 cc ccccces 427 628,033.........00- 6,294,442 
is Rade bas ome pe eee GE ibevesececsce 7,940,063 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


ae OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, LEWIS MA 
Lucru# ROBINSON, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HENRY W. SMITH, 
G8orGE S. Co 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, |GEORGE F. BAKER, 
JAMES C. HOLDEN Jos. 80. 
HERMANN C, VON Post, |DUDLEY OLCOTT, 
ALSXsNvEB H. RICE, 
- RATCHYORD STARR, = |.JULIeN T. DAVIES, 


ROBERT SEWELL., HEN 

OLIVER HARRIMAN, 8S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,| JNO. W. AUCHTNCLOSs, 

CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 

ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLISS, 

RUFUS W. PecKHAM, 

4. HOBART “ ERRICK, 
Wu. P. DIXon, 

FREDERIC CROMWELL,| ROBERT A, GRANNTSS, 

NICHOLAS C, MILLER, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS..... 
ISAAC F. LLOYD............ 
WILLIAM J.EASTON....... 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER.. 


NRY H. ROGEKs, 


THRODOKE MORFORD, 
WILLIAM Bs poves, 
PRESTON B. PL’ 

WILLIAM D. WASHOE. N 
STUYVESANT FISH, 
AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, 
CHARLES E. MILIER, 


ebbedavheosenadadabete Secretary. 
coccececes Assistant Secretary 
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NEw YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888......... $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SRRMRET, TER... cccccee cscesencescocesccce +++ 1,388,238 OL 
Total Marine Premiums...............+0+++ $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to Sist December, 18%8,.... . . ...... $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same 

 cieksteccsesbboiocengen $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

penses.. - 687,287 98 
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Cash in Bank... gees’ peeviebindcnkanshenes: ». a 

Amount.......... itheeaeone’ $12,167,986 34 
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earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
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Old and You.g. 


POLLY-PODS. 
BY & M. MCMANUS. 





Out in my fiel’ of clover which I’m savin’ 
fer the seed, 

Among t the brown heads standin’, is that 
awk’ard, vawky weed; 

An’ | laf, altho [| oughtn’t, when I see it 
growin’ there 

A-ciowd:n’ out the clover, like es if it owned 
a share 

Of the medder and its profits an’ was wel- 
come e< could be, 

An’ it knowed I’d leave it peaceful to nod 
*n’ grin at me. 

It’s like a strappin’ tomboy, with its man- 
ners ail jeft our, 

An’ useful jes’ fer nothin’ ’n’ han’some jes’ 
fer stout; 

But I leave it there—a beggar—only that it 
drings the best 

Of the dew aud eats the vittals that should 
go to feed the rest. 

I hain’t the heart to hurt it, fer the ‘* Polly” 
of its name 

Keeps it teuder in my feelin’s; fer my gal 
hed jes’ the same, 

I see ber in the medder like es she was in 
them days 

*Fore the angels coaxed ber frum me—an’ 
they must hed wianin’ ways; 

For I know my Poliy loved me, an’ nothin’ 
here below 

Could hev made her leave me cryin’, like 
my beart wou'd break, you know. 

I cou'd see her now a-staudin’, ef the tears 
ud kvep away, 

Yes, [nigh «’mo-t can see her as she was 
one summer day 

A-loiterin’ through the medder ’n’ a-stop- 
pio’ here and toere 

To pu'l the dead-1ipe “ pollys” and sow the 
smplin’ air 

With tne brown seeds an’ the feathers; and 
tney’d float off ike a dream 

Er a bubnie es was sleepin’ on some idle, 
lazy stream; 

Then sne’d watch ’m goin’ up’ard in a kind 
o’ wishful way— 

But what my gal were thinkin’ of I kent, of 
course, jes’ sa); 

But when ove night the ange's my—little 
perwee took, 

Her tace were sweet wi'h smilin’ that same 
sweet, yearviu’ look 

She bid tnat dsy in summer when she 
blowed tne polly -poos 

An’ fi led ber aims wich clover an’ lim’s of 
molding ,od-; 

An’ so | leave ’m growin’, ’n’ I reckon that 
they make 

My littie Poily nearer, ’n’ I love’m fer her 
sake. 

Lims, IND 


-_ 
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A DrSECRATED MEMORY. 
A STORY IN TWO PAR‘S. 








BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 


Part I, 

‘* ANN SLOSSON,” said Miss Aramunta, 
* T’ve been cousidering, and the reoult of 
my reflections 1s this: ic will be flying i 
the face of P-ovidence if you do not tell 
Reginald Paine your story.” 

Mi-s Aun gave a faint gasp. 

‘**My story?’ she repeated, in vague 
alarm, litting cwo startled old eyes to her 
friend's face. 

Miss Araminta nodded slowly and dog- 
matcaliy. She was the acknowledged 
crittc of Meadowvilie, being not only sv 
versed in Euglish hterature as to be able 
to pick flaws ail che way down the centu 
ries, but having also made partial ac- 
q 1aintance, through a well-thaumbed book 
called **Les Malheurs de Sophie,” with the 
mysteries of French titerature as well, 
which she unhesitatingiy pronounced to 
be singularly puerile, tho at least perfect- 
ly innocuous. : 

** Yes, certainly, Ann Slosson,” she con- 
tinued; ‘* your story. Itis your duty to 
teli Reginald that love-story of yours. lt 

belongs tu him by rights now. The boy, 
with bis marvelous genius, can turn it to 
account. Tue best writers always took 
real characters for their stories. Shake- 
speare, fur instance, did it invariably; ne 
stole them from other writers: and so, l 
presume, did our sweet Miss Ferrie:; and 
there’s that immoral tale of “* Adam 
Bede,” that ’ve just been reading—I am 
convinced from internal evidence that it 
is the history of George Eliot hiaself in 
the person of Arthur Donnithorne. Now, 


since Reginald came, and your duty in the 
mattr is as plain as in house-cleaning or 
stockinz-darning.” 

Miss Ann made no reply at first. It was 
very hard to contradict Miss Araminta in 
her own field. But a little rush of hot 
color came into her gentle old face, and 
she turned ber head aside. 

**Oh, no! 1 could not, I could not! I 
never could,” she said at last, under her 
breath, and suddeniy got up and went 
aw ty. 

Yes, Miss Ann had had a love-story once 
in the dim, far past, and everybody in 
M-adowville knew that she h#d had one 
without knowinz what ithad been. But 
the tilm of tradition and guess-work had 
gathered about it, and bung over it as the 
delicate gray moss hangs about the South- 
ern oaks, while Miss Ann never lifted a 
hand to unveil it to the eyes of any. It 
was too sacred a thing to be made the 
theme of common talk, and she kept it 
hid in her heart, like the withered bios- 
soms from some dearest grave laid away 
between the pages of a bedroom Bible. 
Miss Ann Stosson was one of the oldest 
of all the old maids of Meadowville, of 
whom there was a surprising quantity, 
considering how few the people number- 
ed in all; but the fact that she had hada 
story, whatever it was, marked her out 
from the rest and lent her a certain rank 
amoung them, yielded to her by tacit con- 
sent a3 to one born to better things, siace 
she was only an old maid by accident, 
whereas the others, as they frankly con- 
fessed, were old maids from necessity, 
toere never having been any one at all to 
marry them. It was ages and ages since 
any wedding bells had beenrung in Mead- 
owville, and the women were reduced to 
reading over the marriage service occa- 
sioually in their own homes in order to 
keep familiar with it, 

Meadowville, it need scarcely be said, 
was ove of tne tiniest villages in all the 
Empire State, being so trny in fact that 
time bimself }ad overlooked it and 
passed it by altogether, leaving it at least 
a century behind 1n tue world’s reckoning. 
[t consioted of but one short street run- 
oing out at right angles with the high- 
way connecting it with Newtown, which 
was only a little lasger viliagea few miles 
away, but which to the few inhabitants 
of Meadowville represented the very cen- 
ter of Commerce and activity. Existence 
was an exceedingly quiet atfair at Mead- 
owville; very repuserul, the old people 
culied it, contrasung it contentedly with 
the bewildering bustle and stir of New- 
town, which, besides its shops and its 
market, had a railway station all of its 
own, adaging to its importance and noise 
and diitiness. It must be very unpleasant 
to live ona railroad. the placid old dames 
of Meadow ville said to eacn other as they 
ruthlessly ran down tueir neighbors’ bless- 
ings by way of appreciating their own. 

So inordinately quiet inueed sas life at 
Meadowville, that it made a percepiible 
stir there when one summer little Reygi- 
nala Paine was left by bis parents for a 
few weeks with Miss Ann, while they 
were off pleasuring at Saratoga. An out- 
and-out country place was infinitely bet- 
ter for a child than a fashionable watering 
resort, the Paines vesy wisely asserted, 
and they were sure they could never feel 
safe about him left any where else than in 
this wee house with this dear old Miss 
Ann, who being a cousin of some cousins 
of theirs, was just near enough of kin to 
be always remembered when they had 
need of her. 

Little Reginald came to Meadowville in 
holiday time for many a summer after 
that, until Miss Ann began to regard the 
boy in a way as her own, and to take 
an almost maternal pride in his develop- 

meat. He was a handsome, attractive 
lad, somewbat too showy in appearance 
for the old-fashioned settirgs of the face, 
where be speecily became a sort of little 
king, witn Miss Aun as regent mother. 
The yearly advent of this autocratic little 
visitor grew at last to be the chief event 
in ber munotonous life, the one thing to 
plan for, to watch for, to look back upon 


only tocome to a focus during the few 





I have been thinking about this thiog ever 


weeks that Reginald spent with her, when 


and to talk over, the entire year seeming. 


best of everything being thrown at his 
feet for but the lifting of his imperious 
little finger, as is commonly love’s way. 
And thus Reginald bad grown up, the 
confessed Lord of Meadowville by virtue 
of his beauty and his sex, having his 
dominions the more completely under 
subjugation perbap:, from the fact that 
he was among his subjects for too short 

a time each year for them to weary of his 
tyranny. But at last the time came when 
he went to college, and after that his 
visits were suspended for so long that it 
seemed as if Miss Aun were quite forgot- 
ten. The other old maids looked at her 
with sorrowful sympathy and despond- 
ently shook their heads, 

** it is the way of men to forget the 
homes of their youth and the benefactors 
of their early years,” they said, speaking 
out of that intuitive acquaintance with 
masculine nature which Heaven seems 
generously to grant to spinsterhood as its 
only means of acquiring it. ‘* Reginald 
is now become a man, and you can expect 
nothing else of him.” 

But Miss Ann smiled softly. 

‘*He has not forgotten,” she answered 
gently, with perfect faith. ‘* No one for- 
gets who has ever loved.” 

And then all of a sudden one day some- 
thing marvelous happened. Miss Ann 
received a magazine—a thing almost un- 
known in Meadowville—directed to her 
in Reginald’s bold, splashing band, and 
when she opened it, lo, one of the leaves 
was turned down at the beginning of a 
story, directly under whose title, in clear, 
unmistakable immortalizing type, there 
stood these wonderful words: ‘‘ By Reg- 
inald Harris Paine.” 

Miss Ann could scarcely believe her 
eyes. She read the mystic syllables cver 
and over again, with increasi: g reverence 
and joy. There they stuod: ‘*A Leonidas 
of Today.” ‘*A Leonidas of To-day.” 
** By Reginald Harris Paine.” ‘ By Reg- 
inald Harris Paine.” ‘By REGINALD 
HARRIS PAINE.” 

When at last her amazed old senses had 
taken 1n the full significance of these as 
tuunding words, sre closed the bouk, 
went to her little bedroom and solemnly 
got out her best shawl and bonnet, put 
them on with trembling haste, and glanc 
ing in at the kitchen to tell her little 
maid that she was going out on very im- 
portant business and might be late for 
tea, she took the precious magazine in 
both hands and started off to acquit her- 
self of the paramount duty of imparting 
the news to Meadowville. Her soft cheeks 
were flushed with elation. Her breath 
came quickly and unevenly. Her gray 
eyes shone. She held her head high, and 
stepped with new and stately dignity 
along the boarded walk. Reginald Puine 
bad juined the ranks of the immortals. 
Reginald was an author ! 

Tnat was a wonderiul day in Meadow- 
ville. The news set every old maid in it 
a qu.ver with excitement. To think that 
Reginald—their own Regimald !— But 
then they had always known that he war 
born to no common destiny. They had 
always felt that he had in him the ele- 
ments of surpassing greatiess. Miss El- 
mira Jackson had long seen something 
Byronic in the way his bair would not lie 
smooth on his forehead. Miss Hannah 
White had often been reminded by his 
shirt-collars of Dickens, Miss Araminta 
Haz-ldown, the ciiuc, had realized from 
the instant that she first set eyes on his 
childish face, that Nature nad molded 
him to become in after-years a Thompson, 
or a Milton, or perhaps even another 
Fitz-Greene Halleck. Miss Jane Barney 
tnought tne Grecian title of his story the 
most siriking coincidence, remembering 
that she had declared there was some- 

thing Hellenic in the boy’s love of curious 
sports, one day wnen be was turning 
somer-aults in her front yard at a rate 
that nearly gave her a turn herself. Yes, 
she had used that very word Hellenic, for 
she had heard Miss Araminta say it just 
the day before, altho Miss Jane confessed 
that at the time she hud thought it onlya 
polite synonym for a word that is gener- 
ally written with a blank. ‘They had 


indeed, each and all, so much to say 
about Reginald’s early years, and the 





she was at his service heart and soul, her 


ey 
ey 


that Miss Ann hardly got through her 

rounds in time even for a half-past seven 

o’clock tea,an hour which she felt wag 

so late as to be positively sinful bad not 

the magnitude of the occasion justified 

it. 

She could hardly sleep that night for joy 

in thinking of her lad; and she read hig 

story early the next morning. assoon ag 

she had dusted her little parlor and read 

her Bible; and then all the other old la- 

dies had it in turn, one after another, in 

strictly impartial alphabetical order, taken 

by their Christian names so that the 

rounds might begin with Miss Araminta, 

who very kindly lent a copy of Pinnock’s 
‘History of Greece” to go about with it, in 
order that everybody mmght find out who 
the original Leonidas had been; and after 
that they all talked of nothing else for 
the next three weeks. They cried over it; 
they laughed over it; they quoted it on 
every occasion, unhampered by too strict 
a regard to its appropriateress. They 
copied extracts from it intheir albums, 
They hinted to their venerable and half- 
palsied clergyman, whose long-famil- 
iar sermons had hitherto seemed to 
them the ne plus ultra of literary excel- 
lence, that a close study of its style and 
finish might not be witbout benefit even 
to himself, in the event of his ever again 
taking up his pen. They compared it 
with the writings of the great and honored 
dead (the ola ladies of Meadowviile only 
read the dead writers, not having yet 
caught up with the living), and felt unan- 
imously that these all paled to nothbing- 
ness beside this young and gifted pen, as 
stars fade and are forgotten in the pres- 
ence of the sun. 

They were still full of this inexhausti- 
ble subject, when Reginald himself, a lit- 
tle taller, a little handsomer, anda very 
great deal more conceited than of old, 
suddenly re-uppeared ia their midst, and 
the cup of their pride ran over. If they 
had petted bim in the past when he was 
nothing but a boy, they could not do 
enough fur him now that he was was not 
only almost a man, but quite an author, 
They installed him atonce as their guide 
and mentor in all int+ ilectual matters, suf- 
fering him to destroy their every precon- 
ceived opinion, and to revolutionize their 
entire mode of taought at one fell swoop. 
They accepted his ligh‘est criticism as ab- 
solute and unalterable law. Even Miss 
Araminta meekly laid down her ideas at 
his feet, and invited him to walk over 
them rough-shod, with a self-effacement 
that confounded the maiden sisterhood, © 

‘* What am I beside such an authority 
as Reginald ?’ she inquired, with sublime 
humility, as the young feliow ruthlessly 
pulled up by the roots one after another 
of her most cherished convictions, bolaly 
planting in weeds where he tore out flow- 
ers, and lookiag khrightly at her all the 
time with his charming, self-assertive un- 
answerable smile. 

It was Miss Araminta, therefore, in that 
increased assumption of supremacy over 
all the rest, so apt to follow upon avy act 
of self-abasement toward the one, woo 
shortly thereafter pointed out to Miss Aon 
that in withholding her story from Regi- 
naid she was denying him a God-given 
perquisite. But Miss Ann, usually 80 
ready to be convinced of anything that 
any one wished to convince her cf that it 
was a perfect delight to argue with her, 
now only shook her head aud turned away 
with tears smarting under her lids, She 
could do everythiog for Reyinald’s sake, 
except this, and surely if anything on 
earth belonged exclusively to herself, it 
was this story of her past. What right 
had even Reginald to it ? 

Miss Araminta was effectually silenced 
by that look which came into Miss Ann’s 
face, a look tirst of «excessive ustonish- 
ment, then of intoierabie pain, and then 
of frightened and complete withdrawal 
into herself. Ic was as if a rose should 
suddenly refold all its fragrant petals at 
the out-reaching of an unexpected hand. 
Mi-s Araminta gave it up. 

Bat Reginald was less easily rebuffed. 
His curiosity had been aroused both by 
that lady’s words and by Miss Ann's 
scared, pained manner; and no sooner 
were he and his cousin alone together 





marvelous promise he had always shown, 






afver tea that evening, than he besought — 
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her, with every wile at his command, to 
tell him what this story of hers had been. 
But in vain. 

“I could not! Oh, I never could!” 
Miss Ann repeated with a irghtened 
catch of the breath, like a rising sob. 

Reginald at last grew cross over her un- 
wonted resistance. 

“Tt is really abominably unkind and 
selfish of you, Cousin Aun,” he said, pet- 
tisbly, pusbing away bis chair from her 
side. ** Here am I exhausting my brain 
bunting for some good subject for an- 
other stury, and yet you, with one ail 
mede to my hand, obstinately refuse to 
give it to me. Ii is no manner cf use to 
you, you know, and think what it might 
be to me! Upon my word, I shouldn’t 
have tnougbt you «ould be so selfish.” 

Mixs Ann louked at the young tellow a 
moment, with a world of distress and ap- 
peal in her faded gray eyer; then, with a 
heavy sigh, she took up the B.ble f10m the 
table and put on her epectacles. 

«We will have evening prayers now, 
Regie dear,” she said, very gently, ** and 
then I will go up-scairs. I must think it 
over before I can talk any more about 
it.” 

The next morning there was no allusion 
made to the quistion under discussion, 
and in the afternoon Miss Ann put on her 
second-best bonret, and stole away by 
herself to the hittle, empty, ugly church, 
and sat down tnere in the stillness to 
think. 

When she returned, she found Reginald 
extended at full length across her tiny 
porch, «effectually barring the entrance, 
and inoulying in alternate naps and cig 
arettes. He half opened his eyes and 
Icoked sleepily up at her from under bis 
black Jasbes as she came toward him. 
He nad already forgot'en his baffled cur- 
osity of the preceding night, having a 
comfo't: ble way of puttirg aside little 
failures, which went far toward preserv- 
ing his self-love uninjured; but the sol 
emp, intense look in all the little, olo 
lady's aspect and manner, roused him in 
a moment. 

“ Well?” he said, interrogatively. 

“I have been tomking it over, Regie,” 
she said, simp!y. ‘* Perhaps it was selfish 
in me,-but I could not bear to speak of it. 
lbave never told any one. It seemed tov 
—too sucred,” she went on, blurting out 
the word with a little apologetic flu~h for 
the use of it. “* But I willtell you now 
if you w‘sh it. Of course, I ought to tell 
you if you think it will help you in your 
work.” 

R-ginald folded his arms comfortably 
unver his head for a pillow, and fastened 
two interested, handsome, speech-com- 
pelling eyes on her face, 

* Of course, it will,” he replied, prompt- 
ly. ‘* You have no idea of the start it 


gives a fellow to have a foundation to go_ 


upon—the bare walls all built, as it were, 
and his genius free to devote itself wholiv 
toartistic decoration. Just go ahead as 
quick as you can, Cousin Ann. I am all 
ears ” 

Mss Ann suppressed a sigh and untied 
her bonnet-str.ngs with vervous, shaking 
hands. Reginald did not offer to get her 
achair. City courtesies are easily laiu 
aside in the country; besides, he was so 
Comfortable that it would have been a 
shame to sur. But he graciously moved 
his long legs a few inches aside to enable 
her to pass him and bring out a seat her 
self from the hall. Sne placed it just 
within the threshold of the door and sat 
down, looking out across R+ginald down 
the straight wooden path leuding to the 
gate, and folding her hands loosely to- 
gether in her lap. The open dvorway 
framed her in aad made a picture of 
her, 

“It was a longtime ago, you know, 

Regie,” she began. 
. “Yes, yes,” said Reginald, encourag- 
ingly, ““of course. I never supposed it 
was an aff.ir of yesterday. How old 
Were you, by theby? Sixteen?’ 

Miss Ann smileJ. 

“Stxveen ? Oa no, Regie. Why one is 
Scarcely more than a baby at sixteen. 1 
Was twenty-seven, dear.” 

.“* Twenty-seven !” echoed Reginald, in- 
Credulously. “Whew! You weren’s 
Feaily all that were you, Cousin Ann? 








At twenty-seven a woman is done for 
good with any love stories, you know.” 

“But I never had any before that, 
Regie, and I did have one then, when I 
was twenty-seven — twenty seven and 
three months, for my birthday is in Feb- 
ruary and this wasin May. It was when 
I went away one spring to make the Pren- 
dergasts a visit. His wife was my coucin, 
I had never heen away anywhere before, 
and I have never be-n away since—ex- 
cept sometimes to Newtown.” 

*To Newtown!’ repeated Reginald, 
with a contemptuous grimace, ** That’s 
like saying you do occasionally go to the 
street corner. Where did you go that 
spring ? To New York?” 

**On no! Of course not!” exclaimed 
Miss Ann, to whem a journey to New 
York seemed little less of an affair than a 
trip to Europe. ‘But I went to Ithaca. 
Itnaca is a magmificent city. I don’t 
suppose there is anything as fine in all 
the s'ate, unless it may be New York, 
and the Preadergasts had a very handsome 
place, much, oh much bigger than this, 
granuer even than Miss Araminta’s. 
They lived most elegantly. Tney had 
several servants, and all the forks and 
spoons were real silver, and they had a 
buggy and carry-all besides a nice mar- 
ket-wagon that nobody need bave been 
ashamed to drive in, and they had gas 
all over the house way up to the attic.” 

**Of course—of course,” interrupted 
R-ginald. scantily interested in these de- 
tais. ‘*That’s all nothing. That isn’t 
the story, you know, Go on with the 
story. Was it your cousin you fell in love 
with?” 

A crimson flush shot furiously up into 
Miss Ann’s face. She recoiled with indig- 
nation. 

‘For shame, Regie! You know my 
cousin was a Married man !” 

Reginald laughed. 

* On! I forgot. That settled it for the 
cousin, suppose, in those innocet. pri- 
meval days. But who was itthen? Some 
oae in Ithaca?” 

* Yes. Thatis, he was visiting there at 
the time I was. It was the strangest co- 
‘ncidence, for otherwise we should never 
have met at all, ashelived in New York.” 

**In New York? Come, that’s better,” 
commented R-ginald, gayly. ‘* I coulan’t 
take a great count: y lout fora hero, you 
know. But a gentleman from the city” 
—he interrupted himpelf, looking doubt- 
tully at Miss Ann—*‘ he was a gentleman, 
areal gentleman, was:’t he, or was he 
one of these brilliant-waistcoated, coral 
watch-chained Bowery specimens, I won- 
der?” 

Miss Ann reddened again, and drew up 
her head with a quaint little haughtiness, 
altho she had nov the remotest idea what 
Reginald’s words implied. 

‘-T don’t know what you intend bya 
real gentleman, R-gie, since there is no 
such thing as a false gentleman. He was 
a gentleman, of course, and he had such 
beautiful manners and such a taking way, 
thatany one might have been proud cf his 
acquaintance. But I can’t say about the 
coral watch-chain, and I don’t presume 
ne had one, for he hadn’t much money 
to waste on jewelry, altho he had the 
tinest taste I ever saw,and 1 daresay he 
would have had one if he could have af- 
forded it.” 

** And so he fell in love with your pretty 
face, Cousin Ann, did he? You were 
pretty then, weren't you? You’ve sweet 
eyes even now, and your features must 
always have been good enough, and coun- 
try gir's are bound to have nice skins in 
spite of the tan. - I daresay, too, you took 
precious good care not to give away your 
twenty-seven years, eh, Cousin Ann ?” 

** Indeed, Revie, Ido not know that we 
ever conversed about my age, or I shouid 
have seen no cause for concealing it from 
him,” replied Miss Ann, with gentle dig- 
nity. ‘‘And as for wy looks, 1 wasn’t given 
to pronouncing upon them much myselt— 
no proper girl is—tho I may say that 
[ was not generally considered unpieasing 
to look upon, But I had a picvure taken 
that very summer; I will show it to you. 
Maybe you would like to see the dress, 
too; for things are not made quite the 
same now as they were then.” 

Miss Ann rose as she spoke and went in 





search of an old daguerreotype, with 
which she presently returned. R ginald 
raised himself on his elbow to open the 
case, and buret into an uncontrollable fit 
of iaughter. 

* Tnings are not made quite the same 
now !” he echoed, as soon as he could find 
breath to speak. ‘‘ Thank Heaven that 
they’re not! Gracious goodness, Cousin 
Ann! You were pretty, to Le sure, but 
how on earth did any young man ever 
fall in love with you in such a ridiculous 
rig as that! Do you mean you real- 
ly wore long sleeves with a low-neck- 
ed aress? What a barbarous fashion ! 
And what hideous sleeves to boot! And 
just look at that skirt puckered up about 
your waist till you look a mile round! 
And what conscienceless merchant ever 
sold you that outrageous stuff for a gown! 
Those are sunflowers all over it as I live! 
Life-size too, by Jove?” 

Miss Ann was leaning over Reginald’s 
sboulder, lookirg down at the dag uerreo- 
type with affectionate old eyes, moist 
witb the memories of a lifetime. 

**Tt didn’t took odd in those days, you 
know,” she said gently. *‘ Every one 
dressed so in Meadowville. However, 
that wasn’t my best frock. It was the 
one I used to wear in the afternoons on 
week-days when I had dcne my work. 
But I liked the sun-flower-; I thought 
them sweetly pretty, and so natural, just 
like those in our front yard.” 

‘* Well i ’s no get-up for a heroine, that’s 
positive,”declared Reginald, with another 
peal of laughter. ** It’s too avominably 
unoecoming. I hope your lover never 
saw youin it, Cousin Ann. He would 
have taken the next stage away.” 

Miss Ann sighed. 

‘* T bad it on the day—the day I last caw 
him,” she faltered. **‘ But I don’t think 
he regarded it as youdo. He said that 1 
lookea”— she dropped ber pvor ola-fadea 
head—*‘that I looked like a flower plucked 
where bees were thickest.” 

Reginald raised his eyebrows in great 
amu:ement, 

** Hullo. He wasn’t too primitive to 
make speeches, was he? Well go on. 
What was he like? What was his name ?” 

Miss Ann hesitated a long, long 
moment. To sav his pamealoud was like 
yielding up her very soul. 

**Tt—it was Hiram,” she answered at 
last—* Hiram Joues.” The loving in 
flection of her toue lent the name a cer 
tain pathos of ugliness. 

** Jones? One of the Floyd-Joneses?” 
asked Reginald briskly, kicking a tattoo 
against tne clumsy white-washed pillars 
of thelittle porch. ‘* He must have been. 
Junes is too awful a name with no re- 
deemirg hyphen.” 

Miss Ann stared at the boy blankly. 

* Ahyphen? What's that?” 

**Oh well, it’s just a mark of family. 
that’s all. it's the American form ot 
title, He must have bad it if he was any- 
body. What family was this especial 
Mr. Jones of your; of ?” 

Miss Ann lvoked more puzzled than 
ever. 

** Why as to family, dear, he was an 
only child and «n orphan. Still he may 
have had other relatives; indeed, now I 
come to think of it, it was unlikely he 
should have had none at all. ButI am 
afraid we rather neglected his relatives in 
our talk. We discoursed a grest deal too 
much, | daresay, just about ourselves. 
But young peuple are often very thought- 
less; and love, my dear,” added Miss Ann 
with suddeniy widened mental vision— 
** love, I fear, 1s very selfish.” 

Reginald allowed this great moral axiom 
to pass unassailed as of no account. 

** Poor and no family. Must have been 
good-looking to muke up for it,” he said, 
idly flapping away a misguided bee that 
was buzzing bupgrily about a sweet 
clover head just within reach of his hand- 
kerchief? ** What did he look hke, 
Cousin Ann? But never mind; I'll nave. 
to make him dark anyway as you're a 
blonde.” 

** But he wasn’t dark, Regie. He was 
as fair a man as could be. His hair was 
as light as mine, sft and fine as sulk, ard 
it curled all over his head. He had the 
prettiest hair leversaw. And bis eyes 
were as blue—oh, as blue as anything,” 








“T can’t help :bat, Cousin Ann, unless 
I reverse itand make you daik, Oneef 
you two bas gotto be a brunette. No 
man ever falis in love with a girl of his 
own type.” 

** But he fellin love with me, you know, 
Regie.” 

** Then be did fall in love with you, did 
he? So it was not acasevuf unrequited 
affection, blighted heart,and the rest of 
it? 1 beg your pardon, tut I bhaven’t 
heard the story yet, you know. Did he 
offer himself to you at Ith:ca?” 

‘No, he did not declare himself there, 
altho Ithought—I fearea—I coulan’t belp 
perceiving that he nad ccme to esie m 
me yreatly.” Miss Anu’s voice was very 
sweetandlow. ‘‘BatI bad to come home 
unexpectedly, be cause cur bired girl tock 
offense at my being away and leaving ber 
to do all tne work, and just departed 
early one morning on baking day, saying 
she was going to make ber folks a visit 
the same as I was doing, and Mother 
might make what shilt she could. So, cf 
course, I had 10 return in haste,and when 
I bade him good-by he held my bana fest 
in a fashion | was unused to, and said 
that with my permission he should very 
shortly callupon me in Meadowville, as 
he had that to iwpart to me which could 
only fittuogly be said under my own 20: f, 
And be looked at me as he spoke, and his 
iook gave a significance to his words that 
I couid hardly miss of understanding.” 

‘** And tnen the fellow never came” 

Miss Ann looked up, her eyes full of 
grave reproof, 

“I told you he said he would come, 
How could he not come?” 

R-ginaid imperturbably bit out at the 
bee again, just as it was setting comfort- 
ably down vo its uinner. 

“IT thought it might be that that made 
the story, you see, Cousin Ann. Tiere 
isn’t aDY Story LO it thus far. Something 
bas to pappen. And evidently someting 
did happen since you didn’t marry bim. 
Why widn’t you marry bim? You just 
aacr<d him, divn’t yout” 

A lovely look came over the sweet old 
face that nut even the upgaiuly bu nnet, 

with its mon tous silk rucbe and its flap- 
ping strings coulu spoil. 

*Noc.estuie mey adere anything but 
the Creator,” sne said, reverenuy. ‘But 
I reviprocated bis sent.-ments tuward my- 
self, certamly, aud, as 1 tuld him iu reply, 
I felt that his request did me hovor. ard 
that 1 would be proud vo bear his vame.” 

*AHumpn,” said Reginald, cauelly 
check-mating the bee Ly-pluckirg the 
clover-bead and tbrustigg tt UUwn a Crev- 
ice between the boaras; **it Must take a 
precious lot of love tu reccneile cne to 
becoming a Mrs. Hiram Jones. However, 
some of those Juneses are uncommonly 
“ood families, even withcut the ryphen. 
Isay, Cousin Aun, was that the fist ume 

ue ever Came here ?” 

* Yes, my dear.” 

**Haa youever told kim what the place 
was likes” 

**Woy, my dear, what should I have 
told him aooutit? It’s a sweet, homelike 
place .o be sure, anu ulways was, LLo less 
lively may be fur stuangers than Newtown; 
nut I dou’t know that | made apy special 
remarks to bim about it.” 

** You hadn’t then.’ By George, bow it 
must have struck him just to come on it 
allof asndden!” criea tae boy, striking 
nis band again.t his knee. ** lam used to 
Meadow ville, you knuw. Ive been eau- 
cated up to ic by degrees, as it were, But 
just tancy a swell New Yorker meetirg 
you first in your best bib and tucker 
in your cuusin's fine house, and pever 
imagining but what that was the surt of 
style you had always been usdtc, and 
then beiag suddenly set doan in this 
stuffy little parlor here on aslippesy borse- 
hair suta that be couldn’t stick to if he 
ued, to make love to you im a borrible 
sunflower gown! Dear, dear! I wender 
what he thought! But why didn’t you 
mairy him, Cousin Ann? Was he too 
poor? Too wickeo ? Didit turn out that 
he was an escaped jail-bird or toat he had 
another wife aireauy ? That weuld work 
ovt capitally. Suy, was that it 7” 

Miss Ann had grown very pale. The 
young fe.jow’s flippant speect madea sud- 
den sharp discord witnin her as when & 
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violin is rudely struck by an untaught 
hand and its strings jar. 

‘*He left here that same day,” she re- 
plied in a constrained, hard voice; ‘* and 
when he left he took with him my prom- 
ise that I would be his wife that day six 
months. I walked down to the stage with 
him and saw him off for Newtown. He 
was to take the train there that night for 
New York. Thedriver brought me back 
a note from him written at the station. [ 
doubt if even you, with all your skill, 
could have written a prettier letter, Regie, 
tho as he hadn’t any wafer by him, he had 


to be careful what he said in it, knowing . 


that the driver might very well read it on 
the way back, if he chose, to enliven the 
time, and, indeed, one couldn't blame him 
if he did. It’s a tedious way to New- 
town.” 

** And then the wretch jilted you, after 
all, Cousin Ann? Was that it? How 
was it ?” 

There was a pause. Miss Ann moistened 
her dry lips before she spoke. 

‘* There was an awful accident on the 
line that night,” she said at last, growing 
whiter as an old scar throbbed anew in the 
faithful heart that had been so sorely 
wounded a whole lifetime before. ‘‘ There 
was a collision. One of the cars was com- 
pletely wrecked. Ten people were killed 
outright—and—and two of them were 
mangled and crushed beyond recognition; 
their own mothers could not have known 
them, The people just buried them where 
they lay. One of those two was my Hi- 
ram.” 

Reginald sat up and looked at Miss Ann 
with eyessparkling with interest—interest 
in her story, not in hersuffering. He was 
not listening to it from the sympathetic 
side but from the literary standpoint. 
Besides, it had all happened so long ago 
that by this time he felt it must have come 
to have an impersonal sort of flavor even 
to herself. 

** By Jove,” he exclaimed; ‘ there’s a 
chance for the sensational! I never 
thought of an accident. But if those two 
couldn’t be recognized, how did you know 
for certain that he was one of them ?” 

*“*Of course Idid not know at first. I 
didn’t even hear of the accident for some 
days. And when I did—he was sostrong, 
so young, so fullof life, Ithought he must 
have escaped somehow—that he would 
still come back, or write, and that I should 
some day still be his wife. ButI never 
saw him again. That note he sent me 
from Newtown station was the last word 
Iever had from him. He would have 
come back if he had not died.” 

‘* And was that your only proof, Cous- 
in Ann? Didn’t his people ever send you 
any word about it ?” 

‘* How could they, Regie? I knew noth- 
ing about his people, and they knew 
nothing about me. There was not time 
for him to have told. We were only atfti- 
anced that very afternoon. And what 
was there for them to telf me? I knew it 
already. He died in that awful night, 
and he and an unknown companion lie 
buried in one grave.” 

There wasa long silence. Miss Ann sat 
with her ringless hands clasped together, 
and two tears trickling slowly over her 
withered cheek3, It was fresh to her yet, 
that old, old past, and the memory of its 
short rose-time was passing sweet to her; 
yet the shock and bitter pain of its end- 
ing were no less vivid in recollection, and 
outweighed the joy. Finally she got up 
and went to Reginald and laid her hand 

on his shoulder. 

‘*There, dear,” she said, simply; 
** that is all my story. It is a sad one, 
and it was hard to tell it even to you. I 
should not have told it only you said you 
needed it, and that it was selfish of me to 
refuse because of my own pain.” 

Reginald turned his head and lightly 
touched her wrinkled tinger-tips with his 
warm, red lips. 

‘*Poor Cousin Ann!” he murmured, 
suddenly realizing the part she had borne 
in her tale. ‘‘ Poor, old Cousin Ann! It 
was hard.” 

Then he gathered himself together and 
rose, stamping his feet to shake his strong 
young legs out of their cramped position, 
and nodded his head sagaciously two or 


three times, with a brilliant smile at his 
cou 





“IT tell you what, Cousin Ann,” he 
cried, joyously, “ I’ll work you up such a 
story out of that as you have never read 
yet. You can’t think how inspired I feel. 
Just wait and see. And in the mean 
time, tell me, you sweetest, dearest, pret- 
tiest of all dear, sweet, pretty, little old 
cousins ”—he came nearer, and, stooping 
his young face to the level of hers, kissed 
her coaxingly on brow and chin—‘ tell 
me, dear, couldn’t we have some of those 
wonderful waffles again to-night for tea?’ 

For the next few days Reginald went 
about with a scowl of deep abstraction, 
wrinkling his boyish forehead, and in- 
numerable half-sheets of loosely scrawled 
and badly blurred foolscap crumpled in 
his hand or protruding significantly from 
his pockets. 

**{t’s going to be a stunner!” he ob- 
served confidently, whenever any one in- 
quired of his story’s progress, as every 
one did continually. ‘‘ It’s the best work 
I’ve done yet.” 

All Meadowville watched and waited 
with breathless interest. Here was a 
thing of fame—a second Iliad—being pro- 
duced in their very midst, laurel spring- 
ing into absolute leaf and blossom under 
their actual eyes. They were so near to 
it all that it gave them the sensation of 
being over-spattered with the dew of glory 
from some of its outermost petals, and 
they began to take on airs of importance 
and mystery, while they treated Miss Ann 
with greater distinction than ever. She 
alone showed nosense of elation in this sud- 
den immortality that was being bestowed 
upon her, On the contrary, there was a 
wistful, pathetic look in her face, and 
something in her manner as of embar- 
rassment and shame. She had done only 
what she felt to be her duty, but she 
could not forget that in so doing she had 
lifted the curtain from her life’s holy se- 
cret and bared it to an irreverent gaze. 
It seemed to her as if she had been up- 
rooting flowers from round her lover’s 
grave. 

Eventually the last word was written, 
the last revision given, and Reginald, his 
manuscript neatly copied and ready for 
the press, graciously announced to Miss 
Ann that he would read it aloud to her- 
self and her friends as soon as she could 
call them together. Miss Ann dropped 
her knitting and looked up at him in evi- 
dent agitation. 

‘* Yes, of course, dear,” she said, hur- 
riedly. ‘* They all want to hear it and— 
and of course sodoI. You must read it 
to us of course, Regie. I will ask them 
all here to-morrow.” 

** Oh, no, not here, Cousin Ann, Don’t 
do that,” begged the young fellow. ‘‘Get 
Miss Araminta to let us all come there. I 
never could do myself justice reading the 
story here.” 

Miss Ann sat looking up into Reginald’s 
handsome gypsy face. 

** But it was here that it happened, you 
know, Regie.” 

** Oh, well, perhaps,” assented the boy, 
impatiently; ‘* but it doesn’t do to read 
all histories on the field of battle, you 
know. My voice would crack in ten min- 
utes reading aloud in such a contracted, 
suffocating, little place as this. I have it 
all planned. The reading shall be at Miss 
Araminta’s. She has the best house and 
grounds here, and we'll sit out under 
those old oaks in the front. They are 
really fine old oaks. It’s as ideal a spot 
for the purpose as one could ask. The 
story will sound another thing out there.” 

Miss Ann gavean uneasy glance around 
her little room. Those four narrow walls 
inclosed the dearest place in all the world 
to her. Shedid not appreciate Reginald’s 
objections. However, perhaps, the after- 
noons were getting rather hot, and the 

windows fronted full west. It might be 
cooler out-doors. 

‘* We will sit outside certainly, Regie 
dear, if you wish it,” shesaid. ‘Only we 
needn’t go to Miss Araminta’s. Wecan 
sit in my own front yard. There’sa good 
deal of shade under that big lilac tree.” 

Regie burst into a laugh. 

‘*It’s a dear, old lilac bush,” he said, 
merrily. ‘It does its very best to pass 
itself off as a tree, and gives itself the 
most umbrageous airs possible. Some 
day I'll write a poem onit. But to sit in 








your cramped front yard with the vegeta- 
ble-garden just the other side of the tan- 
road—fancy Dickens giving a reading 
there, if you can! No, Cousin Ann, I 
can’t have your applause all mixed up 
with the smell of cabbages and black cur- 
rant bushes. You don’t know what in- 
sidious impressions one’s surroundings 
makes on one. So my plan is the best, 
if you please. We'll meet at Miss Ara- 
minta’s to-morrow.” 
WASHINGION, D. C. 
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A NURSERY RHYME FOR TOUR- 
ISTS. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 








OH, we are little children 
Who love to go and play 

On that great play-ground over there, 
Three thousand miles away! 


They have such pretty dolls there, 
All dressed like kings and queens; 
French horses running races 
And puppets making scenes, 


Who stamp and scratch and bellow 
That they know best of all 

Their playmates how to manage 
The game of Kingdom-ball. 


Then pops Nurse Fate out, crying 
They make her head go round; 

And she gives each lord a whipping, 
Quite mistress of the ground. 


There are marionettes climbing mountains 
W,hick make them Jook so small; 

And up they go in spite of 
The way they break and fall. 


Sometimes there’s a big army 
Of funny little things 

That goes and fights a smaller 
About two bran-stuffed Kings. 


Sometimes a fire-cracker 
Explodes when no one sees, 

Because some dolls won’t answer 
When others scold and tease. 


When we go to this play-ground 
We have a jolly ride 

In such a crowded steamboat, 
With little holes inside 


Where we play sleep and comfort; _ 
And then pretend to eat , 
Some sand-and shaving provender, 
And call the Captain sweet. 
This play of ‘‘going to Europe”’ 
Makes us all feel so grand! 
Because we cross the water 
Instead of crossing land. 
New LONDON, CONN. 
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YEN TSZEE, THE HOLY MAN, 
BY FALES-CURTIS. 





YEN TSZEE was very old. In all the 
villages, for many miles around, none was 
so old, none so wise. He had sold all he 
had and given the money to the poor one 
year, when the Ho-Ang-Ho had broken 
over its banks and had swept all the rice 
and millet crops down toward tbe sea. 
He had been very rich, and his benefac- 
tions had saved many hundreds of people 
from starvation. But when they blessed 
him aud would have given him back his 
great possessions after one or two pros- 
perous seasons, he would not. 

**Let be, my children,” he said. ‘* My 
forefathers made me rich, and I have no 
son to leave riches to. Be you all my 
sons and enjoy your heritage now.” 

So he dwelt in a little house he had 
builded with his own hands on the moun- 
tain side, and ate of the millet which he 
grew on alittle patch of ground he had 
cleared, and wanted nothing. 

And because he was wise he healed the 
people when they were sick, and prayed 
for them when they died, and taught 
them many proverbs from the writings of 
the poets; for his books only he had not 
sold. And so they would have worshiped 
him, but he forbade them, saying: ‘‘ I am 
aman also. Pray not to me till I am 
dead, for then it may be that I can hear 
and can help you.” 

Meantime he prayed always, to his fore- 
fathers and to Buddha. And he builded 
him a little prayer-wheel for himself and 
setit in the brook that ran down the 
mountain side, so that night and day his 
prayers were always rising to Buddha for 
his soul. But ne builded a greater wheel 
for his neighbors, and set it where there 
was more water, for he said: ‘‘I am only 
one, and they are many.” 





And every year he made a long pil. 
grimage to the banks of the great river 
that none can see across because there are 
mists and clouds and always the farther 
bank is veiled in darkness where Buddha, 
and the pious dead who are ghosts, live 
forever. And he prayed always for the 
boatman tocome to him and ferry him 
across the great river where so many were 
crossing every day; but he came not. 

Yen Tszee was very sad every year 
when the boatman came not, and he went 
back to his little house on the mountain. 
side with a heavy heart; but the people re- 
joiced when he returned, for they loved 
him. And he would see that they were 
glad and he would forget his sorrow, un- 
til the winter would come again, when be 
could not work in the field nor visit the 
sick, and the days were dark, and the 
nights long. Then he prayed, saying: 
‘* Because I am very old and my arms 
and my legs are weak, and because I 
have no more joy in my body, I would 
cross the great river,” and again he would 
make the pilgrimage and watch and wait 
for the boatman; but he came not, 

But at last there came a winter when it 
was nine times colder than he had ever 
known, and when the snow was very deep, 
And he could not go to his neighbors when 
they were sick, and they could not come 
to him for they were sick and he was old 
and very feeble. And he went again to 
the river. 

The way was long, and his poor, thin 
legs bent under him as he toiled through 
the snow and ice, and his heart failed 
him because he was sick with the cold; 
but he went on till he came to the river, 
and the boatman was there, and the boat 
was there. 

Then Yen Tszee said: ‘* Are you come 
to take me across the river?” 

And the boatman, who was old and 
bent, and who wore a thick veil, said: 
** Yes, if you are ready.” 

And Yen Tszee said: ‘‘I am ready.” 

Yen Tszee was very glad, and he drew 
near to the boat to step in that he might 
cross the river; but when he came near, 
he stopped and sbrank back, for there was 
no bottom to the boat, and there was 
nothing but water for him tostep on, and 
the water was very black and colder than 
ice. He shuddered, and said: ‘‘ 1am very 
cold andIam tooold and weak; I can- 
not go in the water.” 

Then the boatman said: “If you have 
faith, the water will be as the bottom of 
the boat, and you shall go across the river; 
but if you have not faith it will not hold 
you up.” 

Then Yen Tszee said **I have faith,” 
and he stepped into the boat, and lo! 
the water bore him up even the same 


as the wooden bottom of a boat. 

Then the boatman pushed off from the 
shore, and Yen Tszee was very much 
afraid, for the river was very swift and 
the boat was old and rotten, and the water 
seemed to rise up on either side; and he 
thought the boat and the boatman and he 
would all sink. And he prayed to Bud- 
dha. 

The boatman rowed hard and spake 
never a word; but he pulled up the 
stream, and not straight across, and the 
harder he pulled the slower the boat went, 
for the water raged terribly. Then they 
floated away from the shore, so that Yen 
Tszee could neither see behind nor before 
him, because the mist that is always over 
the river was very thick. 

While they were in the middle of the 
river Yen Tszee saw a man swimming in 
the icy water, and he was almost spent, 
so that he could swim no wore and was 
near sinking; and Yen Tszee called to 
the boatman to stop so that they should 
save the man. But the boatman said: 
‘“*No. Wecannot stop to save him; be- 
cause if we do you cannot go across the 
river, for I cannot carry two across.” 

Then Yen Tszee wept ne for he 
longed to go across; but he said: “ I can- 
not see this man perish. We must help 
him, Stop andI will pull him into the 
boa’ ” 


t. 

And the boatman stopped and Yen 
Tszee pulled the drowning man into the 
boat; and when he looked at his face he 
saw that it was his own body that he b 
rescued. And he wondered greatly and 
looked up at the boatman, and lo! the 
boatman’s veil fell off and Yen Tszee saW 
that he was not old and bent, but that he 
was a beautiful angel. 

Then the clouds and mist rolled away, 
and they came to the other side, whefé 


And he dwelt there. 





New Youk City. 





Yen Tezee saw Buddha and many angels: 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


ions for this department should be ad- 
dressed” Pussies.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 





PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE. 
From Moscow to Ingham. 
Moscow. 
ee ee HH * 
* eR HREHE 
* exe #8 
“ee * 
* ee HRRE 
ee 2 ee HE 
Ingbam. 
. Moscow. 
. Attached to a cow. 
. A public crier. 
. A picked melon. 
. A passing by. 
. Self-interested purpose. 
. Beholding. 
. Ingham. 


Swe 


onan oe 


NOVEL CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In fin, and bio, and tin, 
In bin, and sin, and pin, 
In feed, and Jead, and heed, 
In reed, and greed, and meed, 
In peep, and leap, and deep, 
In steep, and reap, and neap, 
In rend, and lend, and bend, 
In send, and tend, and mend, 
In seen, and lean, and mien, 
In teen, and clean, and green, 
In brace, and lace, and pace, 
In case, and mace, and race. 
My whole of twelve letters the watch- 
word of the Revolution. 


RHOMBOID.—Selected. 
* * * 
* * * 
* a” 
* 


* ke *k * 
* * *k *& 


* * * 


* 
S @ 
Across: 
1. Requiring to be subtracted. 
2. Prongs. 
3. Plays on a fife. 
4. Made gentle. 
5. A measure of capacity. 
Downward: 
. In trim. 
A pronoun. 
To pincb. 
One. 
. Part of a flower. 
. A Latin word meaning half. 
. To place. 
. A note in music. 
. In trim, 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 6TH. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS, 


POPE 


“aqaorx 
mw 





meealoo Ss 


Qy 
we 
om eeO>yp 


geponw 
Does & & 
HeonteoWwos 
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ate fe Re DW 
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Beene nhs 


Belge mlx 
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BIRD-CAGE, 
T 
INn 

RoNdo 
AssOrts 
InduCtion 
TavErns 
PraNces 
TraCing 
Pers Evere 


TRANSFORMATION PUZZLE. 
Decorations—Memorial Day. 


1, Pray, dram; 2, task, ease; 3, fall, calm; 
4, slip, olio; 5, peat, rear; 6, Emma, Ammi: 
7, dogs, toga; 8, odor, idol; 9, ibex, Obed; 
10, sort, Nora; 11, glad, slay. 














Pleasure and Profit. 














‘ion, of AMATEUR 
° 
make OUTF ITS. 
Photo. = Supplied 
_ graphs,” from $2.50 
With descrip- upwards, 
tive cata- oO) ke with which 
a sent Z PicTureEs of 
ithout the highest 
charge to all excellence 
interested “ can be made. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., New York. 


ewara 60) ogee $0 Conte,” 


9. P, RO Ly & CO., 10 Spruce Street, N, ¥ 








THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


If you have Catarrh, Bron- 
4) 
R & 
\ 





; chitis, Hay Fever, Asthma 
, or Incipient Conkumption, 
F the Pillow-Inhaler will 






as on any other piliow; it 
==> envelopes your head witha 
curative vapor which you breathe all night. Oild- 
fashioned inhaling tubes, used for a few minutesa 
day, once in a while cured. With the Pillow-Inhaler 
you inhale for say eight hours, while you sleep and 
rest. There are no pipes or tubes. The pillow con- 
ceals reservoirs and healing liquids which you do not 
need to bother about. Uniess you hold your breath 
you are taking the medicine, and, no matter whether 
you havefaith or not, are being surely cured. The 
price of it is within the reach of everybody. . 
PROF. ARTHUR F. WINSLOW, A.B., of the English 
and Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says: “I 
believe the PTLLOW-INHALER is in qvery way what 
it professes to be as a cure for Catarrh. have tried 
it with entire success in my own case.” 


are a sufferer, send fora mphlet that 


wil tell ple na about «t, and let ec nat 
ee see wha eopie sa 
of it whe have been cured, -_ a 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO... 


1520 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Penn. 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 












ote, FINE 
<< SHOES 


446 & 448 Fulton &t 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 








Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES, 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner > fieces. sod 


low prices. 

ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 

Orders posses and _— on car or steamer free of 
charge. it on receipt of P. O. M. Order or Draft. 





Mil , 


IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Wash Fabrics Made up at 
Popular Prices. 








As a convenience to our customers, and to 
keep the employésin our Dressmaking De- 
partment constantly employed during the 
Summer months, we will make up Sateens, 
Ginghams and Wash Fabrics of all kinds at 
especially low rates, but fitted and finished 
in our usual thorough manner. 


Hh , 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











66 99 Send 25 cts. for an: 
. y 
CELLULOID” seit etesenr 
Linen Collar. Pliable, never need Laundering, washes 
like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N.Y. 
































s s 
THe BHAT FASSINGS, 
F. Pp, CLEANFAST Darning 
Cotton of 
Robinson our Bye. 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed 927 Broad- 
not to way,2 West 
crock. Mth St.. and 
The wearing 218 West 
2th Sti 
quality un- ' ew von 
surpassed. 0 State St 
cago. 
Send for ‘9 West St., 
price-list. TRADE-MARI’. Boston. 
TRAVEL. 





WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 


N. Y.C. & H. R.R.R.CO,, Lessee, 


The picturesque route for business and pleasure 
travel. 


“SUMMER EXCURSIONS,” 
5 


a handsomely illustrated book giving description of 
the Hudson River, Catskill Mountains, Saratoga and 
other New York State resorts, will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 


“SUBURBAN HOMES ON THE 
WEST SHORE,” 


a very handsome little book, giving description of all 
the suburban towns on the West Shore Ra lroad, and 
valuable information for those seeking homes, Copy 
will be mailed on receipt of three cents in postage 


stamps, 
For tourist books, time-tables and information re- 
garding West Shore Railroad, call - or address: 
JAGO 


Gen. Eastern Pass. Ag’t, 363 Broad way, or 
C. E, LAMBERT, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t, 5 Vanderbilt Av.,N. Y. 








BALTIMORE and OHIOR.R. 


COMPLETE SERVICE OF 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


BETWEEN 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


PULLMAN’S CARS ON ALL TRAINS. 


Offices: New York—21, 261, 415,1140 Broad- 
way and Station, foot of Liberty Street. 
Boston—211 Washington Street. Philadel- 
phia—833 Chestnut Street and Station, 24th 
and Chestnut Street. 





THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS (CO,, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 


Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 


JAPANESE DAY FIREWORKS AND BALLOON Ss, 


The greatest nov- 
elty of the day. 


Exhibiting life size 
and Mammoth fig- 
ures representing 


DRAGONS, 
ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 
FISH, 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, 
STREAMERS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 
ETC., ETC. 
Just the thing for 
Exhibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 
Race Tracks, Agri- 
cultural, State and 
County Fairs, and for 
Public and Private 
They will 
prove to be a great 
and in- 
crease the gate re- 
ceipts, 


Display. 


attraction, 






















Fairy Land Mle- 
minating Cups—all 
the latest colors for 
Lawns, Boats, etc, 
ete. 

Just the thing for 
seaside and summer 
resorts, 

Turn your homes 

\4 into a Fairy Land. 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, 
WHISTLING 


BOMBS 
Etc., Ete., 


As Pyrotechnist s 
to the Centennial of 
Washington’s Inau. 
guration, we Exhib- 
ited the finest dis- 
plays ever scen in 
this country since 
1782, 


fend for a Catas 
logue, 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS 


LIKE MAGIO 


on A A WEAK STOMACH. 
Sscts. a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


~ PRACTICAL CHARITY. | 


The Work of Some of New York’s Chari- 
table Institutions. 


N<¢w YORK, Auzust 15, 1888. 
Dear Mrs. Ayer: 


Haoving triei your Vita Nuova with perfect satis- 
faction; we cheerfilly recommend its use to ail per- 
sous suffering from the il's mentioned in your D»n- 
ger -ignals. Wishing you God's blessing. Your’s ever 


gratefully, 
Little Sisters of the Poor, 


DR. MELANIE. 


St. GEonGE's MEMORTAL Hovss, } 
27 East tfth +t.. New York, Dec. 21, .888. 

rs. Hirriet Hubbard Ayer. 

P«AR MADAME: The Rev. Dr. Rainsford has ¢de- 
sired me to write ond ask of vouafavor. Lart year 
you most generously donated a large quantity of Vita 
Nuova for the parish poor. It hes been carefu'ly dis- 
pensed ana has proved most benef cial to many. | 

The iast bottle was given a few days ago, and the 
favor I am desired to ask is: Would you again kind'y 
remember the sick pour by contributing for their use 
some more of your exce'lent Tonic? 

With sincere thanks forthe benefit you bave con 
ferred by your gift, 1 remain, dear madame, yours 
truly, J. E. FORN GRET. 

Prof. Divil Swing, of Chicago. He preaches ia Cen 
tral Music Hall to 2,30 people every Sunday. Note 
what he says: 

LAK®S Geneva, WIs., Tune tid, 1887. 

DAR FRIEND VRS. AYuR: Vou aud I have so long 


been personal friends that [am almost afraid that 
my recard for you helps make your “ Vita Nuova” 
better then other wedi: ines. It finds in my organism 
an ecemy that has “held the fort’ for thirty years, 


but it has *lready brought me peace and hope. it 
has vreat meritas a help tonature. I am giad it is 
not a magical compound, nor the juice of some plant 
found inthe hear of Africa by sume bh aven-culded 
tramp but is wholly rational and scientific With 
kindest wishes, ) our friend, DAVID SWING. 

Simtiar letters have been received from Maj. Gen. 
Rufus Ingalls, ex-Quartermaster General U.S. Army; 
Hon, 3. 8. Cox Amos, Cummings and Wm G, stahl- 
necker, members of Congress: Juege Morzan J. 
O'Brien, supreme Court of New Yo k; Steele Mac- 
kaye, Esq.. Hon. Heary Waterson, Col. A. J Cocter- 
ill, Editor N. Y. World. and many other em‘nent men. 

Vita Nuove is the best remedy for dyspepsia, nerv- 
ousness, sleeplessness and overwork. It will assist 
the wea’ stomach, it will rest the weary brain, it will 
* brace up” the shattered nerves. A-~ it is made from 
the prescription of a tamovs phvsician. you are not 
taking a queck medicine. Asi is made by an bonest 
manufacturer, you are assured of pure togredien's. 
As 't is used and indor-eo by men and women you all 
know aud respect. youare not using an unknown or 
untried remedy; oaly be careful to get the genuine; 
refuse substitut-s. 

If your ar igeist does not have Vita Nuova send one 
dollar to The Kecamier M'f'g Co., 52 Park Place, New 
York City. 

HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


“THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANITORIUM 


For the cure of Cancer in al! its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Books with complete information 
mailed free. Address 


_Dr. W, E, BROWN & SON North Adams Mass. _ 


Sharon Spri ngs, N. Y. 
Barepgap Methe of Using 
hur Water. 
INHALATION, en NMALATION, PULVERIZATION, by 
steam or compressed ar tor CaTaRRH, BroncHIaL 
Trovses, and Disras: 8 of ResrrraToKy OxGans 
after methods employed at. 
ALLFVARD, CHALL’ 8, MARLIOZ, LNGHIFEN, 
aud other Continents! Sul) hur Springs. 
Douches of every descriptio 
hot, colt or tempered, with Or without fore oe tdmnahes 
hortzontales, eco aai acs en pluir¢, en co.onne, &c.) lor 
ReKUMATISM, GUUT, ScIaTICa, and allied diseases 
as applied at 
AIX Les Barns, France, aud other European Springs. 
Tus Batus. Pie NOK Batu. 
Establishment open cune oth. 
Monoorarn and Descr PTIVE PAMPHLAT with list of 
hotels, pe. . and prices mailed gratis. Address 
___ Job u H.G ardne r & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y¥. 








CauxX-BONNES, 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SEASON OF 1889 OPENS JUNE I*tnH, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTUSER Ist. 


TOMPKINS GASE & PERRY. 


‘Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORWER 15TH STREET NEW YORE 


ene & DeREVERE Props. 
djoining the BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAT TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


1 Montague Street, Russell Square, 








LONDON. 
Central. quiet end well onpaintes. Beds, Is. fd. to 
$s Breakfast or Tea from 1s .to 2s. Hiehly rec 


om ‘nendei hy many Feeds end others from 
A‘nerica. full Toru on Testimonials on appiica- 
tion. Propr etor, J FRUSLUVE. Telegrams, 
_TaUsL> Vs, LOND ON.” 
‘ATRSILL MOUNTAISS, 


TREM® ER HOUSE, 


Open June to October The manaver may te seen at 

Sth Ave. Hotel, N.Y. peoraze ans frida: s, or address 

@ 80. Kk, rhe nicha; N. Be 
CU Is F. G bdniee L, ™’a’r. 





farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or tnsormation that will 
make this department more vaiuaole to those of our 
subscribers who feel specratly interested.) 


SOME NOXIOUS WEEDS. 
BY DR. G. G. GROFF. 





TUE common mullein, Verbascum thap- 
sus, is thus spoken of by Dr. Ww. Darline- 
ton in his ** Weeds and Useful Plaots’’: 
“This plant, altho abundant in all the 
older settlements, is undoubtedly a natu- 
ral. zed foreiguer. It is a worthless, un 
seemly intruder in our pastures and culti- 
vated grounds. There is no surer evidence 
of a slovenly, negligent farmer, than to see 
hs fields overrun with mull ins. As the 
plant produces a vast number of seeds, it 
can oply be kept in subjection by a careful 
eradication of the youpg—at least, before 
the fruit is mature. When neglected, the 
svil becomes so full of seeds that the young 
piants will be found sprirging upin great 
numbers fora long term of years.”’ This 
plant is a biennial, i.e., lives through two 
sears. The growth attained the first year 
is small—a rosulate c uster of leaves clo-e 
to the ground, a compressed stem, and a 
rvot of considerable length. Aitho the de- 
scription vf Dr. Darlington is a just one, 
this plant dors pot increase in such a ratio 
as we have been led to expect. Some un- 
known enemies keep it in check, and itisonly 
in occasiooal years that it is very numerous. 
Frequently it comes ip great abundance ip 
the clover mowing fields which have been 
vreceded by wheat; also when woodla:ds 
have been cut off, we find a heavy crop ol 
mullews the first year. The neme verbas- 
eum is trom barbascum a beard, and thop 
sus from the island of Thapsus, where the 
plaut was, perhups, originally found. 

The stem becomes when mature, hard 
and woody. The floweis are small and 
oright yellow, appearing from June to Octc- 
ber. Tbere is no present value in this 
vlanut unless ia regious where (uel is scarce, 
it might be used for that purpose. It is 
al-o said tbat if a few clusters of the head- 
of the muliein are hung near where bees are 
kept, at swarming time, the swarms will! 
alight on these and thus save much trouble. 

ings moth mullein, Verbascum bluttaria, 
or * mock ”’ muilein of Pennsylvania farm- 
ers, is not nearly so widely spread as the 
tormer, plant and yet in the vicinity ot 
Piiladelpbia it is all too well known. Dr. 
Dailington says: ** A common weed, tho 
not so much ef a nuisanceas the preceding. 
It appears by the Bartram correspondence, 
that about the year 1735 Peter Collinson 
sent the seeds of * the yetlow moth mullein’ 
to John Bartram as a curiosity among 
mavy others; and that, no doubt, is the 
way the yellow v+riety bas become se com- 
mon around Philade!lphia. This species 
was numed under the notion (which re 
quires confirmation) that it possesses the 
virtue of expelling moths from clothing ”’ 
Peter Collinson, here referred to, was gar 
deper to the King of England, and John 
Bartram, the proprietor of the Bartram 
Botanical Garden, at Gray’s Ferry, below 
Philadelphia. 

Farmers seem to dislike the moth mul- 
lein much more than they do the common 
mullein. B th proluce a great number of 
seeds, and the best plan of eradicating 
them is to pull the puny plant before the 
seeds rip: n. The con<-picuvus flowers of the 
moth mullein yield efficient aid in detect 
itg the plants in a field of grass. This 
plant, like the former, has no known uses, 
altho the flowers are really beautiful ob- 
jects for study and ornament; the only 
drawback being the unpleasant odor 
emitred., 

There is a third variety of the mullein, 
sometimes fouud in dry, sandy fie'ds, the 
Verbascum Lychnitis. It is covered with a 
thin, powdery woolipness, the stem and 
branches angled above; the flowers are yel- 
low, rarely white. in a pyramidal cluster, 

[vis variety bybrilizes spontaneously with 
the common mullein, and often produces 
curious varieties. 

Closely allied to the mullein, is the Lin- 
aria vulgaris, popularly known as toad 
flax, devil flax. butter and eggs, etc. It 
is a very troublesome weed, and should 
have been placed under the ban by our law- 
makers. It growsin patches, and the best 
way to kill them known to the writer is to 
cover them with straw or weeds to a depth 
sufficient to smother them out. 

The wild carrot, Dacus carota, like all our 
noxious weeds, isaforeigner. Dr Darling- 
ton says: “It threatensto becomeatrouble- 
some pest on our farms. When it gets on 
the premises of a careless, slovenly farm: r, 
it soon multiplies soas to become a source 


It should be diligently eradicated tefore it 
matures its seeds.”’” The seeds of this plant 
are light, :inbed and winged, and, hence, 
are widely disseminated by the winds, and 
possersing great vitality, spring up in every 
spot, proving a great nuisance. The best 
plan for eradicating this weed is to pull it 
up after a soaking rain, woen the ground is 
soft. Many farmers cut the plant off clo-e 
to tne ground, but it is almost impvussible 
to destroy it in this way, as it will flower 
and produce seed on branches close to the 
ground. Cold wirters seem to kill the 
plant and to keepit in check. It 1s often 
introduced into farms in unclean clover 
seed. The farmer cannot too closely guard 
against weeds in the purchase of this seed, 
and should always give it a most patient 
and careful exanina'ion 

Toe wiid carrot is closely related to the 
garden carrot, also to the parsvip, bemlock, 
celery, c»rraway, fennel and coriander. 
BUCKN.LL UNIVERSITY. 
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THE ROSE OF JERICHO, 
BY MRS, M. D, WELCOME. 





THE fact that this plant heretofore but 
little known in this country is pow cata- 
lozed by several florists, has awakened an 
iuterest to learn something more full and 
detinite respecting it. 

The Rose of Jericho, famed in mapy a 
lezendary storv, isa little plant werich, at 
the time of ripening, rolls up its sprays into 
a bali and unfolds them when moistened 

Pious pilgrims who brought back the 
olant from their wanderings in the Holy 
Land, related wonderful stomes of its power 
of biooming af'esh on Chr.stmas Day, a 
mirac'e accomplisbed by the aid of water. 
It is merely a mechanical process akin to 
the expansion of a spenge in water.- If the 
plant is carried by the wind from its native 
soil and oorne across deserts, it often 
chances to reach some moist places where it 
unfolds and lets drop its seeds. Becauseof 
its seeming death and fresh awakening it 
bas been apt'y pamed the Resurrection 
flower. It bas also been called St. Mary’s 
Rese from the tradition that when Juseph 
and Mary were taking their flight into 
Egypt, one of these flowers sprurg upto 
mark every spot where they rested. The 
botanical pame is Anastatica, trom Ana 
stasis, resurrection. It 1s an annual aod 
can be easily grown from seed. 

Another plant of sim lar nature is Par- 
melia esculenta or manna. It clings to the 
soil, but when torn up and carried away by 
storms, it falls down in small fraements 
and is called a showerof manna. Itisoften 
carried to a great distance and wherever it 
falls it grows again by the aid of moisture, 
and is 2 welcome plavt in the desert. This 
is a wise provision of Nature fcr the diffu- 
sion and multiplication of its lite even in 
unfavorable circumstances. 

WELWITSCHIA MIKABILIS.—Travelers tell 
us of this very remarkable plant which 
grows in South Atrca in places where there 
is scarcely any rainfall and the ground is 
almost barren of grass, so that its moisture 
is derived from the under earth and tbe 
aight dews. T.e spindl:-shaped axis of the 
welwi'schia reaches in something like a 
century of growth a circumference of more 
than twelve feet, with its tbick table-shaped 
ends rising only an inch or two above the 
ground, And this giant plant during its 
whole life only bears two leaves, seed ieaves 
they are, usually from six to nine, some- 
times even twelve feetin length. They lie 
like dried sede, rent and torn by storms 
and accidepts stretched and limp upon the 
grovnd, and when they die, the plant, de 
prived of its life-giving o1ganisms, als > dies, 

Che stamens, which in sbape and size re- 
semble, it is said, the cones of firs, spri: g 
from the edge of the disk of wocd that rises 
from the ground, and by their bright scar- 
let color lend life and brightnese to the 
flower table. Tuis singular plant seems to 
be a distinctive species by itself; the nearest 
to it in form is the ephedra of the desert of 
Sahara. 

How wenderfully the Creator bas adapted 
ever\thing for its place! The organs of 
plants belonging to the dry, sandy or hard 
clayey soilsare quite unlike those located 
on moist lands. As the camel of the desert 
bas a reservoir in his stomach capable of 
bolding large quantities of water, and a fat 
hump upen bis back to supply putriment. 
thus preparing him for the long journeys 
through a dry and barren desert, so certain 
plants are specially adapted by their pecu- 
liar formation, to avail themselves of all 
possible nutriment in a season of drought 
and to lay up stores in their roots and large 
succulent leaves, in times of moisture. 

The fleshy leaved Mesembryanthemums 
grow in the same barren region as the 
Welwitschia and thrive far beyond those we 


ee 
dark green of the clustering, finger sh 
three-edged leaves shioes the lovely citron. 
colored blossoms, as large as a wan’'s hand, 
A few steps fart ber on, at tbe foot of a th ck 
bush, two otber varieties are seen, one of 
them with smail orange-colored plossoms, 
the other dark red, and as the traveler 
bends down to adnire them he sees with 
delight, rising from a low th'cket o° rushes, 
a dark-leaved variety with magoniticent pale 
piok blossoms two inches 10 dismeter,.” 
Taoese have capsules which when ri, e and 
fallep, are scattered everywhere, remaining 
clo-ed in drought; but, like the tose of 
Jericho, opening to scatrer their seeds when 
the m. isture necess ry to germicate them 
is reached. Here, too, the pusslane— Party. 
lacaria afra—zrws to a bight of about 
twelve feet! Quite a contrast between that 
and the little pest of our gardens. 
YARMOUTH, ME. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


SY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 








THIS most wholesome and lusciors berry 
is Dow unusually plenty and at its best, a 
fine quality selling in all the city markets 
tor ten cents a quart. There are some froitg 
and berries so tootbsome and delicious of 
themselves tbat po cooking can improve 
them. We think the strawoverry is one cf 
them; but for the benefit of those who dif. 
fer in opinion, we give some choice receipts 
for serving this “little red annual” in pleas. 
ing and varied shapes. 

As they come from the market they are 
often qnite sandy. They should be bulled 
and dropped iato a pan of cold water, stir. 
red arouud lightiy with the hand if very 
sandy aud the water changed, then put inte 
acolander to drain well, then set in are. 
frizerator till time to serve. They should 
be thus prepared an hcur be fore wanted, 
aud some preftr to sugar them; it makes 
them sweeter snd more juicy. Powdered 
sugar is preferable to granulated tor use, 
and cream is a matter of taste or expense, 
Whipped cream is ecovomical, and a put 
wil] suffice tor a large family. 

We have read that the whites of eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth and sweetened, will 
most eff: ctually adulterate whipped cream 
and can never be detectcd It must lessen 
the cost; but we are no adeptin the art of 
adulteration in cookery, above all tbings; 
but this idea might help out some bouse- 
keeper in a “bad box,”’ with litile cream 
and much family Called by its right name, 
*“*mock cre»m.” served op strawberiirs, is 
good. Beat up ove exg. acd one quart of 
milk: put in a milk-boiler over the fire. and 
when simmerir g sti: in ote teaspoonful of 
eorn starch blenched in a little cold mitk, 
Noselt. It will be thickened a lirtle. yel- 
low a little, und both in leoks and tastes 
very zocd imitation of genuine cream. This 
1s for those who canuot get real cream, or 
cannot affordto. The oext best thirg to 
strawberries an‘ cream is Strawberry Shott- 
cake. It should be made an bour or more 
before wanted, the berries hulled and ]:ber- 
ally sugared. This foruws a rich juice with 
which to moisten the crusty edges of the 
cake. 

To make the cake, beat the yelks of three 
eggs, a large spoooful of butter, a cup of 
sugar and half a teaspoorful of salt well 
together. Into this stir gradually one cup 
of milk, then add flour enongb to make the 
hatter of the consistency of ordinary cake— 
vot toostiff—and add one tu!l teaspconiul 
of Royal baking powder. Beat this mix- 
ture thoroughiy, and pour iato a square 
shallow pan, about six by ten incbes in 
size; 1t will come out of tbe oven weil 
raised and biked in about forty mioutes. 
Turn it, after ten minut+s, upside down on 
asnitanle sized platter, aod with a large 
krife spl't the cake evenly across tbrongh 
the middle, laying tre under half c»refully 
one site Then put on the upper half cne- 
half the berries waich have been coolipg i 
sngar Cover .hese with a layerot the balf 
of the whites of the tbree eggs beaten to & 
stiff froth and sweetened with powdered 
sugar. Then lay onthe other ball. of the 
cake, crust down, spread on the other half 
of the berries, over them spread the other 
balf of the sweetened whites, and the cake 
is ready to be chi'led in toe ice-box till 
wanted for the diuner dessert. 

When we wish to make an unusually 
bandsome and tempting dish, we pouré 
pint of whipped cream over all, just before 
servirg 

Strawberry Jelly gives a pleasirg V& 
riety. To one ounce of gelatin aod ope 
cup of cold water. In an hour pour over 
this one pint of boiling water. Stirtil! well 
dis-glved, add a coffee cup of sugar aud one 
quart of bruised ‘strawberries: Stir well 
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put it is very 2ood without, It should be 
made the day before wanted, as well as 
everything else of which gelatin formsa 
part iu warm weather. ; 
For Strawberry Pie plenty of berries 
should be used, plenty of butter aod sugar 
adied. but no liquid, as they contain plenty. 
themselves; add a sprinkling of flour in- 
stead. 
Strawberry Blanemange.— Crush one 
quart of strawberries, sprinkle over them 
two cups of powdered suvar, let stand foran 
hour, and then press through a fine sieve. 
Dissolve for an hour two ounces of gelatin 
jv one pint of milk, with two spoonfuls of 
sugar, strain and mix with two full cups of 
cream, stir uotil cold and then gradually 
pour over the crushed fruit, whisking them 
bri-kly together. Lastly add the clear 
juice of one lemon aud put into molds, and 
intoacold place. A handsome mold and 
cream poured around it to serve makes this 
a very attractive dixh. 
Strawberry Sauce for any of the compara 
tively dry puddings, made in this way, 
relishes in the sea:on of the fresh berries. 
Upon one coffee cup of sugar and a gener- 
ous piece of butter pour one coffee cup of 
boiling wa'er, add a little salt; when this 
poils, thicken with one level spoonful of 
floar, blended with three of milk. Bol one 
moment, and pour over one quart of crushed 
strawberries. It is delicious as well as in- 
expensive. 
Canned Strawberries, at least the gevu 
jne domestic article, we have never yet tried, 
or eveo seep, as a success—the color has 
faded, the berry become tasteless; but the 
rich red berry found ‘‘canned” in our best 
groceries at a reasonable price is within the 
reach of most people. One point is true, 
however—all red berries, canned, fade with 
the light, and they should be kept in dark 
closets, to retain their color. 
Strawberry Preserves are among the best, 
and exceedingly eusy to make. but be sure 
ot their being of the best quality. Glass 
jars, holding a quart or less, are prefer- 
able to larger ones. When berries are mcst 
plentv, when they are the cheapest, is the 
time worn the thrifty housekeeper lays in 
her stores, does her ‘‘preserving.”’ Pick 
over carefully, wash well, and drain the 
berries; put all together, whether more or 
less quarts, into a porcelain preserving ket- 
tle. Over them put two-thirds as many 
quarts of granulated sugar. Let them sim- 
mer slowly till dove, only in their own 
own juice—it will require an hour or more, 
after they begin to cook. Stir them as lit- 
tle as possible. Theo with an earthen ladie 
fill the hot jars, aud close up immediately. 
They will be a rich, red color and will keep 
iod-tivitely. 
Iecd Struwberries for dessert are a beau- 
tiful dish that tastes well. Select the fin 
est, largest berries, and leave the stems on. 
Dip them first, one by one, in white of egg, 
beaten to a stiff froth. then in finely pow- 
dered sugar, woen dry dip again in egg ana 
suvar, and so continue till you have the 
frosting of the vesired thickness. Pile them 
up in pyramid form to serve. 
Strawberry Ice Cream.—Sprinkle two 
cups of sugar over two quurts of berries, 
and mash them; allow them to stand fora 
time, while the ice is being packed in the 
freezer. ‘hen turn the berries iptoa fine 
cloth strainer, and press out all the juice 4 
and pulp, leaving only the seeds. To this 
add three pints of milk, gradually, stirring 
constantly, and also three cups of sugar. 
Freeze as usual. 
Strawberry Frotn.—Cook one quart of 
s'ta*berries with one cup of water, press 
the juice through a fine strainer and allow 
ittocool. Having dissolved two ounces of 
gelatin in two cups of cold water put it 
with the berry juice into a milk boiler to- 
getner. When just to the boiling point 
strain into a vessel to cool. Before the 
i-l'y stiffens add the well-beaten whites of 
three egys, and beat together till tue whole 
isa stiff froth. 
These are some of the uses of the straw- 
berry for the table when we are weary of 
them in their patural state. They make 
also a few acceptab’e summer drinks. 
Royal Strawberry Acid.—Have three 
quarts of ripe strawberries, two ounces of 
¢ tric acid and one quart of water. Dissolve 
the acid in tne water, pour it over the ber- 
ries iv a stone pot cr glass jar, and setin a 
ae place for twenty four hours. Thev 
lo cff the liquid and pour it en three 
quarts more of tresh berries, and again set 
aside for twen'y-four bours, DUrain again, 
acd as many quarts of sugar as you 

eof juice. Boil and skim for three or 
nar Miput+s. When cool bottle and cork 
ightly for tbree duys, and then cork tight- 


¥. Aspoouful of this in a glass of water 
& most refreshing drink. 
Strawberry Vinegar isa safe and coolirg 
ri' k, especi ‘lly fcr fever invalide. Let a 
Rullon of berri-s stand forty-eieht hours i 
one quart of cicer vinegar. Then mach and 
Strain, adding one pound of lof snear to 
every pint of liquid. Put over the fire. do 


an hour; skim it well, and when cold bottle 
and cork it tightly. The united acids in 
this beverage are said to be a powerful reg- 
ulator cf chronic liver tr: -ubles. 





DEEP PLOWING FOR POTATOES. 


quires a much dreper covering. Even 
the very earliest planted should be two or 


may be in-reased to form an even five 
inches. This willinsure a deeper setting 
of the tubers and decrease the liability of 
their exvosure to sun which will ereen and 
spoil them before they are gathered. Now 
it is evident thatsome deptu of soil below 
the sod must be turned up to make this 
deep seed ned. Besides, the potato, unlike 
corn, likes a cool, moist soil. If the sub 
soil is loosened by a subsoil plow it will he 
a great belp to potatoes in time of drought. 
As lack of moisture 1s the greatest bugbear 
of tbe potato grower. this method of guarda- 
ing against itis worth trying —American 
Cultivator 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
‘When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 
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This company sold 1026 uead for 
breeding purposes in 1858. 
for facts and mention this paper. 

Buy the best. Our Standard Fertilizers, 
always reliable. Once usec always used. Sold 

at lowest prices. Ground Bone of ali decrees 

of tineuness tor land, cattle or chickens, 4 spe- 
goxs. oe fer our valuable Agricuitnral 

u 


Hap ok and Rural Kecord (sent free) and 
price-list. 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 


PAINT YouR HOUSES 








Send tor a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 

There is no Peint mannfactured equal to tt. It 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade, 

N.B.—As there are imitations now on the market 
see that the abeve TRAIH-MARK is on each package 
and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER P. 


AINT. 
Factori t 750, 752,754 Washington St 
ras New York. and Cleve and, Chicage, 
and St. Louis. 


wesc COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Chea) Meat Flavoring Sto*k for Soups, 
VMede Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeaple stimulant.” Annual sale 
00,000 jars. 





Genuine only with tac-simile of Justus vor 
atebig'e signature in biue across label, as 
ve. 


So 4 by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druegists. 
LIESIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’td London. 








your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 





L0t allow it to boil, only to simmer for half 





THE 


IT is geveral'y conceded by potato grow- 
ers that this crcp peeds a Ceeper plc wing 
than forcorn. For one reason the seed re- 


three inches below the surface, and after 
the ground is warmed the aepth of planting 


STOVE POLISH 


polish, lean: 
ess, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
ORSE I:2OS., Proprictor:, Canton, Muss. 


ISINGSUN 





PARKER’S 
AIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


Promotes a luxuriant gro-vth. 
Never Fa 's to Restor. Gray 
Hair t> its Youthful Colrr. 

P ents Pantruif and hair fauing 
Soc, and £1.Mat Drugecies 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAVABLE IN APVANCE. 





SEE THIS! Ayer’s Sarsaparills — dol- 
lar a bottle—worth five dollars of any man’s 
money. Either as a Tonic or Blood-purifier, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal ! 

“3 Dr. James H. Stone. Tappan, Ohio, Says: 

I know of no alterative that rives so much 
Satisfaction as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr..J.C. Ayer & Co. 























: , Lowell, Mass. 
ce $1; six bottles, $5. Worth @5 a bottle. ThreeMonths...* 7 ‘Two Vears......'8 0 
Four Months..... 100 Three Yerrs.... 7 00 
ix Months...... 150 Four Years....... 8 
Nine Months..... 2 25 Pive Years....... 10 0 


Single Copies! cents. 

In CLuss OF FIVE OR MORE. #200 Racu. 

Postaze to any Foreign Country in tne Universa’ 
Postal Union *4 ‘44 per year advitional. 

Subscriptions will rot re-elved from Subscrip 
tion Age ts «r Postmasters at club rates. 

Subscriptions witt be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment 8 made. 

- * Copies Mree uper Apolicetion, 

t®™ Make all remittances payable to the order of Tax 
iw -*P en an” 

t@ Rem ttances shovld be made by Post-fiice 
Money Crder, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders or Registered Letter. 


bays _ Postal Notes beine payable to bearer are no safer 
S aA SOLID to send than Bank Bil's, 


TEEL FENCE ! SUBSCRIBERS are recuested to renew two or 





three werks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of nu» bers mry occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO,, st. Dunstans House, 
Fetter Lane. are our agents in London to receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. Address 


THE (NDEKPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 377. New Vork City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1829. 


THe INDEPENDENT’? special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person askin torit. Any one wish- 
ine to subscrive for one or more pavers or ma tazines 
in connection with “8: I< + «nN * Can save a 
very han“some percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 

Central Expanded Metal Co. | i, W. Rxpanded Metal Ce. - 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. RATES OF ADVERTISING 
St. Louis Expan a ° asad eo PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(¥* lines tothe inch, + lines to the column.) 














G se & Blackwell’s 15 ene (ene mendh), se. F tinnesiene month). Se 
ee mor “be. z \ e 
TOs 3 “ autve “ : 32 - Soave “ Yate 
READING NOTICES......... ON® DOLLAR PER AGaiE 
LONE, BACH TIMB. 

FINANCIAL NOTICSS...... TWO DOLLARS PSE AGATE 

FRESH FRUIT JAMS, Linn. 
. REI IGIOUS NOTICES..,... ..... FreTy Cznts 4 LIVE 


VARRI4Ge# sw NeaTHe not exceeding four lines, 
$1. Over thet, Twedts-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway. New Yor 


MADE FROM TNGLISH FRESH FRUITS 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can surplv Files or Bit ders for THE 
INDEPENDE NT. each Kile or Binder poldit g 
twenty six nnmhers—h«If a year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT” em bossed on it in 
large gilt letters, muking it qvie orra- 
mental They will be oelivered st our cttice 
on the receipt of sevevty-tive cents ewch, or 
send (postpaic) toany P O in the United 


States onthe receint of ane dollar each 


NORTH DAKOTA AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Do you intend changing your location? Are you contemplating settlement in 
the West? If you want the best possible location, investigate the two Dakotas. 

No part of tae known world offers such inducements to ne-v settlers or to invest- 
ors as the Twin Sisters of Dakota, with lands of unequalled fertility. protitable 
fields for manufacturing industries, and mines of wonderful] extent and richners. 
Toe early admission to Statehood, with unencumbered Constitutional Government 
assured, guarantees safety and stability to all interests. 

With schools and colleges. churches, railroads, newspapers, a fixed and perma- 
nent condition of society, abundance of free Jands for howesteads, and the markets 
of the world at our doors, the Dakotas say: **Come and dwell with us; we have 
bread enough and to spare.” 

I will gladlv furnish maps and information in regard to any particular part of 
North or South Dakota. Write 


FRANK H. HACERTY, 


Commissioner of Immigration for Dakota, Aberdeen, Dakota. 
SHEET METAL, 2", .ceon" nt 
not an experiment. The 
materiais we ase, Tin 
SHINGLES p ater, Steel-plates, Gal- 
vinized Tin-plates. Bronze-meta! and Copper. are well 
known for roofing purposes al: over the world. These met- 
ais put into the shape of our st'=cles or roofing aree ster 
applied, more durable and ornamental, and cheaper 
“ where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
= ordinary way ur prices are governed by the size of the 
; pia‘es. the materia! being the same. There is no excuse for 
us ng cheap combustivie materials for roofne purposes 
S when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 
price. 


References furnished in every citv apd town of impor 
Wailter’s Patent “tandard Metallic “hingtes. 
Cooper's Patent Queen Anne Mlevallic Shingles. ‘ance tp the United States and Canada, Illustrated cata 
Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofing. logue free. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th. St., New York City 


Sole Manuiacturers of the above SHINGLES and ROOFING. 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 





ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder pever varies. A marvel of purity strevett 


and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
aary kinds, and cannot be sold In competition with the 
multitude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 

wiers, Sold onlyin cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMP .NY, 106 Wall st.. N. Y. 


Smokers’ Throat: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
WILL RELIEVE INSTANTLY THE DRY, 
PARCHED AND BURNING SENSATION THAT 
SMOKERS OFTEN FEEL ON THEIR TONGUE 
OR IN THEIR THROAT, 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
De * £24.68. 6. 2. & 6 ££. ¢ #6 


Procter & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE Dep’T, CINCINNATI, O, 


EXCELLENCE ! 
ECONOMY ! 


These two qualities combined 
in our stoek of Fine Ciothing for 
Men and Boys. 


Overcoats, 
Suits and 


Trousers, 
Ready-Made and to Order. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


BROADWAY,CORNER CHAMBERS 8T., 
Few York, 


STEWART BUILDING. 








THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
170 State Street, Chicago, ; 


LVERY 


SPOOL 


WARRAWIED 


Ri ly YOU SEND TEN CENTS IND! 
i) MONEY OR POSTAGE STAMPS#y 





MAKE WITH EUREKA SILK,” 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above, as weil as the celebrated 


Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene and Wash 


Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and 


fast colers. For sale by all leading dealers. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


EMERSON oc oss. 

















eTTY FOC', 

WITH A PERFECT FITTING . 

CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED 
BY WEARING 


HOUGH & FORD 


SHORES 


HOUGH & FORD, 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


Brussels Exposition, 1888. 


AT 





FIREWORKS. 


Detwiller & Street Fireworks Manufacturing Co. 


We have left Dey Street and are now at 


172 Fulton Street, N.Y., 


And we offer you the most beautiful FIREWORKS in 
the world 


At Manufacturer’s Prices. 


We have an elegant line ot 


Imported and Domestic Lanterns. 





Wheelers, Buckboards, and Light 


THE 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CoO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Wholesale Manufacturers of Light 


CARRIAGES, 


Top Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Barouches, Jump Seats, Two- 
Spring Wagons, Capacity 20,000 
vehicles per annum. Established 1&72. New Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List for 1889. Send tor one. 





JERE. JOHNSON, JR.'S FLAG 

PROTECTED BY DECISION 
OF SUPREME COURT, 
NOV, 13th, 18388, 








LOTS $125 AND UPWARD. 
PAYABLE$10 AND $20 MONTHLY. 
POSSESSION TO BUILD AT ONCE, 

TITLES POSITIVELY GUARANTEED. 


EVERYBODY 


CAN OWN A HOME, EITHER ON THE 


Stoothoff-Paulson Farm, 


Adjoining aristecratic 


MORRIS PARK, 


Right in the line of Brooktyn’s magnificent 


improvements, or in beautital 


Lefferts Park 


the fourth grand division of Bath Beach 
Junction. where there are hundreds of daily 
trains and where 3,500 lots have been so!d 
and 300 buildings erected. Free excursion 
tickets to each place, Fer maps and rail 
road passes apply te Jere. Johnson, Jr..€0 
liber'y st.» New York, and 393 Fulten st., 
Brocklyn. 


JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plambing and Ventilation on the most Improved 


63 st 
Manison Ave., between 58th and 60th 
Streets Personal attention in all cases. 


Sth St., \.V¥., Branch 





SOLID COMFORT bath tub. Use 
SEA BATHING wetterrancan sca 


EDWIN G, LEWIS, 210 Front st., N. ¥ 





MANUFACTUR 
CHURCH, HALL AND 
Pews and Chapel Seatings. 


Communion and Altar Ta- 


Ww 

244 and 246 seuth Second 
treet 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S.A. 





BAXTER 0. SWAN, 
ER OF 


NU 
7 


LODGE FURNITURE, 
IN GREAT VARIETY 


ulpits alpit Chairs. 
les, S.S. Teachers’ 
esks, etc. 
rite for information to 





W. & B. DOUGLAS, 









BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


@ John St., New York, anc 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


at , 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 3 
= Cortennial Exhibition 


JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
President ; 








LB.RE.LSHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


PY Suits 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 


Send for Catalogue. BOSTOM 3 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


4 yey ape 4 
| ay it \ LS i 























=) PIANOS 


— 


INDIGO 


BARLOW'S2 


a W, 











——_ 
a 

HERMANN Soma 

3 Vice- esidente 

A. L. DONALDSON, quent “ 


OUR 





Note our Trade Mark clesely! 


THE DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM Co, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 


BRANCH) 199 Rroad’y, (W. U. Build’ 
Houses: | 366 Fulton Street, Brooklya, WY" 


We beg to call attention to our Complete Assort ment of 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 


Men, Women and Children. 
The genuine sannatory goods are manufactureg 
under the supervision of Dr. Jaeger, and sold 
the above-named Company and their auth 
agents only. 
_Be wise, and provide yourselves with the Ja 
Sanatory Woolens, protective against the oat 
den changes of spring weather and the heat of sum, 


mer. 

Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustra; 

Catalogue and price list, free by mail. ted 
Garments made to order, a specialty, 

Mail orders promptly attended to. 

Orders for goods by mail or express, requests for 

pam and letters of inquiry, should be ad. 
res-ed to 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen Syste 
827 po 829 mechéene. Bel = 





SEE WHAT $300 WILL DO 


Few readers of this advertisement 
ae are aware that a modern beating 
which will work autom 










coal bills 25 per cent. 
over the old fashion 


m@ house for this small sum, 
Our Furman Boller 
> » bas many advantages 
over all owers., It is the only heater 

a which can be used for steam during severe 
weather, when your radiators need to be very hot, and whieh, 
when the first balmy days of spring or the bracing winds of 
autumn make a little heat necessary, can be fmmediately cha 
to a hot water system by merely filling atank. It will pall 
heat Jast where you want It, at any time and in any quan 
tity. [t will pay you to send for our 100. illustrated book 
on the subject of heating, both by steam Ser reser. This will 
answer all the qaestions which may suggest themselves to your 
mind, and give you some facts on the subject of which pro! 
























you had never thought. We have taken great pains to eatewe 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY 4 
ELECTROLIERS LAMPS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
STEAM ENGINES 
Portable and Sem:-Portable, 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


book clear, and have written it for houseowners and housekeepers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Salesrooms: S36 and 838 Breadway; s 
Low Estimates, ec 
Careful Service. Dodd’s ADVG AGENCY, ¥ 
Upright and Horizontal, . 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


; We want you to see it. HEREN DEEN MFG, CO., GENEVA, 8.1, 
SUCCESSOR TO ws 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts 
Reliable Dealing, 265 Wash’n St. Ai, 
Stationa: 
Mlustrated Pamphlet Free. Addres 
or 110 Libarty &t.. New York 





FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Counck 
Bluffs and Omaha, em for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Dew 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 
ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
J. M. WHITMAN. H.C. WICKER,  &. P. WILs0h 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Past 


Better than Horses! 


| 
' 
And as for walking, there 
is no comparison! The 
RS VICTOR BICYCLES 
sndnaagrise 
are the best on 


Catalog free, 




















> Overman Wheel Co 








